
















Humors of the Bay. 
“SPICED VINEGAR.” 


Here is a New Orleans story, told by one who saw 
che parties at the table: 

Last summer, while residing in New Orleans, a 

suth, who stood almost tive feet eleven and three 

uarters in his stockings, who hailed from somewhere 
p the Wabash, was invited bya friend to dine at the 
ame house where I was boarding. This was the 
‘oosier’s first visit away from home, and he told his 
iend, who was in the produce business, and had 
irchased his cargo of corn, as they took their seats 
the table, that he expected he would show him all 
.e sights in town, as he wanted to let all the folks 
hum know about it. The servant brought a plate 
4 soup, and observing a gentleman nearly opposite 
‘ut considerable catsup in his dish, our Hoosier 
ointed to a bottle of pepper-sauce and asked his 
.eighbor what it was. 

** Spiced vinegar,” was the reply. 

“ Wal, ’spoxe yer "blige a feller by handin’t along.” 
* Certainly,” was the answer. 

The Hoosier took the bottle and commenced dosing 
ito his soup; but as the sauce did not flow very 
ireely, he took out the cork, at the same time observ- 
‘ng to his friend: 

** Kinder close folks yer stoppin’ with, to put such 
plaguy little hole in that to prevent a feller’s takin’ 
1uch of the stuff. I ’spose it comes high, don’t it?” 
During the time he poured nearly a wine-glass full 
ito his soup, and taking bis spoon he dipped it full, 
gether with several peppers, and put it into his 

nouth. The next instant he spurted the contents of 
is spoon across the table into a French gentleman’s 
vosom, and bawled out: 

““Water! Water! Snakes and wild cats, give me 
me water! J’m alla fire!” 

‘* By gar, sair,” exclaimed the Frenchman in a 
rage, Jumping up from the table, “ you have spoiled 
iy shirt, my vest, sair. Spoil everything, sair. By 

ar I shall see about this, sairc.” 

In the meantime, the Hoosier had seized a pitcher 
- ontaining water, and taken a tremendous draught. 
- otting down the pitcher, he eyed the Frenchman 

or a moment, and then yelled: 

“Dod blast yer old shirt! ’Spose I was goin’ to 
urn my inards out four you or yer shirt?—yer mean 
uss! Come down to the boat and I’1l give you one 

mine.” 

It was with much difficulty that the Hoosier’s 
iend could allay the Frenchman’s rage, and set 

‘iatters straight again. But ever after ‘Spiced 
\‘inegar” was a by-word, and suflicient to set a 
vhole table in a roar. 








ExtRA Famity.—Only the other day a young lady 

.sked me, * What is your favorite flower?” As she 
as a fashionable lady, I supposed, of course, she re- 
rred to household matters, and innocently answer- 
i, “extra family.” Four some reason or other, all 
ie females in the room set up that endless giggle 
iey are 80 famous for. 





A TREASURE.—There is a girl in Boston whose 
ps are so sweet that they stick together every morn- 
ig by the honey they distil,and she cannot open her 
‘nouth until she has parted her lips with a silver 
| nife. She will be a treasure to her busband, not 

idly on account of her sweetness, but because she 
an occasionally keep her mouth shut. 





A CHIP OF THE OLD BLOcK.—‘ Here, you young 
seal, walk up and give an account of yourself. 
Vhere have you been?” “After the girls, father.” 
Did you ever know me to do so when I was a boy?” 
‘ No sir—but mother did.” 


MINOR JOKES. 
WANTED—A feather from the dovetail of a carpen- 
er. 
In what circumstances is @ woman that wears 
tays?—Straightened circumstances. 
When does an M. R. display most physical strength? 
~When he moves the house. 
Why is the gamut like a gambling saloon?—Be- 
ause it’s full of sharps and flats. 
THE PRINCIPAL HAUNTS OF CaTs.—The purr- 
ieus of cities. 
Why is a fast horse not a fine horse ?—Because he’s 
4 coarser (courser). 
When is a literary work like smoke?—When it 
‘omes in volumes. 
A NEW DEFINITION OF “Foor NoTEs.”—Dane- 
og tunes. 
Why is the money in a bank Jike the Atlantic Ca- 
jle?—Because it’s taken in and paid out. 
A MATRIMONIAL MEM.—How often do we find 
hat a man’s better half gives him no quarter! 
Some men’s minds are so badly tumbled that they 
‘an’t be made up. 
To REMOVE STAINS FROM THE CHARACTER.—Get 
ich. 
A crusty old bachelor says women should be spelt 
shim en. 
People whe travel into cannibal countries are apt 
o be tarned into Indian meai, 
If you were to ride upon a donkey, what fruit 
vould you resemble ?—4 pear (pair). 
To THe LADIES.—If the servant girl were to an- 
ounce to you that your new head-dress had just ar- 
ived from the milliner’s, what plant would she 
robably mention ?—Cap’s come (capsicum). 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
“Sagonyi's Ride to Death.” 
BY CATHARINE EARNSHAW. 


CHAPTER I. 


WHITE-COVERED baggage 
wagon,drawn by slow-footed 
oxen, was ascending the un- 
even mountain path. Four 
or five men walked by the 
wag ’n, one of them wielding 
his heavy whip in monoto- 
nous motion just over the 
backs of the animals, and 
whistling softly to himself. ° 

Afar down the, path, not 
having commenced the as- 
cent, were two gentlemen 
and a lady, all on horse- 
back. There was that in 
their appearance which be- 
tokened the higher cultiva- 
tion of the East—which showed tiem strangers in 
this semi-civilization of far Missouri. 

Their faces showed the relationship between them 
—that of father, son and daughter. The same look 
of pride, yet unmingled with coldness, could be de- 
tected in the contour of the three faces, in the pose 
of head and neck. 

Marion Salisbury, tired of listening te the plans of 
her father and brother, t urned her horse a little aside, 
and let him bite at the shrubs that caught at his 
rider’s dress. With face turned toward the wester- 
ing sunlight, she lifted her hat to let the low-breath- 
ing breeze cool the forehead heated by the long ride. 
That motion revealed the queenly head that had 
made ong ot the attractions in many a Boston draw- 
ing-room. That mouth, with its short upper lip, so 
capable of the sweetest as well as the most sarcastic 
curve, was now quiet with a sweetuess that seemed 
half of hope and half of regret. Her brown eyes did 
not wander, they were fixed in that gaze which be- 
trays that the soul is not where the eye resteth. 

“T was tired; there is chance here for ages of 
rest,” she was thinking. ‘I was sick of the pleas- 
ures which could not enchain me; 1 believe here I 
may come to long for them, but not until months 
have passed, and I grow weary of svlitude, as now of 
society.” 

A sigh from the plains swept over the girl’s cheek; 
on its breath was the long, melodious cry of some bird 
whose note was strange and inexpressibly sweet to 
the girl who listened. 

“The sweetest welcome I could have had,” mur- 
mured Marion, her eyes drooping with some unac- 
customed moisture as she heard. 

“ Or what are youdreaming?” cried Walter Salis- 
bury, turning in bis saddle, and looking at his sister. 
“Come, buckle on thy endurance, and try the moun- 
tuin with us, Marion. Our baggage is rattling down 
the other side by this time. Let us enter the town 
in grand cavalcade, behind our goods and chattels.” 

Mr. Salisbury was already somewhat in advance, 
and Marion turned her horse up the path by the side 
of her brother, who looked with questioning glance 
at her face. 

“You are not still mourning the loss of our for- 
tunes, Marion? You are not sorry that you came 
with us?” 

“ Neither the one nor the other, Walter,” she re- 
plied. “ You detected a melancholy about me, did 
you? It is true, I do not feel joyous just at this mo- 
ment. The penetrating beauty of this hour does not 
make me gay.” 

* T confess to feeling a little sentimental, myself,” 
said Walter, with a slight laugh. “If 1 were a paint- 
er now, I could fill my memory with such rare 
sketches as should make me master of all the beauty- 
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lovers of the world. Floyd should take this trip. I 
wish I had persuaded him to come.” 

A quick glance from his blue eyes told him that 
that name had no visible effect upon Marion. 

“Was it really only a flirtation, after all?” he said, 
in great earnestness. 

She did not laugh; had she done so, he would have 
suspected her sincerity. The brown eyes turned 
calmly upon him, the reposeful mouth said quietly: 

“ Hardly a flirtation, Walter. People are apt to 
call very common-place friendships that name.” 

“You are very cool about it,” was the response. 
“ But I know Floyd’s face used to light up strangely 
at mention of your name, considering the common- 
placeness of the affair.” 

Marion stooped to hold ber bridle more securely. 
If any expression other than indifference came to her 
face, it was seen by no one. 

“The most unaccountable thing is a woman,” 
muttered her brother, whose pet hope had been that 
his friend Floyd and bis sister might love each other. 

Taking their own time and way, went the horses, 
their heads drooping as they toiled onward. 

** What would the charming Mrs. Levallie, and the 
more charming Misses Levallie say, could they see 
you and [ now!” cried Walter, swinging his broad 
hat to dissipate the crimson from his face. 

“ Lily hands upheld in holy horror,” said Marion. 

 Seraphic ejaculations of pity! Bah! it is for those 
one cares when one loses fortune. It is too humiliat- 
ing to think of.” 

“Let us, then, not think of it,” said Marion. ‘See, 
father is beckoning from the top of the path. Spur 
on, Walter, and I’ll come at my leisure. You'll not 
be out of the sound of my voice.” 

“ Guerillas are quiet just at present, so I’ll obey 
you; and be hastened on, and soon Marion could 
hear the faint sound of their voices as they talked, 
and awaited her. 

The winding path was embowered with tall trees, 
and their meeting branches made deep the shade; a 
shadow so refreshing that Marion longed to stay, 
though their new home awaited them in the town 
lying the other side of the mountains they were 
crossing. 

Holding too loosely the reins, not minding where 
her horse stopped, the animal, tired with his long 
journey, and unused to such kind of travel, went 
sleepily and carelessly on, glad as his mistress, of the 
cooling shade. 

An unnoticed hole in the path caught the front 
feet of the horse. Before he could recover himself, 
he fell, pinning Marion’s dress under him, but leav- 
ing her uninjured. 

She struggled to rise. She saw that the horse 
had severely injured his leg, and could not rise with- 
out assistance. Falling back helplessly, she had 
opened her lips to call her father and brother, when 
a@ movement among the greenery arrested for the in- 
stant the words. Ideas of guerillas flashed through 
her mind, but the next breath, a man had parted the 
boughs, and stepped into the path, his gun in his 
hand, his game-bag over his shoulder. 

* Allow me to assist you,” he said, coming to her 
side, with that deference which can never be faith- 
fully feigned. 

The first glance assured Marion, and she had never 
received aid with less thought of fear, never met a 
gentleman in any parlor more a gentleman than she 
immediately felt this man to be. - 

**1 lingered behind my party,” she said, as he 
stooped to free her drapery, ‘‘and have been a very 
careless driver for the last half hour.” 

* And your horse will rue the day,” he said, gently 
touching the helpless foot, “he has broken his 
leg.” 

Tears sprang to Marion’s eyes, and the lashes 
quickly drooped to hide them. 

The stranger looked at her, and that face of hers, 
not handsome, but powerfully attracting when it did 
attract, was fated never to leave his memory. Not 
that be loved her then, but that she was a picture he 
could never furget. 


“Tam to blame; it is all my own carelessness,” 

she said, in a low tone, as if speaking to herself. 
* She knelt down by the horse, and ungloved her 
hand to lay it on his head, her face full of a soft pity 
that melted the pride in it, and made it very attrac- 
tive. Remembering her father and brother await- 
ing her, she rose, and gathered her skirt over her 
arm, saying: 

“T must hasten up the mountain. My escort will 
be returning to search forme. I thank you for your 
assistance.” 

She locked full at him for the first time, and saw 
plainly what she had been half conscious of before, 
that he was the handsomest man she had ever seen. 
Not largely, but flexibly and lightly made; an olive 
skin deeply embrowned ; a tawny, pointed beard with 
a moustache, like the old Vandyke portraits; hair of 
the deepest brown, and so long that its waving ends 
touched the collar of his rough hunting-jacket; eyes 
of such brilliant, varying hue, that one could not 
easily decide upon their fixed color. And withal, 
such a clearly-cut, firm face of latent power. 

_ “Ts it possible that his home is here?” Marion 
thought, ‘‘ but such a man never grew up in a city.” 

He tovk his gun, saying: 

“Tam going up the path. It will not be presump- 
tion to ask permission to accompany you?” 

**On the centrary, I shall be happy to present you 
to my father,” was the reply; and the two began the 
ascent, Marion turning back to look at her horse be- 
fore he was shut from view by the curve in the 
path. 

“I have received an inspiration,” said the strang- 
er, after a few moments’ silence, and turning towards 
her with a smile of fieeting brilliancy that seemed 
peculiar to his face. ‘* It must be that you are of the 
party of him who has purchased fhe Maynard farm. 
Ah, my surmise is true, I see. We have been ex- 
pecting Mr. Salisbury for a fortnight past.” 

“ He says ‘we,’” said Marion, to her heart, “he 
lives here then.” Then aloud: 

‘“*T am Mr. Salisbury’s daughter. I am determin- 
ed to try a life in the far West, and would not con- 
sent to being left at home.” 

Though ber words were common-place, the man 
knew by the indescribable accent and pronunciation, 
by the subdued music of her voice, that she had 
known that culture which the best society alone can 
bestow, and then only when the pupil possesses the 
firmness of nature to receive that vague instruc- 
tion. 

The two reached the tree under which the father 
and son waited for Marion. Walter opened his eyes 
as he saw them coming. 

“TI believe cavaliers spring up at sound of Marion’s 
footstep,” he exclaimed,in an undertone, ‘ Father, 
do you suppose Philip Sydney looked like that?” 

The father did not reply. He was looking in aston- 
ishment at Marion, and only said: 

* Where is her horse?” 

“Faith! where is her horse? She has exchanged 
him for that man.” 

Marion’s few words explained the accident, and 
then she presented the stranger, who said: 

**My name is Camille Molyneux, and I shall have 
the pleasure of being a townsman of yours, that is, 
if you consider yourself a citizen of Springfield.” 

“In that case, I shail surely believe myself a citi- 
zen of Springfield,” was Mr. Salisbury’s response, as 
he cordially touched the hand of Molyneux. 

“And now,” he continued, “let us hurry down 
the mountain, and I shall return with some of the 
trainers to my horse, as soon as I have given orders 
concerning the goods.” 

Marion, mounted on her brother’s horse, rode by 
her futher’s side, for she had been a horsewoman all 
her life, and could have ridden a saddleless animal. 
Walter and Molyneux walked after them, evidencing 
an iustantaneous fraternation. 

Below them, the town slept in golden sunshine— 
peacefully, calmly, as though the strife of border war- 
tare had never sent surging waves near it, as though 
battle were something never dreamed of. 








CHAPTER II. 


Tne days of this strange, new life glided unnum- 
bered by Marion. ‘The hours were filled with un- 
wonted household duties—superintending the work 
of two German girls whom her father had hired, do- 
ing with her own hands labor which soon seemed a 
natural thing to her. 

At sunset, wandering with her brother along the 
meadow paths of their large farm, or climbing, in 
some golden morning, the tempting hills that rose at 
last into the grand mountain range. To her soul 
came the reposeful calm and undefinable sweetness 
that Nature gives to those who can translate her 
words. 

Vague and far away seemed the life of the winter 
before—the busy glare of acity season. Were there 
some sensitive memories of that time? Novo one, save 
herself, could tell, and no one wondered long, save 
the man who had met her cn the mountain, who rode 
out so many twilights to the square, verandued farm- 
house of the Salisburys. 

It was one of those nights that his horse stopped of 
his own accord at the gate, and Walter, on the piaz- 
za, rose tu greet his guest, who did not dismount, but 


said: 
_ “Is Miss Salisbury here? You have a deserted 


look, as if she were not.’’ 

“It is true. I have been wondering abont her; 
she rode away sometime ago, starting for Waring 
Creek. I have been trying to decide to canter after 
her, and escort her home; but { am lazy to-night. 
I depute you.” 

Walter leaned over the fence, his light locks blown 
back, his gaze on the handsome face and figure before 
him, minding the sheathed splendor of those eyes, 
and knowing how that lustre blazed forth at glance 
and tone of Marion. 

With a laugh and Jight word, Molyneux sped away 
over the cross-road, so little used that it seemed but 
a gallop over a field. Along the way, he saw the 
small hoof-prints of Marion’s horse, and was assured 
of being in the right road. Half way through the 
path, and his restless eyes noticed a break in the 
thick shrubbery that formed a natural hedge one side 
the road, a parting of the boughs, as though a horse 
had sprung through; several limbs were broken, 
showing the freshly-severed bark. And from the 
hedge were the deep prints of larger hoofs, and 
they followed ini the track of the smaller horse. 

A sharp fear of the wild prowlers which intermit- 
tently cursed this region, cane like a knife thrast to 
Molyneux. There had been along season of quiet, 
and fears of molestation had died away, only to be 
roused again by some new bravado of some reckless 
Southerner. 

Molyneux’s fiery horse flew over the ground. The 
heart of his rider beat with the tumultuous throbs 
of love and fear. Something of the warmth of the 
skies of his native France burned ia the veins of her 
wandering son. At that moment he felt that did he 
not bring Marion home safe, his life was not worth 
the living. In vain he told himself that the ri ter 
might have been as harmless as himseli, or that he 
knew nothing of the woman who had ridden that 
way. 

He plunged into the thicket whose farther side open- 
ed upon the picturesque glen by the creek, the place 
whioh was a favorite resort of Marion’s when she rode. 
Despite the cautions she had received, she could not 
forego the pleasure of solitary rides, aud every one 
knew the country was quiet now. 

Betore he had left the thick gloom of the trees, he 
beard the quick report of a pistol, then an instant 
after, another discharge, and that sound he recog- 
nized as the voice of the little revolver with which 
Marion practised with him at the target. 

“Thank Heaven!” he breathed, some litrle comfort 
coming to Lim as be heard that sound and remember- 
ed Marion's skill. ‘In another woment I shall be 
there!” 

He burst through the thicket, and there, in a little 
green space of perfect sylvan beauty, he saw her for 
whom he came. The red light of sunset had not 
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gone, and it sifted through the leaves, giving a weird 
power of beauty. 

Marion sat on her horse, pallid as marble, her eyes 
gleaming with strange lightnings of excitement. Her 
horse stood still, but quivering in every limb, his 
neck arched, his eyes vivid as fire. Across the shal- 
low stream, another horse stcod, but riderless, for a 
man lay bleeding, almost beneath the pawing feet. 

Molyneux jumped from his horse, and sprang to 
Marion’s side. The deathly whiteness of her face 
made him put up his arms to take her off, a horrible 
fear that she was wounded blanching his dark face. 

She looked down at him, but did not dismount. She 
put one hand, which held the still smoking pistol, on 
hisshoulder. A radiance, that was not a smile, but 
more, illuminated her face. She did notspeak. Ap- 
parently she could not. His anxious eyes, even while 
absorbing that look, saw the helpless way in which 
her left arm hung by her side. The ball from the 
man’s revolver had severely wounded it. 

“You are hurt!’ Molyneux said, in a low voice, 
such passionate tenderness and regret in his glance, 
that even then a faint color flushed over Marion’s 
face, and lingered in her lips. 

“Only a little,” she said. ‘Will you see if that 
man is much hurt? O, I hope not!” 

She dropped her pistol on the ground as she spoke; 
dropped it with a shudder that it should have shed 
blood—and in her hand. Though she felt she could 
not but do the same thing again, under the same 
circumstances. 

Molyneux disliked to move from her side. He was 
sorry that light touch was gone from his shoulder— 
a touch like nothing he had ever known. But he 
saw her anxiety, and mounting his horse, forded the 
stream. Then he knelt down by the man, and drew 
him near the brook, sprinkiing water on his insensi- 
ble face, feeling all the time the intense gaze of Mari- 
on, whose heart was sinking with the sickening fear 
that she had killed the man. 

“ Do not fear,” at last said Molyneux, watching the 
rough, brutal face, and seeing the eyelids begin to 
quiver. ‘His wound is severe, but I think not mor- 
tal. He is beginning to revive.” 

A soul-felt ‘“‘Thank Heaven!” breathed through 
the girl’s lips. 

Molyneux placed the man as comfortably as he 
could, with his head reclining on the mossy roots of a 
tree. Then he looked pleadingly at Marion, and 
said: 

* Let me return to you.” 

A slight smile was his reply and permission. 

‘‘We will go directly home,” he said; “and send 
some one to bring in that fellow j though he doesn’t 
deserve it.’ 

Marion said nothing. She was beginning to feel 
strangely faint and weak. The blood trickling from 
her arm, the smell of the powder which still lingered 
in the air, seemed deathly and dreadful to her. 

Molyneux, with a tender touch, arranged his hand- 
kerchief as a support for her arm, his fingers thrilling 
as they touched her fingers, or even her scarf. 

“Let us come away quickly,” he said, hurriedly, 
with a tone that made the unstrung heart of Marion 
throb painfully. Ste was not mistress of her self- 
control; intuitively she felt that she feared her own 
heart as much as the passion in his. 

His hand lingered one moment over her fingers, 
a hot flush swept up to the olive of his face, then he 
suddenly bent and touched his lips to the palm of her 
hand—not such a touch as she might have known 
from lips before that brushed her fingers. Days 
afterwards she felt the warm breath on her hand, 
and the eager, tremulous mouth. 

“Come quickly,” in a low, raphl tone; ‘‘I would 
not for worlds say that which is in my heart, here 
within sight of blood.” 

He led her horse from the place. There camea 
howl of remonstrance and anger from the wounded 
man, as he saw their horses’ heads turned from him. 

“‘ Will you leave me here to die?” he struggled to 
say. 

Marion turned a shade paler at the sound; and 
Molyneux, seeing it, looked back a little fiercely, and 
exclaimed: 

* What do you take us for? And what do you de- 
serve? You'll be brought up to the house.” 

The two went very slowly home. The touching 
pain and languor which could not but be apparent in 


neux. They were silent all the way, but that inde- 
scribable thing which never deceives, was in Moly- 
neux’s face, in his glance, subdued by Maricn’s weak- 
ness to wistful tenderness. 


her from her horse, but Marion turned to Molyneux, H 
who had dismounted, and was leaning against the 
fence. 

‘Will you take me off, Mr. Molyneux?” she said. 

Molyneux sprang forward, conscious of the disap- 
pointment upon Floyd's face. 

“T have not yet thanked you,”? murmured Marion, 
faintly, as she was for an instant in the arms of 
Molyneux. 

* And you will not,” he said, as he released her, 
sending one fiery glance into her eyes. 

You will come in, Molyneux,” said Walter, asthe 
former was turning to his horse. 

“Not to-night. I’m going to get a couple of men 
to come down to the creek with a stretcher. That 
fellow must be tended. I have Miss Salisbury’s or- 
ders to bring him here.” 

Walter came nearer, his face a-glow with gratitude. 
He grasped Molyneux’s hand, saying, fervently: 

* But for your timely ride to the creek, I might 
have had no sister to-night. God bless you, 
Molyneux!” 

‘Amen! I shall need his blessing,” responded 
Molyneux, a vibrant tremor in his voice. 

Had not some reserve restrained him, he could 
have told this brother how much more than a sister 
he should have lost, had Marion ceased to live. But 
he feit too keenly that her love might never be his, 
to risk one such word to her brother. 

As he rode away, he glanced back to see Marion 
standing in the doorway, as if about to enter the 
house; he saw that Floyd stood beside her, his head 
bent in earnest talk. Then he caught the gleam of 
her hand as she placed it in bis, and then turned 
away, and disappeared within the house. 

“That man has known her before, and loved her. 
It is no wonder.” 

The thought made the fragrant, moonlit night no 
longer beautiful to him. It gavea doubtful gloom to 
the hopes which had an hour before sprunz goldenly 
in his future. 

They found the man moaning for water. They 
gave it to him, and, binding up his wound as well as 
they could, they conveyed him to Mr. Salisbury’s 
house. Molyneux did not stay, only to learn that 
Marion’s arm had been dressed by a surgeon from 
town, and that she had retired to her room. 

The man whom she had shot was taken in charge 
by one of the servant-girls, and tended through his 
illness of three or four weeks, probably with more 
care than he bad ever before known—for he was one 
of the lowest class of poor whites of a slave-hold- 
ing country. 

As soon as he could walk, he went away, saying 
never a word to anybody, but going off in the night, 
taking his own miserable horse, and the best horse in 
Mr. Salisbury’s stable. But, though Mr. Salisbury 
mourned the loss of his animal, he would allow no 





| search to be made for it.” 


They thought never to see the wretch again—and 
they did not, until one herrible day when they recog- 
nized his dead face staring a from a field of 
horror. 


CHAPTER IiIl. 


*T cannot tell, words cannot picture such a deadly fray; 
We were caught up in the tempest,—all was whirl, 
and rush, and roar; 
And some went up*in fiery chariots, dropping off the 
clay; 
And some, like me, fell backwards, cast like wrecks 
upon the shore."* 


MARION was more ill than she had expected. A 
low fever accompanied the wound, and she sat in 
forced idleness in the large lounging-chair, or she 
lay hours upon the lounge, motionless—too listless 
to wish to move. 

Floyd was always with her when she was able to 
stayin the parlor. He saw that she could not talk, 


troops.” 





but he could not deny himself the pleasure of sitting 
with her—so he read to her, unmindful whether she 
listened or not, so that he was with her; or he sat in 


the way thither. 

His life in Bovton had suddenly grown very flat 
and unsatisfactory after the Salisburys had gone, 
and one day he had started fur a trip across the coun- 


| try—feeling duriug the journey, that every mile 
Marion, sealed for a time the impulsive lips of Moiy- } 


brought him nearer to the woman he could not for- 
get, though his love might be hopeless. 
The two were in the shady parlor one day. Floyd 


was reading some poem, and Marion, lying by the; 


viny window, was dreamily listening to the musical 





The twilight had changed to the brilliant moon- 
light, when they reached the gate of her home. 
Molyneux, looking at Marion as she glanced up at 
the house, saw an intense red surge over her face, | 
a gleam of something come to her eyes, then the face 
was pale and quiet again. 

With quick, undefinable dread, lest something | 
could come between him and his love, he tuo, locked | 
up, and saw, descending from the piazza with Wal- | 
ter Salisbury, a tall, graceful man, whose face in the 
moonlight showed of the purest blonde, with golden 
hair and beard, and eyes of deep sea-blue. There 
was a careless grace in his costume which none but 
an artist could have achieved, and he but rarely. 

A flash of fire burned up to Molyneux’s eyes; with 


an effort he sent it back, and turned somewhat coldly | 


to look again at Marion. But he discovered nothing 
there. The artist Floyd was by her side, with all 
that brilliant pleasure in his face that is so different 
from the pleasure of a dark face. 


Then there were instant exclamations, as they dis- 
covered Marion’s adventure. Floyd would have taken 








intonation, hardly comprehending the words, when | When she soneeded them. The days went monoto- 
| a hand parted the leaves, and a spray of fragrant, | 


snowy flowers was dropped upon the fingers of | 
Marion. 

Her eyes a quickly, and saw the face of 
| Molyneux, with softened glance looking down at her. 
Did he see the quickly subdued flesh of pleasure 
which gave fur a moment such unwented eagerness 


| to Marion’s eyes? 
| She touched tenderly the blooms, inhaling their 


sweetness, as she said: 

* Will you not come in, Mr. Molyneux?” 

He saw that Floyd was there—he always was, and 
| the Frenchman felt like cursing him, as he thought 
| it. No, he would not come in, but he would stay by 
| the window, for he bad something to tell Marion, and 
, he must see her face as he told it. 

Floyd had ceased reading—hs was longing by the 

table at the other end of the room—apparently care- 
| less, bnt feeling some indefinite premonition of gloom, 
as he always felt when Molyneux was near. 


| Had Marion possessed her usual strength, she would 


; Murmured hurried words of love atl comfort, con- 
| scious all the time of a pang of pain wore severe than 
' even he had imagined. But, if Marion suffered, she 
silence, working up some sketches he had made on H 


| 


| to you often, at least, for the present,” he said. 


| 


OUR UNION, 








\ have been estm, ‘the sweet calm which, while it does | 
not encourage, stil) imperceptibly lures, it is so kind. 
But while Marion endeavored to still the fluttering 
pulses under that intense gaze, she felt in every #bre 
the near presence of this man whose love she kuew, 
if she had never been told. 

Molyneux spoke in a low voice: 

‘My lite has been onc of alternate happiness and 
despair for the last month. It is impossible that I 
can endure it longer. Then, too, I am not wholly 
devoid of patriotism—so to-day I joined Fremont’s 


Marion listened with vehement, rebellious emotion, 
but her face grew hard and cold. She could not 
know how, to this proud and passionate man, the 
pain of doubt was still less than that of certain de- 
spair—how, unless he were surer of:her lve, he could 
risk a refusal. 

** You did well,” she said; ‘‘ the rebels are getting 
powerful here. My brother is half resolved to leave 
his plough for the musket.” 

Molyneux felt his heart freezing. He had, indeed, 
hoped that she would manifest at least the solicitude 
of warm friendship. 

“Then you wish me to go?” he asked. 

She knew that if she was not ice, she would betray 
her interest in this man who had never said he loved 
her. She looked up with a distant, repelling light 
in her eyes, and replied: 

“Certainly; why not? I deem it every men’s 
duty and his glory to serve his country.” 

O, why should two hearts thus misunderstand and 
torture each other? 

* T only waited for your approval,” said Molyneux, 
his mercurial nature frozen to a degree of calmness 
that astonished him. ‘And now good-by.” 

He turned to go, and Marion’s adieu was on her 
lips, when Floyd, who could not help hearing Mari- 
on’s last words, came forward, saying: 

** Was Miss Salisbury urging you to join Fremont, 
Molyneux?” 

On the contrary, I was telling her that I had 
joined him.” 

Floyd looked sharply at the two; it appeared to 
him that he had been wrong in supposing this man 
loved Marion, or that he had just been rejected— 
which, he could not possibly decide. 

Molyneux lingered an instant longer, his eves un- 
on the graceful figure, and proud, cold face—the 
dearest face in the world—and yet this girl did not 
love him—could she ever look so if she did? Then 
he said once more adieu, and walked from the 
house. 

Marion did not look after him, though she felt, 
with a deadly faintness at heart, as if he were going 
from her forever. Something in her manner crushed 
back the words that rushed to the lips of her com- 
panion. He returned in silence to his book, clasping 
fast to his soul a dearer hope than he had known for 
months. : 

Suddenly there was a sound of hurrying steps along 
the path, a bound across the piazza, and Walter 
burst into the room, his hair tossed back, his cheeks 
and eyes glowing. 

Marion clasped tightly her hands over her heavily 
throbbing heart. She knew now that she was to 
bear the second blow of that day. 

“*T have done it, Marion!” he cried, throwing him- 
self on a footstool by-her side. “My duty and my 
enthusiasm saw no other path; and the rebels are 
cursedly active of late. I belong to Fremont’s Body 
Guard, and I go awsy this very afternoon.” 

He locked up in Marion’s pale, controlled face, and 
read there something of her pain. 

** You do not disapprove, Marion?” he asked, ten- 
derly touching the hand near him. 

She put her other hand on his head; her voice was 
very low and clear, though it grew tremulous. 

“T do not disapprove, but, O Walter, I suffer!” 

Qnick tears suffuaed the eyes of her brother. He 


was not weak, and Walter went from her, strength- 
ened to his hasty preparations for departure. 
**Tshall not be quartered far away—I shall come 


He turned, at the door, to speak to Floyd, but he 
had stepred out of the low window at the beginning 
of the interview, and was now walking up and down 
the garden, his thoughts full of the same resolve that 
had sostirred the minds of the two men he had seen 
this morning. 

Marion’s healih and strength came to her this time 


nously on, save for the wild rumors of skirmishes and 
fights. Through them all Marion heard no word 
| from Molyneux, only of him when her brother men- 
, tioned him in his letters, for they were in the same 
company. 
Not a week from the time Walter and Molyneux 


with him a remembrance of a warm, moonlit garden, 
of a night on whose breath floated the perfume of 





went away, Floyd had gone to join them. He carried | 


asked, with a tender respect that pleroed her senel- 
tive nature. 

She struggled for the self-command that had now 
become a constant necessity to her. She stood before 
him, more beautiful to bim than anything else in the 
world—dearer than life—and spoke that which he 
knew was irrevocable, which forever forbade the 
realization of his hopes. 

‘It cannot be an offence that you offer love to me,” 
she began; ‘‘no woman could name it that! But, O 
Mr. Floyd, I am so sorry!” 

Her voice trembled and broke; tears that could not 
then be controlled, sprang to her eyes. With an 
impulsive movement she cowered her face with her 
hands, feeling that, unhappy as she had been, this 
was the bitterest moment of all. The tender, noble 
nature of Floyd responded worthily. His own lips 
were tremulous with this agony, as he said, slowly, 
and with effort: 

“IT do not blame you, Marion. My fate has willed 
that my one love should not be happiness. And yet, 
God knows Iam not sorry that 1 love you. These 
tears, that are for you and I, will be sweet to 
remember.” 

There was a moment of silence; then she felt his 
lips on her hair and forehead, and he murmured: 
‘God keep thee, beloved!” and she heard his rapid 
footsteps down the path, and through the gate. 

Now, in the camp life that could not but be lonely 
to him, that picture of this woman, as she stood with 
him then, brought him that powerful sensation so 
strangely mingled of happiness and intolerable regret. 
And Marion was left alone with her fether and her 
work, which she made as lengthy each day as she 
could, glad of the fatigue which brought sleep to her 
eyes at night. 

So days wenton. September changed to October— 
a march of golden days—a triumph of the summer’s 
silent working. The friends of the Salisburys were 
a hundred miles away, but around Springtield the 
rebels were gathering. Still Marion felt no fear. She 
could not fear for herself, only when, at long inter- 
vals, word came from the brother and son, then an 
agonized leap of the heart, a gasping breath before 
she knew what the word was, showed her the dread- 
ful power of suffering she possessed. 

They had been plundered of half their cattle; 
hardly a day passed but one of the servant-girls came 
in in breathless panic, to tell of some new depreda- 
‘tions, or that she had seen some ragged, gray-coated 
ruffian prowling near. Mr. Salisbury hardly dared 
to leave the house an hour. His crops were despoiled, 
his farm little more than a waste. In those days, 
he thought regretfully of the New England home 
where he might have left his daughter; for hinwelf 
he cared little. The family were urged to come into 
the town, and leave their house, but neither father 
nor daughter felt the ity of a removal. 

One day in that bright October, which none near 
that town could ever forget, Mr. Salisbury came hur- 
rying in from the fields, flung open the doors rapidly 
in his search for his daughter, and when he found 
her, he exclaimed: 

“There is no mistake now; the rebels are in large 
numbers in the woods yonder, and arestationed each 
side cf the creek-road. And they say Zagonyi’s men 
are marching this way. There’ll be an encounter 
before night.”’ 

“ Zagopyi’s men,” meant much to father and 
daughter, for among them were their dearest and 
best. The Dutch girl, whose work Marion was su- 
perintending, let fall her broom, and opened her lips in 
ashrill scream. Marion’s face grew pale; this news 
was what her heart had dreaded every hour for 
weeks. 

“ They have said the Body- Guard have beef march- 
ing this way several times before,” she said, in that 
constrained voice which betokens rigid self-command. 

“Yes; but I have an impression this report is true 
this time,’ responded her father. Then after a mo- 
ment of silence, he said, as if speaking to himself: 

*‘All day there has been a weight like ice upon my 
heart. We will be prepared to attend the wounded.” 


Marion did not reply, but son ail the household 
were preparing bandages, tearing cloths, hunting 
for any necessaries of sickness. 

The sun was beginning its western path—its mel- 
low light still fell on quiet scenes. The rebels were 
still stationed as at first. Mr. Salisbury wandered 
restlessly about his grounds, seeing with indifferent 
eyes some of his remaining cattle driven off by rebel 
foragers. He entered the room where Marion sat at 
the window, her hands fast clasped, her face turned 
toward the silent road. 

*T cannot endure this!” cried her father, with a 
man’s impatience. 

Even as he spoke, through that golden autumn air 
came the rushing sound of galloping horses; they 
even thought they could hear the faint clattering of 
sabres—the echo of the shout: ‘Fremont and the 
| Union!” 





| Marion rose to her feet without volition of her own; 
her heart gave one suflocating throb, then seemed as 
if it ha} stood still forever. A rattling sound of mus- 





greenery and bloom, and beyond all, rose in the gloom 
lighted by moon-rays, the picturesque mountains, 


which so long filled his heart found utterance in 
words. He could not but remember that sudden 
look which came to ber eyes—a look half-rebellious 
and half-supplicating, as if she bad suffered already 


almost stayed the impetuous words rushing to be 
spoken. 
‘*Miss Salisbury—Marion—do I offend you?” he 





In that garden he had stood with Marion, and that | 


too many struggies. At his first word, she had put | 
out her hand with a gesture of entreaty that had 


ketry came on the air. It was the rebels’ welcome to 
the Body-Guard. Mr. Salisbury caught from the 

shelf Marion’s opera-glass—that toy of so many hap- 
| py hours of song and gas. light. 
“Tam going out to the bill back of the road, you 
| know; I must see them. I shall be safe,” was his 
| rapid reply to Marion’s detaining hand. 

“J will go with you,” she said, and threw her 
shawl over her shoulders. 
| He Lesitated for an instant, then said: 

“T's probably as safe “as it ix here. Comethen;” 

| and he took her hand, and the two ran through their 






































pillaged cornfield, and panted up i 
gave them a partial view of the battl 

Between the reports, they heard t) 
horses, and now they saw the terribk 
which those horses were going. That 
two hundred men were riding throug! 
from a double column beyond the rea 
bres. Five hundred guns were seni 
them. 

Their horses plunge and leap, riders 
with deep red streams staining their , 
carrying life away in their currents, 
that golden sunshine become! They 
enemy through the trees, but to the 
small hills, there are fifteen hundred 1. 
them. Who that heard Zagonyi’s voi 
ever forget it? and his shout, “ Follow 
boys!” thrilled through the boiling b. 
guardsman, as they rushed on, 

The man and woman on the hill sa: 
knew that their best beloved were amon; 
men. Now the cavalry have passed 
fire of horror, and have stopped befor. 
rating them from the enemy. Four di 
the fence down, bullets whistling and « 
ing around them, Is it a false fanc: 
Marion think one of those lithe figu 
Molyneux? He does not fall, but 
dashes away to the charge with the, 


“Horrible! Incomparably glorious!” 
Marion could not have spoken, She 
whelming vehemence with which the . 
Zigonyi at their head, throw themsol 
rebels—that the rebels break, and then 
break and fly over the fields, throug. 
along the road, with the cavalry thu. 
them. And there is lett the field of bati 

“Let us go back,” said Mr. Salisbu: 
went in silence back to the house, and » 
hoping in trembling, agonized exp 
son or friend might come to them. 

Sometimes they saw one of the Guard 
no familiar face appeared, So, at last, M. 
suddenly seeming like an old man, rose, 
to Marion, said: 

* Let us tind Walter.” 

Taking water and wine with them, the 

followed by the servants, and by Mr, Sa! 

laborers. Marion felt strong—the stren, 
most always comes with necessity. 1 


and her father, Half way through their . 
Marion heard a low exclamation from 
who had knelt down by the side of a pros 
With a frozen heart Marion came nea: 
that on her father’s arm rested the blonc 
marble face of Floyd. One glance told li 
blue eyvs were closed never to open aga 
noble heart that had loved in vain, had g 
compense. Though her soul was pierce: 
not be sorry, for she felt that he was glad 
Mr. Salisbury reverently laid the head 
the sod, and pursued his search for his 
of light fell upon bright hair and beard 
yards away. The father’s heart seem 
him. Inamoment more his son’s head 
breast, his entreating eyes fixed on that , 
Marion took the hands of her brother | 
scarcely less cold. Walter opened his e 
sweet smile curved his lips as he met thu 
and he spoke feebly: 

“TI knew I should live ti you came— 
you’d come. Heaven bless you!” Then 
after, to himself, “ O, the wild charge the 
A brilliant smile, fleeting as brilliant, « 
Salisbury had given to bis country all he 
father sat quiet and silent, holding the fa 
close to his heart. 

It seemed to Marion that her life wa- 
away with the crimson drops that had o 
from the ghastly wound in Walter’s sid 
felt conscious of some superhuman strengti 
Lifting her eyes from that long look at he: 
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face, their first glance rested upon t) 
a rebel near her, whose rigid features we: 
but it was several minutes before she knev 
the one once wounded by her pistol shot. 
was dead, 

She rose from Walter’s side, urged on b- 


hope. With her canteen of water in her 
went among the wounded—one face, dark 
some, plain in her thoughts through all th 
last, leaning against a tree, with hand} 
his side, she saw a figure that stirred her 
pulses. A moment after, she had come so: 
hiro, and said, lowly: 


“Do you want some water?” 
Molyneux turned his head, and over 


pallor there came the sweeping tide of cri: 
ed by that voice. 


‘*l am very thirsty,” he said. 
She held the water to his lips with u: 


hand. Then she stanched his wound, a 
seen bim do when she had wounded the 
eyes devoured her face. Strangely, she t: 
of sumething like Lappiness thrill th: 
misery. 


He took her band, and pressed it to hi 


lips with a fervor that warmed its chilliness 
an aye of passionate feeling. Every pang 


ium, Of jealous doubt, fled from him in the 


ion of this unexpected meeting. He 
wound. He ouly knew that Marion’s glance 
more upon him—her presence penetrati 
deeps beyond ail other deeps. That presen 
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Mr. Salisbury’s voice at last bursts from . 


were refreshed by water ffom the hands . 
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isked, with a tender respect that pierced her sensi- 
ive nature. 

She struggled for the self-command that had now 
,ecome a constant necessity to her. She stood before 
‘im, more beautiful to him than anything else in the 
vorld—dearer than life—and spoke that which he 
new was irrevocable, which forever forbade the 
ealization of his hopes. 

“Tt cannot be an offence that you offer love to me,” 
he began; ‘‘no woman could name it that! But, O 
Mr. Floyd, I am so sorry!” 

Her voice trembled and broke; tears that could not 
hen be controlled, sprang to her eyes. With an 
mpulsive movement she cowered her face with her 
1ands, feeling that, unhappy as she had been, this 
vas the bitterest moment of all. The tender, noble 
aature of Floyd responded worthily. His own lips 
vere tremulous with this agony, a8 he said, slowly, 
and with effort: 

‘I do not blame you, Marion. My fate has willed 

hat my one love should not be happiness. And yet, 
God knows Iam not sorry that 1 love you. These 
tears, that are for you and I, will be sweet to 
remember.” 

“There was a moment of silence; then she felt his 
lips on her hair and forehead, and he murmured: 

« God keep thee, beloved!” and she heard his rapid 
‘votsteps down the path, and through the gate. 

Now, in the camp life that could not but be lonely 
to him, that picture of this woman, as she stood with 
him then, brought him that powerful sensation so 
strangely mingled of happiness and intolerable regret. 
And Marion was left alone with her father and her 
work, which she made as lengthy each day as she 
could, glad of the fatigue which brought sleep to her 
eyes at night. 

So days wenton. September changed to October— 
.march of golden days—a triumph of the summer’s 
silent working. The friends of the Salisburys were 

, hundred miles away, but around Springtield the 
rebels were gathering. Still Marion felt no fear. She 
‘ould not fear for herself, only when, at long inter- 
vals, word came from the brother and son, then an 
agonized leap of the heart, a gasping breath before 
she knew what the word was, showed her the dread- 













































































ful power of suffering she possessed. 
They had been plundered of half their cattle; 
hardly a day passed but one of the servant-girls came 





in in breathless panic, to tell of some new depreda- 
tions, or that she had seen some ragged, gray-coated 
ruffian prowling neat. Mr. Salisbury hardly dared 
to leave the house an hour. His crops were despoiled, 
his farm little more than a waste. In those days, 
he thought regretfully of the New England home 
where he might have left his daughter; for hinwself 
he cared little. The family were urged to come into 
the town, and leave their house, but neither father 


| 


nor daughter felt the necessity of a removal. 


One day in that bright October, which none near 
that town could ever forget, Mr. Salisbury came hur- 
rying in from the fields, flung open the doors rapidly 
in his search for his daughter, and when he found 
her, he exclaimed: 

“There is no mistake now; the rebels are in large 
numbers in the woods yonder, and are stationed each 

' side of the ereek-road. And they say Zagonyi’s men 
are marching this way. There’ll be an encounter 
' before night.” 

“ Zagopyi’s men,” meant much to father and 
daughter, for among them were their dearest and 
best. The Dutch girl, whose work Marion was su- 
perintending, let fallher broom, and opened her lips in 
ashrill scream. Marion’s face grew pale; this news 
was what her heart had dreaded every hour tor 
weeks. 

“ They have said the Body-Guard have beeh march- 

_ ing this way several times before,” she said, in that 
| eonstrained voice which betokens rigid selt-command, 
| «Yes; but I have an impression this report is true 
' this time,’ responded her father. Then after a mo- 
ment of silence, he said, as if speaking to himself: 
| «All day there has been a weight like ice upon my 
heart. We will be prepared to attend the wounded.” 
| Marion did not reply, but s:on all the household 
| were preparing bandages, tearing cloths, hunting 
| for any necessaries of sickness. 
| 


The sun was beginning its western path—its mel- 
low light still fell on quiet scenes. The rebels were 

| still stationed as at first. Mr. Salisbury wandered 
. | restlessly about his grounds, seeing with indifferent 
eyes some of his remaining cattle driven off by rebel 
foragers. He entered the room where Marion sat at 
the window, her hands fast clasped, her face turned 


toward the silent road. 


“T cannot endure this!” cried her father, with a 


| man’s impatience. 


Even as he spoke, through that golden autumn air 
came the rushing sound of galloping horses; they 
even thought they could hear the faint clattering of 
sabres—the echo of the shout: ‘Fremont aud the 


| Union!” 
| 


her heart gave one suffocating ibrob, then seemed as 
A rattling sound of mus- 
ketry came on the air. It was the rebels’ welcome to 
the “Body-Guard. Mr. Salisbury caught from the 
shelf Marion’s opera-glass—that toy of so many hap- 


° | Gf it hart stood still forever. 


| 
| 


. | py hours of song and gas light. 


| “1 am going out to the bill back of the road, you 
know; I must see them. I shall be safe,” was his 


| rapid reply to Marion’s detaining hand. 


! shawl over her shoulders. 
| He hesitated fur an instant, then said: 


“It’s probably as safe as it is here. Comethen;” | 
| and he took Ler hand, and the two ran through their 
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pillaged cornfield, and panted up the hill, which 
gave them a partial view of the battle. 


horses, and now they saw the terrible path through 


two hundred men were riding through a horrible fire 

from a double column beyond the reach of their sa- 

bres. Five hundred guns were sending death upon 
them. 

Their horses plunge and leap, riders topple and fall, 

with deep red streams staining their garments, and 

carrying life away in their currents. How lurid has 
that golden sunshine become! They cannot see this 
enemy through the trees, but to the east, over the 
small hills, there are fifteen hundred rebels awaiting 
them. Who that heard Zagonyi’s voice then could 
ever forget it? and his shout, ‘‘ Follow me, my brave 
boys!” thrilled through the boiling blood of every 
guardsman, as they rushed on. 

The man and woman on the hill saw it all, and 
knew that their best beloved were among those horse- 
men. Now the cavalry have passed through that 
fire of horror, and have stopped before a fence sepa- 
rating them from the enemy. Four dismount to let 
the fence down, bullets whistling and comrades fall- 
ing around them. Is it a false fancy that makes 
Marion taink one of those lithe figures is Camille 
Molyneux? He does not fall, but mounts and 
dashes away to the charge with the rest of them. 
Mr. Salisbury’s voice at last bursts from his lips: 

“Horrible! Incomparably glorious!” 

Marion could not have spoken. She sees the over- 
whelming vehemence with which the Guard, with 
Zagonyi at their head, throw themselves upon the 
rebels—that the rebels break, and then gather, then 
break and fly over the fields, through the woods, 
along the road, with the cavalry thundering after 
them. And there is left the field of battle. 

* Let us go back,” said Mr. Salisbury; and they 
went in silence back to the house, and waited awhile, 
hoping in trembling, agonized expectancy that 
son or friend might come to them. 

Sometimes they saw one of the Guard ride by, but 
no familiar face appeared. So, at last, Mr. Salisbury, 
suddenly seeming like an old man, rose, and turning 
to Marion, said: 

* Let us find Walter.” 

Taking water and wine with them, they went forth, 
followed by the servants, and by Mr. Salisbury’s day 
laborers. Marion felt strong—the strength that al- 
most always comes with necessity. Parched lips 
were refreshed by water ffom the hands of this girl 
and her father. Half way through their search, and 
Marion heard a low exclamation from her father, 
who had knelt down by the side of a prostrate man. 

With a frozen heart Marion came nearer, and saw 
that on her father’s arm rested the blonde head, the 
marble face of Floyd. One glance told her that those 
blue eyes were closed never to open again; that the 
noble heart that had loved in vain, had gone toits re- 
compense. Though her soul was pierced, she could 
not be sorry, for she felt that he was glad. 

Mr. Salisbury reverently laid the head back upon 
the sod, and pursued his search for his son. A ray 
of light fell upon bright hair and beard but a few 
yards away. The father’s heart seemed choking 
him. Inamoment more his son’s head was on his 
breast, his entreating eyes fixed on that pallid face. 

Marion took the hands of her brother in her own, 
scarcely less cold. Walter opened his eyes; a soft, 
sweet smile curved his lips as he met those glances, 
and he spoke feebly: 

“T knew I should live till you came—I was sure 
you’d come. Heaven bless you!” Then an instant 
after, to himself, ‘‘O, the wild charge they made!” 

A brilliant smile, fleeting as brilliant, and Walter 
Salisbury had given to his country all he had. The 
father sat quiet and silent, holding the face of his son 
close to his heart. 

It seemed to Marion that her life was dropping 
away with the crimson drops that had vozed slowly 
from the ghastly wound in Waiter’s side. She still 
felt conscious of some superhuman strength to endurey 
Lifting her eyes from that long look at her brother’s 
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face, their first glance rested upon the form of 
a rebel near her, whose rigid features were familiar, 
but it was several minutes before she knew him to be 
the one once wounded by her pistol shot. He, too, 
was dead. 

She rose from Walter’s side, urged on by fear and 
hope. With her canteen of water in her hand, she 
went among the wounded—one face, dark and hand- 
some, plain in her thoughts through all this woe. At 
last, leaning against a tree, with hand held fast to 
his side, she saw a figure that stirred her congealed 
pulses. A moment after, she hal come softly behind 
hiro, and said, lowly: 

“Do you want some water?” 

Molyneux turned his head, and over his deadly 
pallor there came the sweeping tide of crimson, call- 
ed by that Voie. 

“Tani very thirsty,” he said. 

She held the water to his lips with untreMibling 
land. Then she stanched his wound, as she had 
seen him do when she had wounded the rebel. His 
eyes devoured her face. Strangely, she felt a glow 
of something like happiness thrill through her 


Between the reports, they heard the tramp of the 


which those horses were going. That little body of 


strength into his frame; even then began the recuper- 
ating from his wound and from the fatigue which all 
the Guard must have felt after the long ride and 
then their terrible charge. 

Days after, lying on his couch at Mr. Salisbury’s, 
he told to the girl who had so often sat by his side, 
the story of his love, his doubts, his pavsionate de- 
spair. Told it, clasping tightly the hand dearest to 
him, the hand go soon to be his own. 

“T could not tell you that I did not love Floyd— 
that I did love you,” said Marion, who could not 
have been otherwise than she was to this man whom 
she loved when he had not declared his love. ' 

“IT should have risked all, knowing that otherwise 
I never could win,” he said. Then, as he saw Mr. 
Salisbury’s prematurely bent figure upon the piazza, 
‘Heaven helping me, I will be a good son to our 
father.” 

As soon as possible, the three returned to the East, 
bringing with them the bodies they could not bear 
should rest in that far soil—all that was left of the 
two who rode to death that day. 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


TOO MUCH HASTE. 


BY JAMES DABNEY. 








GEORGE SUMMERS was a brave ld4d. He was 
twelve years old, and well grown for his age. He 
stood high in his classes, and was regarded by his 
teacher as the most promising boy in the school. He 
was a trathfal lad, too, and his teacher was proud of 
him on this account. He knew he could always de- 
pend upon George for a fair and candid statement of 
whatever happened, - 
One day the teacher placed in his desk an unusual- 
ly fine orange. He had bought it on his way to the 
school, and intended to carry it home to his wife who 
was sick. During the recess he left the room to attend 
to something on the grounds, and when he returned 
he found George Summers just closing the lid of his 
desk. 

“What are you doing there, George?” he asked, 
noticing the flush on the lad’s face. 

‘“‘T was looking to see what mark you gave me to- 
day, sir,” replied the boy, in some confusion. 

“You should not have done so without my per- 
mission,” said the teacher, gravely. 

“T know I did not do right, sir,” said George, ‘ but 
I was very anxious to see if I would lose my place in 
my class, as it is the first time I have failed to be 
perfect in my Latin.” 

“Don’t do so again, but come to me when you 
want any such information,” said the teacher. Tak- 
ing his seat, he opened his desk to look for something, 
when he uttered an exclamation of surprise, and 
called George Summers; but the boy had left the 
room by this time. Going to the door, the teacher 
called him back. ‘ Where is my orange, George?” 
he asked. 

“T have not got it, sir,” replied the boy. 

“The orange was in the desk when I left the 
room,” said the teacher. “Oa my return I found 
you at my desk, and my orange was gone. Tell the 
truth, George. What did you do with the fruit?” 
“IT did not know that you hai an orange,” said the 
boy, looking him frankly in the face. ‘I did not see 
any in your desk, and, indeed, sir, I have not taken 
it.” 

The teacher said nothing more, but rang the bell 
for the reassembling of the school. When all the 
boys were in their places, he told them that he had 
brought an orange to schoo! with him, but that some 
one had taken it from his desk. Then taking the 
roll, he called over the names, asking each boy if he 
took the orange, or if he knew anything about it. 
Jach one answered, “no.” When he came to George 
Summers, the lad returned the same answer to the 
first question, but when asked if he knew anything 
about it, he was silent, and then said he’d rather not 
tell, as it might bring some of his companions into 
trouble, and after all he was not certuin. 

The teacher looked at him sternly for a while, and 
then said, severely: 

“JT don’t mind the loss of the orange, but | am very 
sorry to find that I have a thief in my school, and 
that that thief is one whom I have always regarded 
as my best pupil. I mean you, George, for I am sat- 
istied now that you took the orange. If you will con- 
fess it, I will try to overlook your fault, but, if you do 
not doso, I shall punish you severely after school.” 
When the exercises of the day were over George 
was called to the teacher’s desk, and the questions 
repeated. He reiterated his denial, and the teacher 
whipped him severely. The boy did not flinch or 
murmur. He stood proud and siient while the de- 
grauling punishment was being inflicted, never be- 
tiaying by the slightest movement, any emotion. 
The boys looked on in astonishment, and at last the 
teacher paused, and said: 

“Tam sorry to see you so hardened, George. 1 
thought you a better bey.” 

“T am not hardened,” replied George, indignantly. 
“You have charged me with dishonesty, and whip- 
ped me for it without any proof. You never knew 





misery. | 
He took her hand, and pressed it to his burning | 
lips with a fervor that warmed its chilliness, that held | 
au age of passionate feeling. Every pang of suspi- ; 
cion, of jealous doubt, fled from him in the intoxica- | 
tion of this unexpected meeting. He forgot his , 
wound. He only knew that Marion’s glance was ouce | 
more upon him—her presence penetrating to the 
deeps beyond ail other deeps. That presence infused | 





me to tell you a lie, but refuse to believe me, and 
treat me so uow merely Upon suspicion.” 

The teacher thought there was some furce in what 
the boy said, and that he might have been too hasty; 
but the case seemed to him so plain that he did not 
see how there could be a doubt about it. 
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“T shall not come back again, sir,” said George, 
firmly. ‘“ You have treated me too badly tor me to 
want to stay here. I shall tell my father all about 
this, and ask him to take me away.” 

‘I will see your father to-night, myself,” said the 
teacher, and he dismissed the school. 

After the boys were gone the teacher sat for a long 
time, thinking over the occurrence. Somehow he 
could not help feeling reproached for his baste. 
George had always been the best, the most truthful 
boy in the school, and it was very strange that he 
should do so mean a thing; and, after all, the evi- 
dence against him was not conclusive when it came 
to be sifted carefully. 

As he sat there a lucky thought entered the teach- 
er’s mind, and rising he examined closely every desk 
in the school-room. His search was almost ended 
when he discovered in a remote corner of a desk a 
couple of orange seeds, and a piece of fresh rind. The 
owner of this desk was a bad boy, and one who had 
given him a great deal of trouble. What if this boy 
should prove the real thief? 

Without delay the teacher proceeded to the house 
of the lad, Jim Greenidge by name. Arriving there, 
and asking for the boy’s father, he told him the whole 
story. Mr. Greenidge, with shame and mortitication, 

called his son into the room, and asked him where he 
got the orange he had at school that day. As the boy 
saw his teacher, his face grew deathly pale, and he 
replied in a frightened tone that he did not have an 
orange at school. The teacher then produced the 
bits of rind and the seeds he had found,and asked how 
they came to be in his desk. The boy saw that there 
was no escape for him, and yielding to the commands 
and threats of his father confessed that he had taken 
the orange, and that he had been afraid to confess it. 
Having discovered the mistake he had made, the 
teacher now tock his way to the residence of Mr. 
Summers to do what he could towards repairing the 
damage he haddone. He was received with cold po- 
liteness by the boy’s father. Upon h earing what 
the teacher had to say, Mr. Summers called George 
into the room, and the teacher tuld him how he had 
discovered his innocence. 

“Did you suspect Jim Greenidge of taking the or- 
ange?” asked the teacher. 

“Yes sir,” replied George. “I saw him coming 
from your desk as I went up to it, and I noticed a 
guilty look on his face.” 

“Then why did you not tell this to me?” 

“‘ Because,” said the boy, proudly, “I would not do 
80 mean a thing as to accuse one of my companions 
simply on suspicion.” 

The teacher winced, for it was a home thrust. He 
was silent for a moment, and then said: 

“Tam sorry this has happened, George, and 1 hope 
you wil! forget it and forgive it, and come back to 
school to-morrow.” 

“Let me speak for my son,” said Mr. Summers. 
“That he will forgive you for the wrong you have 
done him, I am sure. But I cannot permit him to go 
back to your school, and he does not desire to do so. 
You were very wrong to accuse a boy of an infamous 
offence merely upon suspicion, when you had al ways 
known him to be honorable and upright, and to in- 
flict upon him a degrading punishment upon no 
stronger evidence. I cannot place my boy in such 
danger again. George sustains my decision, and it is 
final. This ought to teach you a lesson, and I hope 
you will profit by it.” 

The teacher departed in silence, a wiser and an 
humbler man. The next day he proclaimed George’s 
innocence, and expelled Jim Greenidge. He did 
profit by his lesson, and never again permitted him- 
self to act in haste or upon mere suspicion in matters 
in which his pupils were concerned. 





Hiographical Portfolio. 
[Compiled expressly for The Flag of our Union.} 
BY JEREMIAH COLBURN. 


MAJOR ROBERT KIRKWOODR, 

A BRAVE and meritorious officer of the Delaware 
line, in the army of the American Revolution, was 
born in New Castle county, near Newark, Delaware. 
On the termination of his studies at the Newark 
academy, he engaged in farming, and continued in 
that vccupation until hostilities touk place between 
Great Britain and the American Colonies. 

In 1776, he entered as a lieutenant in a regiment 
raised in his native State, commanded by Colonel 
Hazlet, and with it joined the army under General 
Washington at New York. He was present through- 
out the campaign at Long Island and its neighbor- 
hood, and partovk in the disasters that ensued from 
the misfortunes of our troops in that quarter. On 
General Washingion’s return to the Jerseys, when 
victory was recalled to the American standard at 
Trenton and Princeton, he participated in his coun- 
try’s triumpls. In the battle at Princeton, on the 
5th of January, 1777, Colonel Haziet was killed. On 
the reorganization of the iegiment under Colonel 
Hall, Lieutenant Kirkwood received the commission 
of captain, and served throughout the campaigns of 
1777, 78 and °79, being in every battle of importance 
fought during this period. 

In 1780, General Gates took with him the Delaware 
regiment and the Maryland troops, to South Carolina, 





You can go home now, George,” le said. “1 | 
hope you will be in a bettur irauie of mind when you | 
come back to-morrow.” | 


Camden, on the 16ia of August, 1779,in which engage-’ 
ment General Gates sustained a seriuus defeat. In 
this disaster, the Delaware 1eziment was reduced 
from eight to two Companies; the commanding ofli- 


presented by the city of Lubeck to Gustavus Vasa was 
sold in 1825, to M. Schinkel, a chamberlain of the 


book used by Charles I., of England on the scaffold 
fetched 2500 francs; that the coat worn by Charles 
XU, at the battle of Pultowa, was sold in Edinburgh 
for 561,000 frances; and that in 1816 Lord “ Schwar- 
terbury” gave 16,595 francs for a tooth of Newton, 
which is now set in a ring and worn by the eldest 
branch of that noble family. 


Preservation of Lemons. 


served by the very simple process of varnishing them 
with a solution of shellac in spirit of wine. 
lemon juice is thus obtainable at all seasons of the 
year; and if the peel be required for fiavoring, the 
skin of shellac may be easily removed by simply 
kneading the elastic lemon in the hands. 


Paste Jewels. 


stance artificially compounded from litharge, white 
sand, and a sinall quantity of potash. 
brilliant white paste from which diamonds are imi- 
tated, 
made to the white sirass. 
of cobalt is added; for emeralis, th: oxides of chrome 








| ers, with thea greater part of the regiment, being 
| made prisoners by the British. The two companies 
| that remained continued under the command of 
Captains Kirkwood and Jacquet. Under these offi- 
cers the remains of the regiment served until the 
close of the war, In the Southern campaign the two 
companies were attached as light infantry to General 
Henry Lee’s celebrated Virginia legion, who placed 
great confidence in them. 

In the battle of the Cowpens, on the 17th of Janu- 

ary, 1781, in which the corps of the British Colonel 
Tarleton was cut to pieces; at Guilturd, on the 15th 
of March, where Lord Cornwallis’s army received a 
shock from which it never recovered; and at Eutaw 
Springs, in September of the same year, Captain 
Kirkwood exhibited his usual trait of gallantry. At 
the Cowpens, he was at the head of the first platoon 
of Colonel Eagar Howard’s memorable corps; and 
when an order to charge was given, Kirkwood ad- 
vanced ten paces in front of his company, charged 
the enemy and called to bis men to come on! His 
example, said General Morgan, inspired the whole 
corps. The Southern army finally drove the British 
from the Carolinas, taking successively nine of their 
forts or fortitied places. Captain Kirkwood was al- 
ways among the first in the enemy’s lines or works, 
and repeatedly received the thanks of Generals 
Greene, Morgan and Smallwood. At the termina- 
tion of the war, th rough the solicitation and influence 
of General Washington, he was brevetted a major. 
Major Kirkwood, after the war, emigrated to the 
State of Ohio, and settled on his lands near Wheeling, 
in the then Indian country. He was engaged in sev- 
eral battles with the Indians, resuming his sword as 
the ollest captain of the oldest regiment in the 
United States. 
In the defeat of General St. Clair, by the Miami 
Indians, on the 4ih ot November, 1792, Major Kirk- 
wood fell on the field of battle, fighting with his 
former heroism at the head of his detachment. It 
was the thirty-third time he had risked his life for his 
country; and he died, as he had lived, brave, patri- 
otic, and honored. 





@ur Curisus Department, 
(Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 

Earthquakes. . 

M. Alexis Perrey of Dijon, who has for many years 
made a special study of earthquakes, and prepared 
voluminous tables of such as have taken place, comes 
to the conclusion that they are periodical, and that 
there is a relation between the frequency of earth- 
quakes and the rotation of the moon. “Is this rela- 
tion,” he asks, “one of cause and effect?” and he 
answers the question affirmatively. The moon, he 
argues, attracis the central nucleus of the globe; the 
nucleus is thus drawn towards the moon, and presses _. 
against the inside of the outer crust of the earth. | 
This crust does not yield readily to the pressure; | 
sometimes it gives way, and breaks, or, in other 
words, an earthquake occurs; and, seeing that the 
attraction is greatest when the sun arid moon are in 
opposition, there will be more earthquakes at the 
syzygies than at the quadratures And regard being 
had to the earth’s orbital motion, ‘they are more 
frequent at the winter solstice than at the summer ;” 
that is, when the earth is nearest to thesun. Per- 
haps Mr. Robert Mallet and other natural philoso- 
phers will have something to say upon this theory. 





Zine Paint. é 

During the operation of smelting zinc, a large por- 
tion of the metal escapes in the form of vapor, con- 
sisting of finely-divided metallic zine. This vapor is 
known by the workmen as ‘zinc fume.” Whenit 
has cooled, it is deposited as fine dust on every part 
of the smelting works. A continental manufacturer 
has recently proposed to utilize this substance, by 
grinding it with varnish, and applying it to iron, asa 
preservative against rust. The principle of the op- 
eration, it wil! be seen, is the same as that of galvan- 
izing; but the coating of metallic zinc is applied in 
a diff-rent manner, 


Ancient Relics. 
The Paris Presse says that the ivory arm-chair 


King of Sweden, for 120,000 francs; that the prayer- 





A correspondent states that lemons may be pre- 
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The basis of the paste now used is strass, a sub- 
This is the 


For the colored stones various additions are 
‘Thus, for sapphires, oxide 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
AIR-CASTLE BUILDING. 


BY STANLEY H. PARKER. 


I buiit and carved a palace grand, 
Reared it high in air, 

Peopled it with an elfin band— 
It was truly fair; 

And all around the rooms were flowers— 
Flowers # sweet and rare, 

That you would never heed the hours 
You might squander there. 


Light through the halls rang music sweet, 
The elves encircling; 

Soft the bells on the fairies’ feet 
Oftentimes would ring, 

For night and day the fairies danced, 
And never ceased to sing: 

Brightly the burning tapers glanced, 
High above their king. 


But though there was gathered beauty, 
And the song of lute, 

It became a painful duty 
To keep these pleasures mute; 

So at night the halls they darkened: 
This I would confute; 

If they to my voice had hearkened, 
*Twould me better suit. 


Yet, alas! they would not listen, 
Shut the palace door; 

And the lights did no more glisten, 
Elves away did soar. 

The memory will never wane 
Of those days of yore; 

I wish for them, but wish in vain— 
They return no more. 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


The Fortunes and Misfortunes of 
Solomon Tripp. 





BY MRS. R. B. EDSON. 





I REJOICE in the romantic name of Solomon Tripp; 
usually, however, abbreviated to Sol Tripp, by those 
irreverent persons who have not a proper regard for 
Scripture nawes. It always seemed awfully sacrile- 
gious to me—just fancy any of the wise man’s dear 
seven hundred wives calling him “Sol!” What the 
object of my maternal progenitor could have been in 
naming me for so wise and renowned a man as King 
Solomon, I have never been able to determine. It 
was not a family name among the Tripps, as some 
names I could mention: for instance, there were 
fifteen John Tripps, nineteen Sam Tripps, and twen- 
ty-five Tom Tripps, not including a score or two more 
of infantile Tripps, who had not as yet attained to 
the full dignity of the name, but were called respec- 
tively, Johnny, and Sammy, and Tommy Tripp. But 
by whichever of these cognomens they were known, 
they were all of them, without exception, bold, black- 
eyed, dare-devil little fellows, who were afraid of 
nothing, not even of their respective parents! By 
what strange mischance such a stray bird as I ever 
came in the Tripp nest, I could never tell, and, in- 
deed, I gave up trying to solve the problem, after a 
council cf old ladies in our village—which, by-the- 
way, was called Tripptown—declared oracularly, that 
I “ was no Tripp.” 

Perhaps 4 brief description of my personal appear- 
ance might not be amiss. I believe it is the usual 
custom of story writers to describe the personel/e of 
their heroes, and,as I am my own hero, 1 hope it 
will not be considered egotistical in me to follow their 
example. I am of rather an aspiring turn, having 
rcached, before my seventeenth summer, the sublime 
altitude of six feet and twoinches. I did not “‘ tower 
proudly aloft,” however; on the contrary, I was af- 
tected with a chronic desire to draw my head into my 
shoulders, and my ankles into my pants, which, as 1 
grew so faust, I could never quite succeed in doing. 
My hair is of that peculiar shade denominated 
“sandy,” and my complexion is of the same hue, and 
1 fondly expect. if I am ever so fortunate as to raise 
a beard, that that will be of the same delightful color. 
I have always been troubled with a provoking pro- 
pensity to blush upon every reasonable or unreason- 
able occasion. In fact, bashfulness is my particular 
weakness, and has been the fruitful source of nearly 
all of my misfortunes. It has caused me more whip- 
pings in school than I would like tomention. Ifany 
mischief was discovered, and the boys were ordered 
into the floor, I immediately grew crimson, from my 
shirt collar to the roots of my hair, which being taken 
as evidence of guilt, I was at once pronounced the 
culprit, and, being ordered to take off my jackct, was 

politely requested to step into the entry, and settle 
the acccunt with the “‘ master.” In fact, I was the 
general scapegoat of every one of those black-eyed 
Johruys. and Sammys, and Tommys. I do not think 
I was deficient in courage, I was never afraid to be 
alone, night or day—indeed [ very much preferred to 
be—and I have faced some real dangers, where strong 
men wavered, and have not flinched—and, by the 
way, that is how I met with ‘he Miss Fortune of my 
life. But I will not anticipate. As I was saying, it 
was more from ‘iffidence, than lack of courage, that 


| est remem brance I have Lad a decided penchant for ! cherries *” with Allie Bond. 


the feminine portion of humanity. I remember that 

my mother used to say that I was the most afi ctionate 

child she had. It was undoubtedly the cropping out 

of this peculiar propensity. I remember that I had 

@ magnificent sled presented me by my maternal un- 

cle, which was completely worn out, and destroyed, 

by the “other” boys, in sliding down hill with the 

girls, while I stood looking on, ready to have given 

my life for the easy assurance with which they steer- 

ed with one hand, and held on to some rosy, ravish- 

ing little miss in worsted and dimity, with the other. 

But, as for daring to touch one of them myself—hor- 

ror! I should as svon have thought of taking Venus 

or Mercury for a football! 

There was a glorious pond in Tripptown, where the 

ice froze the earliest, and lasted the longest, and was 

the thickest, and clearest, and smoothest in the 

whole universe. It was owing, perhaps, to my long, 

lithe limbs, that I was considered the “‘ tallest” (L am 

not speaking literally now) skater in the village. 

But, after the girls took it into their heads to skate, 

it was ull up with me. The “ pigeon wings,” and 

“spread eagles,” and other fancy devices I had been 

wont to cut on the ice, to the intinite delight and 
wonder of another and smaller crop of Johnrys and 
Tommys, were sorry enough lcoking birds, now. 
Not that I disliked the innovation—O no. I doubt if 
one of the bold, black-eyed boys who carried on in- 
cipient flirtations with embryo belles, was half as 
glad in his heart as I. But as for skating backward, 
and sideways, and cutting my name, and all that sort 
of thing, with a score of bright, roguish eyes watch- 
ing me, and little peals of soft, silvery laughter ring- 
ing in my ears, why, I just couldn’t do it, that was 
all. I remember one day in particular, when I came 
near being a hero, and probably should, if it had not 
been for my abominable bashfulness. 

It was late in the season, and we had had a heavy 
south rain, and the older, and wiser pecple said the 
ice was unsafe. But what boy ever believed that? 
It was a lovely afternoon, as soft and sweet as May. 
One after another of the boys aud girls ventured on, 
and scon all caution was forgotten in the exciting 
sport Allie Bond, one ef the most daring, bewilder- 
ing little pieces of femininity that ever set a poor fel- 
low distracted, and the very memory of whose roses 
and dimples makes my blood tingle even at this re- 
mote day, was determined on skating across the 
pond. Some of the more cautious remoustrated, but 
it only made her the more determined. There was 
quite a little breeze blowing, and she skimmed along 
without scarce seeming to touch the ice. The rest 
of us were some distance behind, I, as usual, skulk- 
ing along the edge, to escape observation as much as 
possible. Suddenly a startled cry from Allie drew 
all eyes towards her. Just before her a large air 
hole had fretted and rotted the ice, and it was al- 
ready cracking with her slender weight. Scream 
after scream rent the air, but terror seemed to have 
paralyzed every limb. My diffidence was forgotten 
in an instant, and while it did not seem to myself 
that I scarcely moved, they told me afterward that I 
fairly flew. The wind filling her garments, bore her 
its hungry jaws to receive her. But she behaved 
grandly. 
pink was gone out of her face, but her eyes were 
steacy and clear, and the sweet mouth set and firm. 
My breath came thick and fast, and I could never 
really tell how it was that I caught her under one 
atm, and with one mighty effort swung myself clear 
of the crashing mass, and sped like the wind shore- 
ward. All this time I had never thought of myself 
once, but, as I neared the shore with my burden, a 
ringing cheer burst from the crowd of parents, a: 

well as children, among which were her father and 
mother. I glanced up to find alleyes bent upon us. 
A sense of my “ peculiar” situation broke upon me. 
I felt the blood rushing to my head—I grew dizzy— 
stumbled—and fell, striking a magnificent vein of 
“claret,” and sticking the toe of my skate through 


slowly on to where a black, yawning chasm opened | 


She was very white; all the soft, sea-shell | 


The sentence was re- | 
ceived—as the papers say—with long and continued | 
applause. I do not hesitate to express the opinion 

that the Tripptowners were, of all rude and incon- 

siderate people, the rudest and most unbearable. 

For my part I have never been able to this day, to 

see where the laugh came in. But the worst—or, 

rather, the best—is yet tocome. Susy Tripp, asaucy, 

black-eyed, cherry-cheeked little cousin of mine, 

whispered audibly to Allie: 

‘“* Don’t beatraid, Allie; just get up and go through 

the motions. Sol wont touch you, he daren’t kiss a 

doll baby!” 

That started me—or, rather, the laugh that follow- 

ed it—and seizing the now shrinking Miss Allie (and 

I must say my courage rose in proportion as she grew 

timid), I mounted the prescribed ‘‘steps,” and, not- 
withstanding Tom’s injunction ‘“‘to be sure they 

were ripe,” I think I did full justice to the cherry 

business, and I don’t mind admitting that I have 
had a decided partiality for that delectable fruit ever 
since! 

At length, through much tribulation, I attained 
my majority. I believe 1 have remarked before that 
I was of a very aspiring nature, but I much doubt if 
the reader is prepared for the sublime heights to 
which my ambition rose. Like most reserved people, 
I was exceedingly visionary and romantic. With my 
little seven-by-nine attic for an auditory, and an in- 
verted tablé tor a rostrum, I have been delivered of 
some of the most remarkable bursts of eloquence that 
ever “ fired the popular heart.”? I had read with ab- 
sorbing interest ‘* The Printer Boy,” ‘The Bobbin 
Boy,” “The Farmer Boy” and ‘“ The Tailor Boy,” 
not to mention numerous other wonderful boys who 
became eminent, and electrified the world; to say 
nothing of the satisfaction of being handed down to 
posterity in a three shilling pamphlet. Fired witha 
sublime spirit of emulation, I determined that J, too, 
would make a name in the world; a name which 
Tripptown should yet delight to honor. Tripptown 
might do very well for the several editions uf Johns, 
Samuels and Thomases, but it could never satisfy my 
ambition. I said this over very bravely, and with an 
air of exultation, to an old set of bureau drawers, a 
big, clumsy, red chest, and two flag-bottomed chairs 
(which comprised my attic audience), and dared them 
to controvert my position. But they maintained a 
dogged silence, the bureau looking particularly glum ; 
but I fancied the dormer window gave me a quizzical 
look, out of its one little, funny, goggle eye. 

It was not until the week before my twenty-first 
birthday, that I gained sufficient courage to acquaint 
my mother with my determination. She was taken 
wholly by surprise. 

“Solomon, my chi!d—” 

“T am twenty-one next week, mother,” I said, in- 
terrupting her. 

She smiled quietly, as she continued :* 

“Your brothers, John Samuel, and Samuel Thom- 
as, are both married and settled on farms of their 
own, and your sisters, Mary and Lydia, will doubt- 
less soon belikewise situated,” (remembering the ex- 
tra amount of “‘kindlings” I had been required to 
prepare during the past winter, I did not feei inclined [| 
| to dispute the point,)—‘‘and your father and I had 
allotted on your staying on the old place, and having 
it when we were done with it.” 

“T hate Tripptown!” I excl 


: a 


? 


» tly. 

‘Hate Tripptown? why Solomon, it was your 
birth-place, and will doubtless be your burial-place.” 

““Well, if I’ve got to stay here, 1 don’t care how 
soon it’s my burial-placé = 

“* My dear boy,” my mother said, coming over and 
drawing my face duwn to her shoulder—just precise- 
ly as if I wasn’t twenty-one next week!—and kissing 
me on either cheek, “if you feel so about it, perhaps 
| you had better go. But Iam sure I don’t know what 
| Seth ” (that was my father) “‘ will say about it.” 

My father was never particularly choice of words, 
and he made no hesitation calling me “‘afvol, amia 
sentimental blockhead,” which the reader will agree 








some sort of a fleecy, crimson dress she wore. In my 
frantic efforts to extricate it, I tore it completely 
from the waist. Springing to my feet, without stop- | 
ping to take off my skates, I sprang across the fields, 
and did not stop to take breath, until I was safely 
locked in my own room. 


ludicrous figure I had cut, floundering on the ice, or 
the words I overheard grandmother Tripp saying to 
my mother, 
it all by his ridiculous bashfulness. Solomon is no 
Tripp.” ; 


her boy, who, whatever he might be to other eyes, 
was always perfect in hers. “If he had been, poor | 
Allie Bond would have been lying in the bottom of | 
the pond, now. Solomon takes atter my folks.” 


prised at my mother’s unusual show of temper, “I 
never see as your fulks were uncommen bashful. Sol 
isa gomi-hearte:] boy, but he'll always be a langhing 
stock if he don’t cvercome this exaggerated bashful- 
ness.” 


annual paring-bees and Luskings, which prevaiied in 
all their primitive purity, in Tripptown. 





I bore the punishment rightfully due to others. The 
very thought of standing up before the schoel, and 
“asserting thy rights,” made the perspiration start 
from every pore. 

But I had another weakness, which perhaps was 
not, after all, quite so unusual. Ever since my earli- 





* rad ears ” should fall to my share. 
dreadful games of forfeit—ugh! 
| think what I have under, 


| 
| At one of tose parties 


And then, those 
I shudder now to 
gone through apprehension. 


} disagreeabls Tommy Tripps, 


It is true Mr. Bond sought me out, and thanked | 
me with tears in his eyes, but I could not forget the | 


“Solomon isa brave boy, but he spoils | 
“ Lucky he isn’t!” my mother said, stung out of | 


her usual sweetness of temper, by the slur against | 


” Why, Betsy,” said my grandmother, mildly, sur- ; 


Anther of the great crosses of my life was the | 


I wasina! 
constant state of dread, lest one of those terrible | 


I was adjudged by one of those | 
to “pick a quart of; 


! with me are not exactly the right expressions for a 
“fond parent” to use in regard to bis hopeful off- 
spring. ‘ Tripptown had been good enough place fur 
‘him to live in,” he said, and he “reckoned it was 
| good enough for me.” 
To my surprise, my mother now came strongly over 
to my side. Of course, with her for an ally, I won the 
day; father yielding grimly, and prophesying that I 
| should be glad enough to come back again before 
| Snow flew.” 
Mother now set herself diligently to the work of 
fitting me out; which, as my father’s “ broad acres ” 
were much more prolific in pitch-p-ines, bay berry and 
sweet-fern than in gold dollars, or greenbacks, it re- 
quired all of her ingenuity to accomplish. Father’s 
| dark-blue swallow-iail, which since my earliest, te- 
| membrance had only done duty for Sundays, * pr. 








| bounded delight of my mother, they were found to 
fit me pertectly—as far as they went, To be sure, 
they wouldn’t have done if I had worn socks, but, as 
“our boys” had always worn long stockings, we de- 
cided that they would “do.” A plaid vest, and ditto 
neck-tie were bought expressly for my “coming out,” 
and thus accoutred, with an extra suit of “common” 
clothes, tied in a red-and-yellow handkerchief, and 
strung across my shoulders, I started in true B. 
Franklin style, only that I had rather the advantage 
of that gentleman, in having twenty-five dollars in 
money, which, to my unbounded surprise, my father 
put into my hani, after I had got into the stage. 

I don’t mind admitting, now, that I felt myself 
growing cold with apprehension, as the familiar 
chimneys of Tripptown faded from my sight. Being 
the only inside passenger, I even got so sentimental 
as to whistle ‘‘ The last link is broken that bound me 
to thee,” when to my unspeakable horror, the dri- 
ver’s face appeared at the litule window under his 
“box,” and witha malicious ‘grin overspreading his 
face, he drawled: 

“‘ Reckon yer gal’s gin yer the sack, youngster!” 

I didn’t whistle again on that line. 

I had determined on striking out large, before I 
left home, and so I made for the city at once. It 
doesn’t matter what city, as I am still rather bashful, 
and it wont do to be too “‘ true to nature,” and so we 
will call it B——, which may be either Boston, or 
Babylon, sccording as one fancies. 

I have not yet attained the greatness of Franklin, 
but I flatter myself that I know by heart every throb 
of disappointment, every passion of hope and despair, 
every pang of weariness, and every sickening sensa- 
tion of !oneliness, discouragement, and—shall I own 
it—of wan., that ever tried the heart or brain of our 
grandest and most hervic heroes. At last, when I 
had, after a hard battle with pride, resolved to re- 
turn to Tripptown, and take up my fate on the pa- 
ternal acres, fortune favored me, or, as I should say, 
rather, Mr. Fortune. I had spent my last dollar, 
and, weary and sick at heart, I sat down to rest on 
the broad stone steps of a commodious building. 
Chancing to litt my eyes, I read, “‘ Henry L. Fortune, 
Wholesale and Retail Dealer in Groceries, Provi- 
sions, etc.” ‘ What if this should be good ‘for- 
tune?’” I said, too wretched to smile at the still 
more wretched pun. Just then, a tall, brown-eyed 
girl, in some sort of delicate spring attire, that re- 
minded me of the pivk-and-white ar butus blossoms 
in the pine words at Tripptown, came outof tue 
door, and down the steps. Her dress caught in the 
stick upon which my bundle was suspended, sending 
it whirling into the street. I started to pick it up, 
but she was before me, and stooping, lifted it in her 
delicate, gloved hand, just as I reached her side. I 
was ashamed and mortified that she should do this 
menial! service for me, and despite my bashtfulness, I 
managed to say something of the kind. She laughed, 
a pleasant, sunny laugh, and looked straight at me— 
and it seemed through me—as she said, kindly: 

“You are from the country, and in search of em- 
ployment, and have got heartsick and discouraged? 
| There,” with a little gesture of command, us I essay- 
ed to speak, ‘‘don’t deny it, [ can’t bear tu be con- 
tradicted.” 

She smiled, and despite the wretchedness of my 
situation, 1 smiled in return, a sudden load seeming 
lifted from my heart by that simple act. 

“Go back to that store, where you were sitting, 
and go in and ask fur Mr. Fortune,” she said, writing 
rapidly on a slip of paper, which she folded and gave 
into my hand. “ You are to give him this paper, and 
await the result.” She smiled, a brave, hopeful 
smnile, bowed slightly, and tripped lightly away. 

I took the paper unquestioningly, and without un- 
folding it, as | was sure she had meant for me aot to 
do, and with a wildly palpitating heart ascended the 
steps, and entered the store, and in my embarrass- 
ment at the novelty of my position, ram square 
against a man who chanced tu be crossing the room. 
The shock rather staggered both of us for a moment, 
and entirely covered me with confusion. If I had 
vbeyed my first impulse, I should have turned and 
fied, previpitately, -but, summoning all my resolu- 
tion, I managed to stammer an apology, at the same 
time inquiring for Mr. Fortune. A pleasant smile 
ligkted the man’s face, and a pair of questivning, 
brown eyes were raised to my face, as he replied, “ J 
am Mr. Fortune, young man.” I extended the slip 
of paper with a sort of guilty conscicusness that it in 
some way concerned me. He ran it over, then 
glanced at me, questioningly. With a face crimson 
with embarrassment and mortification, 1 explained 
the circumstances, adding, that I was utterly igno- 
rant of the contents of the note. 

“I believe you, young man,” he said, kindly. 
* Your face is worth a score of references. I know 
that vou are honest, but—what do you know?” This 





j tract ed meetings,” and funerals, was taken from its 
! | time-honored peg, in the front entry; its attenuated 
tails remorselessly clipped, and the brass buttons re- 
placed by some black ones, to give it a more modern 
look. Owing tothe general heaithiness of Tripptown, 


i 
and the extreme length of Elder Scudder’s circuit, it | 
was still in a remarkable good state of preservation. | 


| It had, however, one unpleasant detect. My father 
—and, indeed, all the Tripps—was medium sized, 
| compactly built, with short, sinewy limbs. Is it nec- 

essary then for me to state the painful tact that the 


in a manner strongly suggestive of a trussed turkey ?| 
| My brotber, John Samuel, ha? left a pair of pepper- | 
and-salt 
inclined to be sto 


tronsers at home, which, as he was rather | 


‘ | 
coat cuffs were half way to my eibows, or that the | 
narrowness across the shculders drew my arms back | 


out, were small for him. To the un- | 


abrupt qeestion sent the blood to my face again, 
which he noticed, by saying, ‘* Pahaw! young man, 
thray your diffidence to the winds. Consider that 
this may be your last chance, and answer me prompt- 
ly—do you know anything?—I mean have you a good, 
practical acquaintance with book-keeping, a quick, 
and retentive memory, a ready perception—in short, 
an aptness for business; coupled with a willingness 
| to learn, and a determination to succeed?” 

| All of this time those clear, brown eves were search- 
|} ing my face, which, strangely enough, grew calm 
and composed beneath his gaze. He inspired me 
with confidence in myself, and with an unfa!tering 
| tongee I wert over the list of my quali: cations and 
aspirations. { determined on holding nothing back, 
| and sol spoke of my extreme bashfainess as being 
the great weakness of my character. 

















“ Ton might have worse 10 faults, Mr, — 
“ Tripp,” I suggested; “Solomon ~ sal 
| “Well, Mr. Tripp, you might have worse fau 

but this you can in a measure overcome, as I t- 

you will endeavor to, if I take you in my employ. 

I assented, and he continued: 

“ Your duties will be of rather a heterogeneous 
ture, at first. You will be oftice-boy, man. of- 
work, solicitor of orders, book-keeper, and gen 
supervisor of the weighing and measaring dep 
ments, besides giving a close and critical atten! 
to the different characteristics and peculiaritie- 
our customers, and be able to take advantage of 1 
not an unfair advantage, but one calculated to : 
vance the interests of the house, and the general 
terests of trade. Do you think you can do this?” 

“1 can try,” I said, hopefully. 

“Enough. You can enter on your duties at once 

x And showing me to an inner room, he pointed to 
pair of overalls which hung there, and said I cou! 
leave my other things there for the present. 

I felt his delicacy, for I knew the overalls were 
hide the deficiency in my pants, as, blushing wi 
mortification, I drew them on, and hung my “swe 
low-tail” in their place. It had not taken me all t 
time to discover that my suit was not the very late 
Parisian fashion, or that the style was not partic 
| larly becoming to my figure. If I had had ar 
| doubts on the subject, those wretched little imps 

news-boys would have enlightened me. If it had n 
been the casting of-pearis before swine, I should hav 
suggested the propriety of their “first casting th 
beam out of their own eyes,” for I think I have se 
more unexceptionable toilets than the majority « 
them indulged in. 

I was so encouraged by this good turn in mya 
fairs, and withal so grateful to Mr. Fortune for b 
generous confidence in me, that 1 threw my who! 
soul into my work, and wrought with an energy an 
determination that surprised myself, and delighte 
my employer. Gradually the coarser dradgery wa 
withd n, and, despite my diffid , and my con 
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stitutional propensity to disparage my own abilitie- 
I could not help seeing that Mr. Fortune deferred t- 
| my judgment, and trusted me fully and unreserved 
ly in the transaction of some of his most importan’ 
; business. But, while I prospered finely at the stor: 
I only grew more shy and reserved at the house—fo: 
I boarded with my employer—and, though I bac! 
been there more than a year, and had a secret con- 
viction that I had seen worse-looking fellows thar 
the one reflected in my silver spoon, I was still as ri 
diculously basbful, aud as easily confused, as when 
first en ered its sacred walls—yes, sacred, for did nu: 
sweet Nellie Fortune live there?—Nellie Fortune. 
one glance from whose soft, smiling, brown eye: 
would set my heart beating like a trip-hammer, and 
send every drop of blood into my face, instanter 
Notwithstanding the unexveptionable cut of m y coat, 
and the delighttul style of my unmentionables, I still 
felt the same sense of greenness and awkwardness, 
that 1 experienced the tirst morning I met ber, and 
silently contrasted my long, ungainly limbs, in their 
outre outfit, to the charming grave and elegance of 
her person, dress and bearing. 1 could never get 
over that first impression of disparity; it haunted me 


A like an unburied ghost. Mrs. Fortune was a kind, 

‘ motherly woman, who nursed me as tenderly as my 

own mother might, through those terrible “ sick- 

, headaches” to which I was suiject. The touch of 
% 


her cool, soft hand on my forehead would drive away 
the pain more effectually than a whole gross of 
“cephalic” pills, besides being much pleasanter to 
take. But let Nellie come near me, and immediately 
an intense rivalry would spring up between my head 
and heart, as to which could beat the hardest, and 
make me most dizzy and faint. I think the lat- 
ter organ rather bore off the palm, however; at any 
rate, I liked the sensation better! 

But there was one sorrow, or trial, rather, which 
saddened this otherwise happy family. I bad been 
there several weeks before I suspected that the pale, 
gentlemanly man who sat at meals with us, but who 
rarely was visible at other times, was a lunatic, in a 
mild way, however, and considered perfectly harm- 
less. Although, as Mr. Fortune afterward told me, | 
my splendid physique had tirst suggested to bim the I}. 
thought that [ would be an invaluable ally, if any 
trouble was ever experienced with Arthur, his unfor- 
tunate brother. He had been a chemist, and had | 
studied so intensely at that intricate science, that his | 
brain became disordered, and a partial insanity was 
the result He was usually silent, but sometimes | 
joined in the conversation with gentlemanly ease, and | 
rare intelligence. Great care was taken that no al- 
lusion was masle to his tavorite science, for that once 
introduced, his mind lost its balance at once, and the 
pupils of the great, dark, dreamy eyes would dilate, 

& swift, subtle tire would light up bis face, and his | 
whole manner seem to burn and glow with a sort of 
suppressed excitement. But generally he was pale | 
and silent, and a casual observer would have pPro- | 
nounced him a close student, who was entirely ab- | 
sorbed iu intellectual pursuits. 

There hai been several days in which I had not 
seen Arthar Fortune. Whatever the cause might 
have been, none of’the family seemed disposed to al- 
lude to it, and, of course, I was not the persun to 
make any familiar inquiries. But 1 fancied that I 
detected a shade of anxiety in Mr. Fortune's manner, 
and an almost total withdrawal from the store, which 
precipitated all the care and management of the im- 
mense business upon Mr. Carson—the head clerk— 
and myself. Through the day, the care, and bustle, | 
and hurry, incident to the t of so impor- | : 
tant an establishment, kept my mind pretty thor- | 
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ed delight of my mother, they were found to 
, perfectly—as far as they went. To be sure, 
yvouldn’t have dono if I had worn socks, but, as 
boys ” had always worn long stockings, we de- 
that they would “do.” A‘plaid vest, and ditto 
tie were bought expressly for my “ coming out,” 
hus accoutred, with an extra suit of “common sed 
»8, tied in a red-and-yellow handkerchief, and 
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face appeared at the little window under his 
” and witha malicious grin overspreading his 
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‘eckon yer gal’s gin yer the sack, youngster! 
idn’t whistle again on that line. 
ad determined on striking out large, before I 
‘ome, and so I made for the city at once. It 
*t matter what city, as I am still rather bashful, 
t wont do to be too ‘ true to nature,” and so we 
‘all it B——, which may be either Boston, or 
lon, according as one fancies. 
ive not yet attained the greatness of Franklin, 
flatter myself that I know by heart every throb 
:ppointment, every passion of hope and despair, 
pang of weariness, and every sickening sensa- 
f loneliness, discouragement, and—shall Town 
* want, that ever tried the heart or brain of our 
lest and most hervic heroes. At last, when I 
ifter a hard battle with pride, resolved to re- 
to Tripptown, and take up my fate on the pa- 
l acres, fortune favored me, or, a8 I should say, 
r, Mr. Fortune. I had spent my last dollar, 
weary and sick at heart, I sat down to rest on 
»road stone steps of a commodious building. 
cing to litt my eyes, I read, “ Henry L. Fortune, 
lesale and Retail Dealer in Groceries, Provi- 
_ ete.” “ What if this should be good ‘ for- 
>» J said, too wretched to smile at the still 
wretched pun. Just then, a tall, brown-eyed 
‘n some sort of delicate spring attire, that re- 
ed me of the pink-and-white arbutus blossoms 
1e pine woods at Tripptown, came out of tue 
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asant, sunny laugh, and looked straight at me— 
t seemed through me—as she said, kindly: 
ou are from the country, and in search of em- 
nent, and have got heartsick and discouraged? 
8,” with a little gesture of command, as I essay- 
speak, ‘don’t deny it, I can’t bear to be con- 
sted.” 
, smiled, and despite the wretchedness of my 
tion, I smiled in return, @ sudden load seeming 
from my heart by that simple act. 
ty back to that store, where you were sitting, 
-o in and ask fur Mr. Fortune,” she said, writing 
‘ly on a slip of paper, which she folded and gave 
my hand. ‘ You are to give him this paper, and 
t the result.” She smiled, a brave, hopeful 
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inquiring for Mr. Fortune. A pleasant smile 
yd the man’s face, and a pair of questioning, 
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Vr. Fortane, young man.” I extended the slip 
per with a sort of guilty consciousness that it in 
» way concerned me. He ran it over, then 
ced at me, questioningly. With a face crimson 
embarrassment and mortification, 1 explained 
‘ircumstances, adding, that I was utterly igno- 
of the contents of the note. 
believe you, young man,” he said, kindly. 
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“You might have worse faults, Mr.—” 

* Tripp,” I suggested; ‘Solomon Tripp.” 
| Well, Mr. Tripp, you might have worse faults; 
| but this you can in a measure overcome, as I trust 
| you will endeavor to, if I take you in my employ.” 

I assented, and he continued: 

“ Your duties will be of rather a heterogeneous na- 
ture, at first. You will be oftice-boy, man-of-all- 
work, solicitor of orders, book-keeper, and general 
supervisor of the weighing and measuring depart- 

| ments, besides giving a close and critical attention 
to the different characteristics and peculiarities of 
our customers, and be able to take advantage of it— 
not an unfair advantage, but one calculated to ad- 
vance the interests of the hcuse, and the general in- 
terests of trade. Do you think you can do this?” 

“1 can try,” I said, hopefully. 

“Enough. You can enter on your duties at once.” 
And showing me to an inner. room, he pvinted to a 
pair of overalls which hung there, and said I could 
leave my other things there for the present. 

I felt his delicacy, for I knew the overalls were to 
hide the deficiency in my pants, as, blushing with 
mortification, I drew them on, and hung my ‘‘swal- 
low-tail” in their place. It had not taken me all the 
time to discover that my suit was not the very latest 
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Parisian fashion, or that the style was not particu- 
; larly becoming to my figure. If I had had any 
doubts on the subject, those wretched little imps of 
news-boys would have enlightened me. If it had not 
been the casting of-pearls before swine, I should have 
suggested the propriety of their “first casting the 
beam out of their own eyes,” for I think I have seen 
more unexceptionable toilets than the majority of 
them indulged in. 
I was so encouraged by this good turn in my af- 
fairs, and withal so grateful to Mr. Fortune for his 
generous confidence in me, that I threw my whole 
soul into my work, and wrought with an energy and 
determination that surprised myself, and delighted 
my employer. Gradually the coarser drudgery was 
withdrawn, and, despite my diffidence, and my con- 
stitutional propensity to disparage my own abilities, 
I could not help seeing that Mr. Fortune deferred to 
my judgment, and trusted me fully and unreserved- 
ly in the transaction of some of his most important 
business. But, while I prospered finely at the store, 
I only grew more shy and reserved at the house—for 
I boarded with my employer—and, though I had 
been there more than a year, and had a secret con- 
viction that I had seen worse-looking fellows than 
the one reflected in my silver spoon, I was still as ri- 
‘diculously bashful, aud as easily confused, as when I 
first en'ered its sacred walls—yes, sacred, for did not 
sweet Nellie Fortune live there?—Nellie Fortune, 
one glance from whose soft, smiling, brown eyes 
would set my heart beating like a trip-hammer, and 
send every drop of blood into my face, instanter. 
Notwithstanding the unexceptionable cut of my coat, 
and the delightful style of my unmentionables, I still 
felt the same sense of greenness and awkwardness, 
that 1 experienced the first morning I met her, and 
silently contrasted my long, ungainly limbs, in their 
outre outfit, to the charming grave and elegance of 
her person, dress and bearing. 1 could never get 
over that first impression of disparity; it haunted me 
like an unburied ghost. Mrs. Fortune was a kind, 
motherly woman, who nursed me as tenderly as my 
own mother might, through those terrible ‘sick- 
headaches” to which I was subject. The touch of 
her cool, soft hand on my forehead woulddrive away 
the pain more effectually than a whole gross of 
“cephalic” pills, besides being much pleasanter to 
take. But let Nellie come near me, and immediately 
an intense rivalry would spring up between my head 
and heart, as to which could beat the hardest, and 
make me most dizzy and faint. I think the lat- 
ter organ rather bore off the palm, however; at any 
rate, I liked the sensation better! 

But there was one sorrow, or trial, rather, which 
saddened this otherwise happy family. I bad been 
there several weeks before I suspected that the pale, 
gentlemanly man who sat at meals with us, but who 
rarely was visible at other times, was a lunatic, in a 
mild way, however, and considered perfectly harm- 
less. Although, as Mr. Fortune afterward told me, 
my splendid physique had first suggested to him the 
thought that [ would be an invaluable ally, if any 
trouble was ever experienced with Arthur, his unfor- 
tunate brother. He had been a chemist, and had 
studied so intensely at that intricate science, that his 
brain became disordered, and a partial insanity was 
the result He was usually silent, but sometimes 
joined in the conversation with gentlemanly ease, and 
rare intelligence. Great care was taken that no al- 
lusion was male to his tavorite science, for that once 
introduced, his mind lost its balance at once, and the 
pupils of the great, dark, dreamy eyes would dilate, 
a swift, subtle tire would light up his face, and his 
whole manner seem to burn and glow with a sort of 
Suppressed excitement. But generally he was pale 


precipitated all the care and management of the im- 
mense business upon Mr. Carson—the head clerk— 
and myself. Through the day, the care, and bustle, 
and hurry, incident to the t of so impor- 








dered very closely on it. 
when a low, chuckling laugh, so unnatural and un 


and this time there was no mistaking from wheuce i 
came; and I am willing to admit, that for an instan 


face of Nellie Fortune. 


little case of instruments, burnished and glittering, 


ingly in her hair. 


satisfactory. 


covery, and you shall not thwart me!” 
A low, wild cry of horror from the door caused 


liscovered me, and were completely paralyzed with 
terror. The sight of them made him frantic. Snatch- 
ing a long, slender puignard from the box, he sprang 
lightly on the bed, while anotber of those terrible, 
fiendish laughs gurgled from his throat, as he cried: 
“Back! I tell you! Advance one step intwu the 
toom, and this goes to her heart!’’ 

Mr. Fortune stood transfixed with horror, and his 
wife lay at his feet in a dead faint. I watched my op- 
portunity, and as he glared savagely toward the 
door, sprang upon him with my whole weight, throw- 
ing him to the floor. The sudden surprise gave me 
a momentary advantage, but the mysterious strength 
of insanity immediately returned fourfuld. He 
worked his right arm loose, and the point of the 
poignard pricked my side, when, by a sudden, dex- 
terous Govement, I wrenched the slender blade from 
his grasp and sent it flying through the window, 
shivering the glass to atoms. He grasped at my 
throat, and, despite my great strength and a weight 
nearly twice his own, he threw me from him, and 
sprang like an enraged tiger toward the half-fainting 
form of Nellie. Quick as he was, I was before him, 
and catching Nellie in my arms, as if she had been 
an infant, | sprang toward the door, but a blow on 
the back of my hea:l felled me to the floor, but I had 
still sufficient instinct—for I can call it nothing else, 
after that blow—to throw her from me, into her fa- 
ther’s arms. 

The next thing I know, Nellie was kneeling beside 
me, still in her long snowy night-robe, looking like a 
priest at the altar, and holding in her own soft, little 
han:l, the lacerated fingers which a little bald-headed 
surgeon was engaged in dressing. There were crim- 
son stains on the white, delicate palms, and on the 
pretty embroidered rufties at her wrist and bosom. 
Mrs. Fortune was soothing me with those cool, mag- 
netic fingers of hers, as I lay like an overgrown baby 
against her bosom. Taking it altogether, it was 
rather a peculiar situation for a bashful man, and 
coming upon me in my exhausted state, I lapsed at 
once back to unconsciousness; being, perhaps, the 
first instance on record, of a man’s fainting trom ex- 
cessive bashfulness! 

It seems the crashing of the glass had aroused thé 
police, who came to the help of Mr. Fortune, just as 
1 fell to the floor. After quite a severe struggle the 
madman was secured, and the harmless lunatic was 
at once conveyed to more appropriate quarters, 
where he is at liberty to experiment on his new dis- 
covery, if he can find the required power to propel 
his ox-y-hydrogen apparatus. 

If ever one great six-foot-and-two-inches was pet- 
ted and coddled, I was. Mr. Fortune would not tis- 
ten to my going to the store for two weeks, at least, 
and Nellie was such a charming, delightful little 
nurse, that I bad serious thoughts of maiming the 
other band. I was overwhelmed with congratula- 
tions upon my coolness and intrepidity, and I am 





tant an establishment, kept my mind pretty thor- 





and silent, and a casual observer would have pro- 
nounced him a close student, who was entirely ab- 
sorbed iu intellectual pursuits. 

There had been several days in which I had not 
seen Arthur Fortune. Whatever the cause might 
have been, none of the family seemed disposed to al- 
lude to it, and, of course, I was not the person to 
make any familiar inquiries. But 1 fancied that I 
detected a shade of anxiety in Mr. Fortune's manner, 
and an almost total withdrawal from the store, which 


positive that nothing but my diffidence prevented me 


oughly ewployed, but at night I was full of all man- 
ner of vague fancies. I think matters had ran on in 
this way something over a week, when I was sud- 
denly wakened, one night, bya stifled cry, which 
sounded as if some one was being throttled. I say 
awoke, though, at the time, I had the impression 
that I had not slept, only realizing a vague, half in- 
distinct sense of consciousness, however, which bor- 
I sprang up, and listened, 


earthly, made the blood curdle in my veins. I dressed 
as speedily as possible, and taking a match turned 
on the gas in the hall. I stopped amoment, then, to 
get the direction of the sound. Almost immediately 
that same low, horrible laugh grated upon my ear, 


my heart stood still in terror; not for my own safety, | for that purpose) in blessing, after the regular pre- 
let me hasten to add, but for hers; for that stifled 
cry, and that terrible laugh, came unmistakably 
from her room. Remembering the proverbial cun- 
ning of madmen, I approached the room with ex- 
treme caution. The sight that met my eye was 
enough to try the nerve of any man. The door was 
open perhaps a hand-breadth, and the faint line of 
gas light fell across a low bed, and a confused mass 
of snowy linen. At the extreme further edge cower- 
ed the shrinking form, and white, horror-stricken 
The long, brown hair was 
unbound, and trailed over the pillows. Reaching 
across the bed, with one hand at her throat, and the 
other pulling impatiently at the folds of her snowy 
night-dress that lay across her bosom, stood, with 
dilated eyes and burning cheeks, the madman. A 


lay on the tvilet-table, beside the withered rose-buds 
which, the evening. before, had nestled so bewitch- 


“Aha!” he chuckled, with another of those low, 
demoniac laughs, “I will beat them all at last, but 
they shall never know my secret, neyer! And such 
a simple thing, too—just a solution of nitro-muriatic 
acid and carbon, in a crucible with an ox-y-hydrogen 
arrangement, blown by the living, breathing lungs 
of a young maiden, and the whole thing is sure and 
All base metals are at once transmut- 
ed to gold.—Hush!” bending over her and reaching 
out for his instruments. ‘It wont hurt you, child, 
and you shall be my heir, if you will only keep quiet. 
But I wont answer for the consequences, if you 
make the least resistance, or utter a sound above 
your breath, for, your lungs I will have, it is my dis- “i . 


him to look up, as well as myself. Upon the thresh- 
old stood the appalled parents. They had not yet 





from being completely spoiled. As it was, I content- 
ed mysélf with thinking in a very modest, depreca- 
tory way, that I would like for Tripptown to know 
how near I had come to being a hero. 

Both Mr. and Mrs. Fortune insisted so often, and 
so persistently, that I had saved the life of their 
daughter, that at last, in a fit of desperation—super- 
induced by sundry tender glances, hand-pressures 
and bewildering blushes—I grew bold enough to ask 
- | for the life I had saved! Did ever anybody hear of 
so preposterous a thing! It makes the goose-pimples 
come out all over me, now, to think of it. You see, 
it wasn’t but a few months ago, and [ haven’t got 
over the sensation yet. But what shall I sav—how 
describe the “sensation,” when a little soft palm 
t | fluttered into mine, and the parental hand was lain 
t | upon our heasis (which were sufficiently near together 


scribed model? Iwill not attempt it, only let the 
reader think of all the sweet, charming, tender, de- 
lightfol, exquisite moments of his life, and condense 
them into one delicious moment of unspeakable bliss, 
and he will then have just a faint idea of my delecta- 
ble situation. 

Before I was married, (I can’t get over blushing 
now, whenever I write that word), I was surprised to 
find “ Fortune and Tripp,” in bran new gilt letters, 
staring me in the face, one morning when I went 
down to the store, and to find a junior partnership 
awaiting my acceptance in the office. It has been a 
trifle over two years since I left Tripptown to seek my 
fortune, which I was so successful as to find, but the 
fondest, and dearest, and best of all, is a certain Miss- 
Fortune, that one day fell to my happy lot. And I 
, | have a fancy that men generally wouldn’t make 
such wry faces at misfortune, if it came in the de- 
lightful shape mine did. 

I am not yet a governor, or a president, or a philos- 
opher, or a congressman, or any other of the wonder- 
ful things which my early “models” became; but I 
am open to proposals, and, if any high-pressure con- 
vention is in search of a candidate to “ save the coun- 
try from a set of demagogues,” which is the generally 
avowed purpose, I might, after sufficient urging, 
consent to have my name used. In the meantime, I 
am delightfally content with my present Fortunes. 

I forgot to mention that Nellie admires “ auburn” 
hair, and has hid my razor, under the charming de- 
lusion that I shall soon have a magnificent beard. 
She thinks blonde whiskers are “ so sweet.”* 
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glave or sword ; the fork, a pickaxe; bottles are bar- 
rels ; a glass, cannon ; the lights, stars ; chair, a stall ; 
the messes (victuals), materials ; bread, stone; wine, 
strong powder ; water, weak powder ; liquors, fulmi- 
nating powder ; salt, sand ; pepper, cement ; eating is 
masticating ; drinking is drawing a cannonade ; carv- 
ing is to chip or hew. 

We must not confound the banquet of the Symbolic 
Lodge with the Agapoe, and the mystic scene de- 
scribed in the rituals of the R.*. C.*., and the Knights 
of K——h, as we are only speaking of the banquet 
which takes place as the “ Feasts of the Order,” 
which some place on the 2ist of March, in some of 
the rites, and in others on Saint John’s Day, the 24th 
of June. 

The Table Lodge is opened by the Master, who de- 
clares the work in activity. The officers elect are 
then duly installed in their respective offices; the 
Orator reads the moral record of the members of the 
Lodge for the past masonic year. Then some dis- 
courses on Science and Philosophy are delivered, and 
to which, for the best, a gold medal is given, to the 
second-best a silver one, and to the third-best a 
bronze one. The Master makes a signal, at which 
all rise, and face the Orient, when the Master, or 
Chaplain, offers up a prayer. The Master then says 
(raising a cannon), This cup is the symbol of lite; 
every one of you will taste of it, for we must share 
like brothers the generous wine it contains, as we 
should share the advantages which Divine bounty 
grants us; but were this cup full of gall, we must ac- 
cept of it in humble submission, or we would be un- 
worthy to share the goodness of our brothers, if we 
be not ready to partake of their sorrows. May the 
Supreme Architect of the universe put far from us 
the bitter cup of adversity.” The Master then pro- 
poses the seven necessary toasts—viz.: “The Ruler 
of the Nation; the Grand Master; the Master of the 
Lodge; the two Wardens; the Visitors; the other 
officers of the Lodge; and lastly, all Masons, wher- 
ever dispersed.’’ 

The manner of drinking the toasts is by the Master 
directing all to load their cannons, form a line, their 
napkins (col/ours) on the left arm, “ Right hand to 
arms, high arms, support, fire!” (All drink in three 
times.) ‘Arms at rest,”’—they place the cannons 
(glasses) on the table at once, as if by one movement. 
After the ceremonies of eating are over, the Orator 
delivers a discourse, generally upon the subject of 
Masonic Charity. Then the charity-box is passed 
around to receive contributions in aid of the poor. 
The banquet is then finished with a prayer and bene- 
diction, and all retire. 

Many Masons claim that St. John the Evangelist 
was a patron saint of the Order. M. Boulanger says, 
in his work entitled “‘Antiquity Unveiled,” that “St. 
John and the Lamb signifies mildness, and are 
merely symbols of the sun entering the sign of the 
ram, and of the mildness which expands in the at- 





(Written for our Masonic Department.) 
MASONIC BANQUETS. 
ANCIENT AND MODERN, 


BY BROTHER A. G. LEVY, M. D. 
Symbolic banquets are of the highest antiquity. 
It was the custom every year to take the statue of 
Ammon to the confines of Egypt and Ethiopia, where 
the Hierophants of the two nations offered up sacri- 
fices, and celebrated the triumph of light over dark- 
ness, by a sacred feast, named by the Greeks “ Helio- 
tropez” (table of the sun). They believed that the 
sun embellished and decorated all that was beautiful 
in nature. It was to the sun they supposed they 
were indebted for the fire of their imagination, the 
projecture of the mind, the sublimity of thought, the 
profoundness of their judgment, the principle of 
motion in life—in short, all that characterizes the in- 
telligence with which man is endowed. 

The place where these feasts or banquets were 
usually celebrated, was at the Isle of Meroe, the 
dwelling-place of the Gymnosopbists. They assem- 
| bled to offer their meedsof praise to the Supreme 
Architect of the universe, and to eat in common that 
which had been blessed by their prayers. These Ma- 
sonic Banquets were held invariably after the appear- 
ance of the new moon, following the spring equi- 
noxes. They were always opened on the first scale 
of Masonry, so that ALL who had ever witnessed 
that “ Hieroglyphic bright, which none but crafts- 
men ever saw,” might be admitted, and partake to- 
gether with those who had further advanced. 

We will now endeavor to describe the Masonic 
Banquets of a more modern time, which were, and 
are now, in vogue among those who practise the 
present rites.of Freemasonry : 

So that the modern banquets shall be a represen- 
tation of the ancients as much as possible, there is 
but ove table, formed in the shape of a horse-shoe; 
the brothers are allon the outside of the table, ex- 
cept the Masters of Ceremonies, the Stewards, and 
the Grand Expert. The seat of the Master is at the 
centre of the table, the Wardens at the ends, and the 
other officers are seated on either side of the Master, 
ranged according to theirrank. Work-shop was the 
name of the banquet-table. Everything on the ta- 
ble is arranged in parallel lines, colored ribbons 
marking the lines. The first line from the interior is 
for the lights, the second for the dishes with the eat- 
ables, the third for the bottles, the fourth for the 
glasses,.and the fifth for the plates. Every article 
has its distinctive Masonic name—viz : the table-cloth 
is called the vei/; the napkin is col/our; the dish, a 





here at this epoch. John, accompanied by a 
lamb, means the resurrection of the Sun of Nature. 
Ina word, everything awakens in nature; the waters 
murmur, and all the birds join in singing the sacred 
name of the Great Jehovah. 

DE MOLAY ENCAMPMENT. 
At the annual meeting of the De Molay Encamp- 
ment, one hundred and fitty members being present, 
the following-named Sir Knights were elected to 
office: 
M. E. Sir John W. Dadmun, Grand Commander. 
Sir Sam’l J. M. Homer, Generalissimo. 
Sir Marlborough Williams, Captain General. 
Sir John Mack, Senior Warden. 
Sir A. F. Chapman, Junior Warden. 
Sir J. M. Russell, Treasurer. 
Sir F. A. Pierce, Recorder. 
Sir S. T. Dame, Sword Bearer. 
Sir William T. Plaisted, Standard Bearer. 
Sir J. N. M. Clough, Warder. 
Sir Robert H. Carelton, Sir Wm. H. Nichols, Sir 
John H. Chester, Guards. 
Sir L. L. Tarbell, Sentinel. ° 
Sir J. W. Ward, Sir Horace Jenkins, Sir W. S. 
Anderson, Encampment Fund Committee. 





GRAND ENCAMPMENT. 
At the annual election of the Grand Encampment 
of Massachusetts and Rhode Island, held in this city, 
the following-named officers were chosen for the en- 
suing year: 
M. E. Rev. Sir Charles H. Titus, Grand Master. © 
E. Sir Wm. W. Baker, Deputy Grand Master. 
E. Sir Henry Butler, Grand Generalissimo. 
E. Sir Benjamin Dean, Grand Captain General. 
Rev. Sir John W. Dadmun, Grand Prelate. 
Sir Wm. B. Blanding, Senior Grand Warden. 
Sir Wm. S. Shurtleff, Junior Grand Warden. 
Sir Wm. Parkman, Grand Treasurer. 
Sir Solon Thornton, Grand Recorder. 
Sir Tracey P. Cheever, Grand Sword Bearer. 
Sir Wm. Sutton, Grand Standard Bearer. 
Sir Horace Daniels, Grand Warder. 
E. Sir Henry P. Perkins, Grand Captain of the Guard. 
E. Sir Eben F. Gay, Grand Sentinel. 
LAYING OF A CORNER STONE.—The Masonic Fra- 
ternity of the United States are invited by the Grand 
Lodge of Maryland to participate in the laying of the 
corner-stone of the Masonic Temple, now being con- 
structed in Baltimore. Arrangements are making to 
have a grand demonstration, and it is expected that 
Master Masons, Companions and Sir Knights from 
all parts of the Union will be largely represented on 
the i The cer: ies will take place on the 
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scale ; the plates, tiles ; the spoon, a trowel ; knite, a 


20th of November. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) . 
GUESS! 


ann 
BY HENRY C. COOPER. 
Once lovely day, not long ago, 
From country life and scenes returning; 
What was it made me all aglow ? 
What was it set my heart a-burning ? 


Was it the bright autumnal day ? 

The sunlight on the waters beaming ? 
(What is it makes my face betray 

The thoughts I cannot help revealing ?) 


Was it the view on either side 

The glorious, sparkling Hudson River; 
That all comparisons outvied, 

And put me in a mortal quiver? 


Was it the gayety of show 

On board that goodly river steamer? 
Perchance soie literary flow 

From some esthetic travelling dreamer ? 


Or some nice book perhaps the cause— 
Miss Muloch’s last, or “* Ecce Homo "*— 
Some problems on magnetic laws? 
(To which some might inquire cui bono ?) 


But nothing of the sort at all 

Caused me the greatest satisfaction— 
And I shall ne'er forget this fall, 

Nor yet regret my course of action. 


But one can understand this rhyme— 
And she alone the secret knowing, 
Will make me happy for all time, 
If she her smiles will keep bestowing. 





CWritten for The Flag of our Union.) 
RAYNIE ANDI. 


BY ELLEN MALVIN. 


PART I. 

“OQ, AUNTIE, Uncle Raynie hasn’t come; and 
mother says ‘ Will you please come down to-morrow 
and show her how to make the sleeves to my pink 
jacket, and bring the pattern,’ and here’sa letter; the 
coachman said I was to give it to you right off, and 
—may I have a daffa, Aunt Phebe!” 

Rounding off her errand as usual with a plea, 
Aggie stopped out of breath waiting permission. I 
gave it, and she bounded away down the garden-path 
and I opened my letter. 


“DEAR PHEBE:—I am unexpectedly detained. 
Don’t be anxious. Will be home to-morrow. 
‘* REYNOLDS.” 


Dashed offin his smooth, swift hand. Not many 
fingers familiar with the plough can compass a hand- 
writing like that. 1 pored over it lovingly It was 
years sinée he had had occasion to write me a letter, 
for it was yearssince he had spent a night away from 





home. 

Raynie is my brother. The name sounds girlish, 
perhaps, for such a strong, square-shouldered, dark- 
browed man. But to my ears, long and loving usage 
has fitted it to him perfectly. Our mother was a 
Reynolds, and gave him the family name. In his 
babyhood it was reduced to Raynie, and with me he 
never outgrew the diminutive. 

My brother is a farmer; not by accident but by the 
eternal fitness of things. Not a lofty calling, you 
think? Butit has taken brain as well as muscle to 
transform this rugged New England farm into these | 
smooth, green slopes, these bloomy, billowy orchards | 
and broad levels of mellow mou'd. Not stolid brains 
nor idle hands, nor scarcely can selfish hearts perform 
such miracles, bestow such benedictions. 

As I said, I lingered over my letter, feeling as if 
there were some mystery under the simple words. 
Raynie used to go to the city two or three times a 
year to purchase farm implements, take a look at the 
new inventions, and purchase a book or two. I often 
went with him, but this time I wasn’t ready to do 
my spring shopping, so he went alone. 

The purchase that day was a new seed sower. 
John brought it home while I was still holding my 
letter. I went out toexamine it. I talked awhile 
with John, then I gave Charlie and Billy each a wisp 
of hay, and told the ponies that their master wasn’t 





coming home that night; thenI stood listening to | 
the heavy breathing of the cows, the rustle of the | 
wind among the loose locks of hay and thought how | 
lonesome it was when Raynie was gone. | 
By-and-by, I strolled down the lane to Rocky Dell, >| 
and climbed up to my arm-chair, as I called it, a 
cavity in the rock forming aseat just large enough 
for me, where I used to come on summer days, all 
through my childhood, when 1 was tired or cross 
and wanted the sunshine to warm the weariness out 


new mother came, bringing with her a shy little girl 
to be our sister. 





Lizzie Craig was a pretty child, pink and dimpled 
and sweet-tempered; a choice plaything to a pair ot 





of my limbs, or the wind to blow the kinks out of 
my temper. I was neither tired nor cross that night 
—only alone. It was the hour I always had Raynie 
with me, and now he was gone I had no use for it. 

An idle hour—an hour that we honor with no 
labor, and fill with no joy, is sure to take its revenge 
of us. Mine did that night, and plunged me into 
retrospection. I went back to our childhood—Ray- 
nie’sand mine. There were only two of us for sev- 
eral years after our mother died. But, at length, a 


children never overstocked with tos; we hailed her | power united with such weakness.” 


advent with delight. We three grew up together. I 
have seen a great many sisters in blood not half so 
fond of each other as Lizzie and I. And Lizzie’s 
mother we liked in a quiet, undemonstrative way. 

She was a good housekeeper. She cared for our 
comfort and our clothes, and as we grew older, and I 
came to take a share in the household duties, we 
worked together easily. Differences in theology are 
not half so perilous to peace between women in the 
same family as ditferent methods of doing house- 
work. Mother and I did things alike and-were friends. 
The humdrum, everyday side of my character chim- 
ed in with hers; all the romance, all the finer ten- 
drils that my nature put forth in those days leaned 
towards and twined about my brother Raynie. I 
was a plain, practical girl; not bent on matrimony, 
nor given to dreaming of lovers; in truth the young 
men in our vicinity were not the sort to set one’s 
heart in a flutter—only Raynie—and it isn’t lawful 
to marry one’s brother. I couldn’t manage to get in 
love with the others, That was the way it stood with 
me at eighteen. 

We had apretty severe campaign that summer— 
mother and I—with the six cows and the two hired 
men and Lizzie away at school; though, to be sure, 
that didn’t matter. Lizzie never liked housework as 
Idid. Raynie, too, did yeoman service that season, 
and the summer wore into autumn. 

With the first snow Lizzie came home; a snow- 
flake herself, falling cool and pure into our feverish 
work-day life. She had left us just at the age when, 
insome girls, a year or two, or sometimes only a few 
months, works miracles—when, if there be any pos- 
sibilities of beauty, grace or piquancy in them, it is 
quickly developed. 

Lizzie was not dazzling, nor eminently brilliant, 
but seeing her every day you found bright little sur- 
prises in her words and ways, and learned to watch 
her for new effects. Her face, not perfect, you felt 
might break into positive beauty any moment under 
strong emotion—a kind of face quite as effective and 
more bewildering than one of clear and sustained 
beauty. 

How she seemed to Raynie—this lily that toiled 
not, with her cool freshness and her bright repose— 
after his summer of hot work, and he just ripening 
tomanhood, you can guess. You can guess, perhaps, 
what happened, though it had but two weeks to 
happen in. It was ample time. Then Lizzie went 
back to school. 

‘The next Christmas day, Raynie and I went to a 
sleigh-ride with the young people of the village. 
You will think, if Itry to describe that Christmas, 
that you have seen a hundred days just like it. £ 
have never seen one so beautiful; I remember it— 
cold, keen and icy, miles and miles of dancing dia- 
mond sparks; long avenues of drooping birches, a 
wilderness of lustres, and masses of dark pines laden 
with snow as with clusters of spring blossoms; the 
crisp cutting of the runners through the snow crust, 
the tinkle of bells, the softened laughter floating 
back from the swift little sleighs before, and shouts 
of laughter pealing out from the heavier laden ones 
behind, all is as distinct in my memory as if it were 
of yesterday. 

I was full of life and frolic spirits. There was no 
lighter-hearted girl among them; yet my gayety was 
always quiet. Girls have different ways of working 
off their exuberant vitality. Some in music, some in 
dancing, and others in pretty coquetries. I could 
neither sing nor play, and coquetry was not my gift. 
I could dance. That was my expression. 

So when we stopped at M——, no one was more 
glad than [ when supper was over and the danc- 
ing began. I wore that night a crimson dress of 
some soft woollen material, with lace at the neck and 
wrists. My hair was dark and abundant. If ever I 
was at all pretty, it was when [ was eighteen. You 
see what my face is now, but the fading and furrow- 
ing has been done since then. 

* O Raynie! How I wish Lizzie was here,” I said, 
as I was resting beside him in one of the pauses of | 
the dance. 

“You look too happy to wish for anything more,” 
said a gentleman at my side, as he restored the fan 
which had slid, unnoticed, from my lap. 

Raynie said, ‘ Good-evening, Mr. Fulton,” sim- 
ultaneously with my ‘‘ thank you.” 

An introduction and an invitation to dance was 
the logical sequence. 

Glenn Fulton was a perfect contrast to Raynie. 
Lithe, slender and city-bred. His mouth lacked 
firmness, and the bright, wavering smiles came and 
went in flashes, but when he smiled, you felt no lack | 
of anything in the brilliant, handsome face. I think 
one might be quite in awe of Raynie—I mean one 
who was not his sister—but no one could stand in | 
awe of Mr. Fulton. 

I danced with him more than once that night, and 
we were on easy terms directly. | 

More sleigh-rides followed and more dancing. The 
winter was one whirl of excitement. I always went 
with Raynie, and Glenn Fulton always found his 
way to my side, and generally lingered there, start- 
ling me with his wayward moods; grave, tender, or 
mischievous, and overflooding me with some strange, | 
sweet influence, holding me as with a spell. 

At last, it was drawing towards spring. There 
was to be a dance at the village, and for some reason, | 
Raynie and I walked that night. As we were going | 
past the new shop, Raynie spoke, suddenly, as if out | 








of a long fit of musing: 

“How Fulton hasewon the hearts of all the town; | 
he is efficient, too, and master beyond question. Tue 
workmen understand him, It is mange see such 








m Raynie! T ‘thought you liked him!” r 

‘Like him! It isimpossible to belp it; he is win- 
ning as achild, besides baving qualities that com- 
mand respect.” 

‘Burt what ill do you know of him?” I asked, 
tremulously. 

He did not answer at once, but found my hand and 
held it in his warm, firm clasp. ‘Presently he said: 

“TI know nothing worse of him than of many 
another, but he is better made than most of us, and 
the wreck would seem all the more pitiful.” 

‘How you frighten me,” I whispered, under my 
breath. “ You mean that he drinks—too much?” 

“Any is too much in his case. It is in all cases, T 
dare say, but with his temperament, indulgence is 
ruin. He would be helpless under strong tempta- 
tion.” 

“Tell him his danger, then. No one else sees it. 
Save him.” 

“T! I shonld only anger him, I fear.” 

* You will let him perish, Raynie?” 

My voice must have betrayed the anguish his 
words had caused. The time came when I was glad 
of that self-betrayal, because it brought me nearer to 
him; but then it was involuntary, and there were no 
more words between us, for we were at the door of 


_the hall, 


I carried my new burden through the mazes of 
the dance; the lights and laughter half dispelled it; 
the music muffled it down, Glenn Fulton’s hand 
touching mine lulled it to slumber, and yet under- 
neath all it lay a dead weight at my heart. 

We were the first to leave, and the cloak-room was 
deserted when I went for my wrappings. I found 
them and went out. The stairway was only lighted 
by the moonlight from below. It pouredin at the 
open door where Raynie stoéd waiting forme. Glenn 
Fulton was at his side. Raynie’s hand was resting 
on his shoulder. He was speaking low and very earn- 
estly. I paused and drew back. There was a mo- 
ment’s silence, and Fulton turned his face towards 
him: I could see by the moonlight its curious expres- 
sion of petulant surprise, mingled with a. wistful 
sweetness. 

“‘ By heavens, Reynolds, if another man had said 
that tome, I suppose I should have knocked him 
down.” 

There was no reply, but the hand still lay on 
Glenn’s shoulder. 

“ But pshaw! one might as well be angry with the 
moon yonder for shining. If you had been my 
brother, Reynolds, I might—” 

A door opened suddenly from the bar-room. Both 
turned at the interruption. Then Fulton held out 
his hand. 

‘Whatever happens tome the fault will not be 
yours. Good-night.” 

He sprang up the stairs and met me on the land- 
ing. He stopped and took both my hands. 

“Little girl, do you know what a princely sort of | 
brother you have?’’ 

*T know there is none like him under the sun.” 

So do I.” 





It was the May dance—the last of the season, and 
Lizzie Craig had come home. 

‘““Who is the little lady with your brother to- 
night?” was Gienn’s first question. 

“That is cur sister Lizzie.” 

“Ah! the Lizzie you were wishing for the first time 
I saw you?” 

“The same.” 

* She is an exquisite little creature.” 

Presently they were introduced, andI went and 
sat by Raynie while they danced. 

“Isn’t Mr. Fulton charming?” Lizzie asked, in 
our room that night. 

* Charming is he? I heard a girl call him ‘ pretty’ 
this evening.” 

“Pretty!” with a scornful toss of the fair, girlish 
head. ‘‘Didn’t she call me stately, or sublime or 
something of that sort? How these country girls 
use words.” 

“Thank you.” 

“Pshaw! You know I don’t mean you. You 
wouldn’t call aman like Mr. Fulton pretty.’” 

“You think charming more appropriate. Has he 
charmed you?” 

*‘ Possibly. How superior he is to all the rest.” 

** Except Raynie.” 

“O you worship Raynie.” 

“<T appreciate his worth,” I replied, a little coldly. 

“And Ido not. That is what you mean, your eyes 
say it. Ah, but Ido. I know heis a grand fellow, 
so strong and kind, but Mr. Fulton— There, don’t 


, look that way. I wont admire Mr. Fulton at all if 


you say so.” 

“ You ridiculous child! what do Icare? Come to 
bed, do, I’m sleepy.” 

But long after the pretty, wayward chili was 


| asleep in my arms, I lay with wide open eyes keep- 


ing unwilling vigils. 





Spring wore into mid-summer—another busy sum- 


; mer for us all except Lizzie, who strayed about the 


house in her pretty, inconsequent fashion, as lov- 
able and ineflicient as ever. Mother ironed her 
muslius, Raynie brought her flowers from the garden 
and field, and I wreathed them inher hair. It all 
seemed right and fitting. 

We three were gathered around the door one July 
night—Lizzie and I on the threshold, Raynie lying on 
the grass at our feet. We heard quick footsteps along 
the road and Lizzie rose quickly and wentin. The 


, hext moment, Glenn Fulton opened the gate. He 
| came in with his graceful, airy step, shook hands 


with Raynie who stood up to greet him, chatteda 
few moments, then asked for Lizzie. 

‘*She was here a moment ago. You will find her 
in the parlor, perhaps.” 

He stepped within and we stood silent without. 
There was no clash of light voices, no murmur of 
welcome even. We could have heard the faintest 
sound, we were s0 near and stood so breathless. 
How much more the silence meant—a slender figure 
flitting into enfolding arms: still kisses, quick, elec- 
tric breaths; I knew how her soft pulses would throb 
in his passionate embrace. I knew how the red blood 
ran in his veins like wine. Ihad fathemed the man, 
body and soul. I had weighed him in the balance 
and found bim wanting—and yet—had IL stood in the 
darkened room feeling his arms outstretched in 
search of me, overcome with the dear subduing 
presence, I, too, should have ylelded to their warm 
entolding, and stood there, with my veins pulsing 
to the music of his, as Lizzie did that moment. I 
saw it. The picture was seething into my brain. T 
laid a hand on Raynie’s arm and whispered, *‘ come.” 

We went out among the gray rocks, and stood 
silent under the solemn sky. We hada motber in 
heaven. Perhaps she came to us there, among the 
black night shadows, drawing us nearer to her and 
to each other. 

How long we remained there Ido not know, but 
at last there was a hasty step ringing along the 
gravel. We listened till the echo died away, then 
turned homewards. Coming in sight of the house 
there were lights, and presently a voice calling 
through the darkness. Something unusual had dis- 
turbed the quiet of the summer night. Mother stood | 
at the door pale and anxious. 

** Where have you been? Your father is sick, and 
Mr. Fulton has gone for the doctor. We looked 
everywhere for you.” 








I have no time to tell the story of the weeks that 
followed—of the sick room with its lessons of tender- 
ness and self-sacrifice. Night after night, Raynie 
sat by the bedside from sunset till break of day, then 
after an hour’s sleep out to the fields again. Lizzie 
Craig, though she never watched at night, was busy 
and helpful through the day, doing a hundred little 
things she had never thought of doing before, and 
falling into quiet, womanly ways that gave her a new 
loveliness. There were evenings when we missed 
her, but we made no comment. The weeks were 
good for all of us, but at the end we were fatherless, 

After it was all over, and our life had fallen into 
quiet again, Lizzie and I used to sit sewing in the 
long afternoons—she with faint, conscious smiles 
flitting across her fair, thoughtful face, and I con- 
centrating all my energies on the fashioning of bridal 
gear, shutting out thought with constant work. 

The wedding came on Christmas. A gay company 





gathered to see the pretty young bride, and to speak 
their adieus to the bridegreom whom they were all so 
sorry to lose. Mr. Fulton was going away. He had 
better prospectsin the city. Mother was going to 
live with them. That was the plan. 

That all over, we sat alone by the fireside and 
Raynie, stroking my hair, said! 

‘Only you end me, now, Phebe.” 

{drew his hand down till his arm encircled my 
neck. “But while we have each other, we will not 
quarrel with fate.” 

That was the end of the year’s wordless tragedy. 
Then our life lapsed into slow, sweet, undisturbing 
prose. 

Once mother and Lizzie visited us. Mr. Fulton 
was too busy to come. I made the house tidy and 
bright. Raynie was a perfect host, and all that hos- 
pitality could do, we did. Sometimes I fancied there 
was a shadow on Lizzie’s face deeper than the cares 
of wifehood could justify, but it might have been only 
fancy. 

After two years they went to New Yerk. At long 
intervals, Lizzie wrote; once to announce the advent 
of a baby girl, followed by a long silence, and then 
came a wail of mother-grief over the loss of her first- 
born. Other eyes than mine dropped their tears on 
the piteous words. After that letters grew still 
rarer, and finally ceased entirely. For years we heard 
nothing. All this passed before me in review that 
night when Raynie was away, sitting there till the 
stars were out, and the dew was on my hair. 








PART ITI. 
“TWELVE hours to coachtime,” was my first 
| thought as I opened my eyes next morning. What 
‘should I do with them? First, I tried some experi- 
ments in cooking, made a new kind of cake, and 
scalded the preserves. After dinner I went down 
and cut out Aggie’s sleeves, had a frolic with the 
children—came home and got John’s supper, then 
prepared ours against Raynie’s arrival. 

How cheery the room looked when all was done. 
A cold east wind had blown up that afternoon, mak- 
ing the fire comfortable. The table was spread; 
there were thin crescents of brown bread, slices of 
cold tongue, golden butter, rich cheese, crimson 
jelly and custards of clear cavary color, flecked with 
blisters of delicate veiny brown. What pleasure I 
took in it all, and after he came home how I enjoyed 
looking on at the spoiling of my goods, untying bun- 
dles the while, reading bills and asking all sorts of 
questions concerning the purchases. Raynie did not 
usually need so much questioning, but I saw he was 
not in a talking mood, and 89 chattered on, taking 
no notice till the table was cleared, the lamp lighted, 
the curtains drawn aud only the “infinite night” 
| before us. 
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“And n now what made you stay last night? You | 
have something to tell me.” | 

* Yes, Phebe.” 

He sat still a good while looking into the fire as if | 
he had forgotten to tell. Then he began, abruptly: 

“ T was going down B— street yesterday morn- 
ing in a great hurry, with half-a-dozen errands to 
do, and going through one of those narrow alleys 
taking a short cut to L— street, when suddenly I 
wasarrested by a pair of eyes that looked strangely 
familiar. I hurried along, though intent on busi- 
ness, but somehow these eyes haunted me. Return- 
ing half an hour later, I went through the same alley, 
hoping I should seen them again. Coming out on 
B— street again, some noisy boys shuftling along | 
the sidewalk pushed a girl down right before me. I 
stopped to set the little thing on her feet, and when | 
the weak, helpless creature looked up in my face 
there were the very eyes I was in search of. I asked 
her name, and she said it was Lizzie—Lizzie 
Fulton.” | 

“O Raynie! You haveseen our Lizzie. Is she in | 
Boston? Are they poor? Tell me quickly,” 

“They are in the city, and miserably poor.” 

“ O dear, dear. Why haven’t we known it? What | 
does it mean? Something dreadful, I know by your 
face.” | 

“ Fulton is not the man he once was, Phebe.” 

He reached his hand towards me and I caught it | 
with a quick-drawn breath. | 

‘Ts it—is it what you feared, Raynie?” | 

A sad silence was the only answer. Glenn Ful- 
ton’s graceful figure and handsome youthful taco | 
rose before me. I had never felt the full precious- 
ness and beauty of the memory as I did that mo- 
ment. ‘“Raynie. He was so beautiful!” 

I laid my head on his knee, crying bitterly. 
That struggle, years ago, had been a flerce, self- 
scorning, almost tearless agony. I had built a bar- 
rier about my svul, striving to shut out the thought 
of him. Now it melted away, and the hidden ten- | 

derness flowed out in pitying tears. 

A little later when the June was at its prime, in 
the midst of beauty and sunshine, a funeral train 
wound slowly up the village street, ‘and paused be- 
fore an open grave. A coffin strewn with blossoms 
struck the sod. Many of the village people stood 
apart with pitying glances towards the group of 
mourners, and some with falling tears, for they re- 
membered Glenn Fulton as he came among us years 
ago, a proud, light-hearted, handsome youth. 

“Sad!” they said; “sad that he should be cut off 
in the prinie of life.” 

None knew that the coffin-lid shut in a secret that 
turned the grief to blessing. The kindly coffin-lid 
Closed pityingly over the altered face; the motherly 
brown earth has folded it all away, and woven a veil 
of vines and blossoms over the pitiful wreck below. 
No one saw it. NotevenI. I can carry my picture 
still, unmarred and beautiful. 





What a change has come upon our life. How 
children brighten a house. Lizzie has two. You 
will smile if 1 say 1 love them—thinking I should it 
they were anybody’s children. But these are Glenn 
Fulton’s children. 

Mother is altered. Guarding, sustaining, and suf- 
fering with her child through those terrible years, 
has softened and bettered her character. 

I have fewer talks with Raynie than I used. There 
are so many of us, you know, and the children are 
always about him, 

Last night he went to mill after supper, and can 
home late; Lizzie and I sat waiting for him by the 
open window. The house was still and we listened 
and talked. 

“We are getting to be quite old folks, aint we, 
Lizzie?” 

“Who, Phebe? Not you.” 

““Yes—I and Raynie. Do you know Raynie wil. 
be forty in another year? and he seems just like : 
boy tome. It is curious how we keep pace with ou 
friends, so that they are never old tous. I suppos: 
it will be just the same when Raynie is eighty and | 
am seventy-five. Does he look old to you, Lizzie?” 

**Old! Idon’t know. He is very nobie-looking - 
very grand. He looks just asa man ought to look at 
forty.” 

She stopped abruptly, for we heard the sound « 
coming wheels, and in a few minutes Raynie drov: 
into the barn. 

“Tam going out to see him while he is unharnes: 
ing. I haven’t had speech with him for a week.” 

“Yes, go. Good-night.’’ 

** O don’t go to bed yet. We will be in directly.” 

“ Well—perhaps.” 

Billy was just stepping out of the shafts as I wer 
into the barn. 

“Ah, Phebe. Is that you?” 

I sat down ona pile of fragrant corn leaves, an 



































watched him while he put the horse into the sta! 
hung up the harness, lifted out the bags and rolk 
the wagon to its place. Then he came and tbre 
himself down beside me. 

** Tired, Ravnie?” 

“A little. What makes you set up for me?” 

“Tliketo.” 7 

“Allaldne.” 

“No, Lizzie waited to-night.” 

* Did she?” 

“ Yes, and we've been talking.” 

* Singular.” 

The tone was the echo of a smile unseen in t! 
darkness. 
** Now that’s malicions. As if we always talk« 
Now I wont tell you what she said.” 
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ave no time to tell the story of the weeks that 
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“And now what made you stay last night? You 
have something to tell me.” 

“ Yes, Phebe.” 

He sat still a good while looking into the fire as if 
he had forgotten to tell. Then he began, abruptly: 

“ T was going down B—— street yesterday morn- 
ing in a great hurry, with half-a-dozen errands to 
do, and going through one of those narrow alleys 
taking a short cut to L—— street, when suddenly I 
wasarrested by a pair of eyes that looked strangely 
familiar, I hurried along, though intent on busi- 
ness, but somehow those eyes haunted me. Return- 
ing half an hour later, I went through the same alley, 
hoping I should seen them again. Coming out on 
B— street again, some noisy boys shufiiing along 
the sidewalk pushed a girl down right before me. I 
stopped to set the little thing on her feet, and when 


the weak, helpless creature looked up in my face | 


there were the very eyes I was in search of. I asked 
her name, and she said it was Lizzie—Lizzie 
Fulton.” 

“O Raynie! You haveseen our Lizzie. Is she in 
Boston? Are they poor? Tell me quickly.” 

‘They are in the city, and miserably poor.” 

“ O dear, dear. Why haven’t we known it? What 
does it mean? Something dreadful, I know by your 
face.” 

* Fulton is not the man he once was, Phebe.” 

He reached his hand towards me and I caught it 
with a quick-drawn breath. 

“Ts it—is it what you feared, Raynie?” 

A sad silence was the only answer. Glenn Ful- 
ton’s graceful figure and handsome youthful face 
rose before me. I had never felt the full precious- 
ness and beauty of the memory as I did that mo- 
ment. ‘ Raynie. He was so beautiful!” 

I laid my head on his knee, crying bitterly. 

That struggle, years ago, had been a fierce, self- 
scorning, almost tearless agony. I had built a bar- 
rier about my soul, striving to shut out the thought 
of him. Now it melted away, and the hidden ten- 
derness flowed out in pitying tears, 

A little later when the June was at its prime, in 
the midst of beauty and sunshine, a funeral train 
wound slowly up the village street, and paused be- 
fore an open grave. A coffin strewn with blossoms 
struck the sod. Many of the village people stood 
apart with pitying glances towards the group of 
mourners, and some with falling tears, for they re- 
membered Glenn Fulton as he came among us years 
ago, a proud, light-hearted, handsome youth. 

“Sad!” they said; “‘sad that he should be cut off 
in the prinie of life.” 

None knew that the coffin-lid shut in a secret that 
turned the grief to blessing. The kindly coffin-lid 
closed pityingly over the altered face; the motherly 
brown earth has folded it all away, and woven a veil 
of vines and blossoms over the pitiful wreck below. 
No one sawit. NotevenI. I can carry my picture 
still, unmarred and beautiful. 





What a change has come upon our life. How 
children brighten a house. Lizzie has two. You 
will smile if 1 say 1 love them—thinking Ishould if 
they were anybody’s children. But these are Glenn 
Fulton’s children. 

Mother is altered. Guarding, sustaining, and suf- 
fering with her child through those terrible years, 
has softened and bettered her character. 

I have fewer talks with Raynie than I used. There 
are so many of us, you know, and the children are 
always about him. 

Last night he went to mill after supper, and came 
home iate; Lizzie and I sat waiting for him by the 
open window. The house was still and we listened 
and talked. 

“ We are getting to be quite old folks, aint we, 
Lizzie?” 

“Who, Phebe? Not you.” 

“Yes—I and Raynie. Do you know Raynie will 
be forty in another year? and he seems just like a 
boy tome. It is curious how we keep pace with our 
friends, so that they are never old tous. I suppose 
it will be just the same when Raynie is eighty and 1 
am seventy-five. Does he look old to you, Lizzie?” 

**Old! Idon’t know. He is very nobie-louking— 
very grand. He looks just asa man ought to look at 
forty.” 

She stopped abruptly, for we heard the sound of 
coming wheels, and in a few minutes Raynie drove 
into the barn. 

“Tam going out to see him while he is unharness- 
ing. I haven’t had speech with him for a week.” 

“Yes, go. Good-night.’’ 

* O don’t go to bed yet. 

** Well—perhaps.” 

Billy was just stepping out of the shafts as I went 
into the barn. 

“Ah, Phebe. Is that you?” 

I sat down on a pile of fragrant corn leaves, and 
watched him while he put the horse into the stall, 
hung up the harness, lifted out the bags and rolled 
the wagon to its place. Then he came and threw 
himself down beside me. 

** Tired, Raynie?” 

“A little. What makes you set up for me?” 

*T like to.” 

“Allaldne.” 

“No, Lizzie waited to-night.” 

“Did she?” 

“Yes, and we've been talking.” 

** Singular.” 

The tone was the echo of a smile unseen in the 
darkness. 

* Now that’s malicious. As if we always 
Now I wont tell you what she said.” 


We will be in directly.” 


talked. 





He looked up through the open door, across the 
yard, to the window where Lizzie sat as I left her. 
There are times when Raynie and [ are so close to- 
gether, that I believe each knows what the other is 
thinking. I answered to his thought. 

* Yes, go in, and speak to her.” 

© Shall il? Willitdo any good?” 

The tone was quick and eager. 

“ Yes, Raynie, only kiss me first.” ; 

He took me into his arms and kissed me, as 
brothers do. Lovers have a different way, but I 
wonder if the brother kiss isn’t best, after ail?” 

** You wont forget me?” 

“Forget you? Such a sister as you have been.” 

“And haven’t you been such a brother? There go 
along. I am coming directly.” 

He went—and I~—I must own, I covered my face 
and sobbed heartily when he was out of hearing. By- 
and-by, I looked up across the yard again. Lizzie 
was still at the window, and Raynie stood over her 
his two hands laid tenderly on her hair. Whatever 
he had asked, I knew she had not said him “ nay.” 





A BREAD-CRUST FORTUNE. 





In Paris there was recently a man, called Pere 
Chapellier, who picked out of gutters what he could 
find, and svld the articles he found there—old iron 
nails, and such things that no one owns, but which 
he could sell fur a few pence. Being ashamed of this 
employment—for Father Chapellier had been a sol- 
dier, and took pride in himself for having served his 
country, he had only resorted to it to keep himself 
from starving—an opportunity one day occurred, of 
his entering a wholesale rag-gathering business, and 
becoming a rag-sorter. This was one step in ad- 
vance, so he thought, because here he could be 
private, and was not obliged to go into the streets. 
But, alas! for the poor man, the smell from the rags 
and bones was so dreadful that he was nearly poison- 
ed, and was obliged to go to the hospital! Of course, 
after this he did not wish to go back, and fortunately, 
while sick, he made the acquaintance of a man who 
promised to find him a place with a poultry-dealer. 

‘Now, what do you suppose he had to do?” 

“ Why, kill the ducks and fowls, to be sure,” was 
Keziah’s ready answer. 

*O no, not to kill them, but to keep pigeons 
alive.” 

Here my little Allen reached up his glowing cheek 
to mine. 

“Tell me quick, mamma—quick! quick!” 

“He had to fill his mouth with grain or peas and 
push them with his mouth into tie young pigeons’ 
throats, for they would not eat but when they were 
hungry, and they did not get fat quickly enough to 
please their owner, and the poor Chapellier, after a 
little practice, had to feed from two to three hundred 
pigeons an hour, and for this labor he was paid 1s. 8d. 
aday. Ofcourse this did not satisfy him, so he left, 
and then took to eradicating. a prejudice about 
poultry—it may be called deception—to earn his 
bread. 

“Tt seems that the feet of poultry and game, when 
freshly killed, are brilliant and black, at least some 
of them are, but they turn of a leaden hue as they 
get stale. Now Chapellier pondered over this, and 
invented a varnish which, when used, kept the color 
of the stale birds as fresh as the newly-killed ones. 
This deception succeeded; the cooks and others 
bought second day’s poultry for the first day’s fresh- 
ly killed, without finding out their mistake; there- 
fore the poultry was none the worse. As enormous 
quantities of poultry are sold inthe French markets, 
our rag-gatherer made a great deal of mouey by his 
invention. The tasteof wealth made him only the 
more ambitious. He sold his secret for furty pounds 
to a man who hassince made his furtune, and Chapel- 
lier began to look about for some trade in which he 
could be sole master. He went to his old employer, 
the rag-merchant, and endeavored to enter into 
partnurship with him, but the man asked £2000, and 
this our schemer could not obtain. As he was stand- 
ing in the warehouse the rag-gatherers came in, and 
he was struck by the number of pieces of bread they 
brought, which they could not sellto the rag-gath- 
erer, and which had been given to them out of pure 
charity; this, he observed, they carefully gathered 
up to take away. He asked them what they did with 
it, and ascertained that they sold them to private 
people for feeding rabbits and chickens. This was 
hint enough toa man determined to make - his for- 
tune. What these beggars and rag-gatherers did in 
a small way he determined to doin a large one, and 
the very day that the bright idea struck him, he 
hired a large room in a cheap neighborhood, and 
close by a shed, where he could place his donkey and 
cart, which he purchased on the same day. He then 
went to the different colleges and schools, and offered 
to buy all their waste bread, which these people had 
been in the habit of giving to the first beggar, or 
which they threw among their dust. His success 
among them was very great; 80 much so as to induce 
him to monepolize all the waste bread of the taverns 
and cook-shops in Paris, and he paid the rag-gather- 
ers to bring him all they could gather from private 
houses.” : 

‘Do you think the servants soll the waste bread, 
ma’am, to these men? because if they did, 1 dare 
say they made lots more pieces than the misses 
knowed of; for these pieces of bread do worrit a girl 
so, cos she can’t eat ’em all,” said Keziah. 

It was very evident Keziah had been thinking 
what she should do with the odd corners and scraps 
which she dared not throw away. 





“No, they did not sell them; the men were too 
cunning to pay fur what they knew could be got for 
nothing; so the servants did not benefit, whatever 
the beggars might; the masters and mistresses were 
the sufferers by these men being permitted to come 
near the servants. But listen to the story without 
further interruption. As soon as Chapellier had ac- 
cumulated a sufficient number of pieces of bread, he 
appeared one ‘morning in one of the most central 
markets of Paris, surrounded by a number of bags 
full of bread, and several empty baskets. Round his 
hat was a placard, ‘BREAD-CRUSTS FOR SALE.’ 
Numbers of the Parisian workmen keep pets of some 
kind, either dogs for amusement, cr rabbits, or fowls 
for eating; as Chapellier sold his crusts at 3d. the 
basketful, for this sum many of those creatures could 
be fed for a week; so he soon had numerous cus- 
tomers. At the eud of a month this clever man had 
doubled the £40 capital with which he commenced, 
and which he had obtained by selling his secret of 
painting chickens’ legs. Four months after he had 
commenced the business he had no longer a donkey 
cart, but three horses and three carts, collecting 
bread from avery wide district, and thus he soon 
accumulated a large fortune, then sold his business 
and retired into private life. 

“Chapellier was miserable without employment. 
After a time he quitted his country home, returned 
to his old haunts, and invented a new industry, for 
the man who had bought his business was, from 
small inattentions and a frequent waste of time, 
losing his trade. In France, bread crumbs are sold 
either white or brown, ready the one for frying, the 
other when baked, pounded, and sifted, for sifting 
over fish and cutlets. It was as a manufacturer of 
bread-crumbs that Chapellier next established him- 
self. He sold a quart piled up with the crumbs for 
sixpence; this was cheaper than any one else could 
do, and the waste pieces from this process he dis- 
posed of to dog-fanciers and others. 

“The man sold his bread-crumbs so cheanly that 
his business rapidly inéreased; he had very soon to 
employ wagons and horses, and then for a trifle he 
bought back his old business from his successor, who 
was idle and unthrifty. In the bread there were 
always two kinds, good and indifferent; the best he 
selected to make baked crusts for soup, which is so 
much eaten in Paris. We toast bread and eat it in 
small squares, but there it is cut in larger and thick- 
er pieces. So Chapellier set up ovens, which it is 
said are never cool, and which employ a number of 
men, women and children in the manufacture, 
though the bread is only the waste pieces, before this 
time thrown away. In baking, the crusts frequently 
get burned black, and this, too, is made useful; 
children rasp it off; it is then powdered, sifted very 
fine, put into boxes, and sold to the chemists as char- 
coa] tooth-powder. 

“The warehouses of Chapellier are immense build- 
ings, divided for each separate department of the 
business. In one place the wagons come in with the 
bread gathered from house to house, exactly as the 
boys in England gather coal ashes for making bricks. 
In another place workmen separate the pieces, plac- 
ing on one side those suitable to feed many a hungry 
family, on the other, those destined for animais. 

“Then there is the cutting them into shape, the 
baking and the sortis.g, the rasping, and finally ar- 
ranging the perfect crusts in proper bags, after 
which process they are ready for sale. Then there is 
the pounding and sifting through coarse sieves the 
brown pieces used in the cooking of cutlets and fish. 
The black raspings are further powdered and sifted 
through silk sieves. 

“And lastly, in a separate part of the building this 
once despised bread, now greatly changed in appear- 
ance and packed in dainty paper bags, is sold in 
large or smal] quantities. There are also carts stand- 
ing ready to be filled with the commodity, which is 
delivered at the different eating and soup houses, 
where the numerous workmen of Paris take their 
meals. 

“Throughout the establishment the greatest or- 
der and cleanliness prevail, for the master is always 
present, and his eye, be sure, does more work than 
both his hands. He is by no means a stern man, he 
does not find much fault, but discharges the offender 
upon a second fault, after once reproving; ue often 
jokes and laughs, but rules by good temper. 

‘‘ Pere Chapellier has made-a great deal of money, 
and invested it so that it brings hinrin many thou- 
sands a year, and of his riches he spends liberaily in 
charity. Now, Keziah, recollect what economy, ob- 
servation and industry can do. He did not lie Jate in 
bed, nor waste his time in gossiping, and he must 
have had a horror of waste, or this way of making 
money would never have occurred to him. 

‘This man has done far more good in the world, 
though born so poor that none could well be poorer, 
by the exercise of the faculties God gave him, than 
thousands who enjoy a furtune as soon as they are 
born. He has not only enriched himself till he scarce- 
ly knows how rich he is, but by his means thousands 
of people are fed on wholesome food at the cheapest 
rate, and hundreds of men, women, young gir!s and 
children are put in a way of getting their bread 
honestly, and that by gathering up what others throw 
away, and by observation and tact to put to use this 
previously despised refuse.” 

“ IT do wish I could find some way of using the bits 
o’ bread, for they worrit me so,” was Keziah’s re- 
mark. 





‘_—— > 


“Though lost to sight, to memory dear,” as the 
maid said to her lover, when his face was buried in 
beard aud whiskers. 








Jesus fell, the arch on which Pilate wrote ‘* Ecce 
homo,” the place where our Saviour was scourged, 
now the site of a chapel, the house of Dives, the site 
of Herod’s house. Next morning we proceeded to 
the remains of the old wall and gate, through which 
Jesus is supposed to have carried the cross, on the 
way to Calvary. We then visited the Armenian con- 
vent, and were shown the place where St. James 
was beheaded, which is carefully enclosed and pro- 
tected by beautiful doors inlaid with tortoise-shell 
and mother-of-pearl. Six silver lamps are constantly 
burning before a picture cf his head. This is said to 
be the richest church in Jerusalem; a space in front 
of the altar is covered with beautiful Jmosaic work, 
three of the stones having been brought from Sinai, 
Tabor and the Jordan; the rest of the floor is 
marble. 

We strolled on past the site of the house of 
Caiaphas, and the place where Peter denied his mas- 
ter, the spot having a young tree planted upon it, 
We were then taken to the lepers’ quarter, and a 
more miserable set of objects than those we there 
beheld it is impossible to conceive. Fancy a host of 
beggars, ‘‘ sans eyes, sans nose, sans hair, sams every- 
thing!” Fancy human beings h«lding up arms with- 
out hands, and vainly attempting to gurgle-articu- 
late sounds through throats without palates! It was 
a heart-rending and a sickening sight. We returned 
by the Jews’ quarter, which we found very dirty and 
close. 

After breakfast we mounted our horses, and passed 
out of the Damascus Gate for the Mount of Olives, 
passing the site of the destruction of the Assyrians, 
and also the part of the wall which the Crusaders 
scaled in their attempt to take Jerusalem; they are 
both at the northeast corner of the city, between the 
Damascus and St. Stephen’s gates, leading down to 
the brook Kedron in the Valley of Jehoshaphat. A 
square hole cutin the stone where the first martyr 
was stoned to death was pointed out to us on the 
way. We crossed the Kedron by a small bridge, and 
visited the tomb of the Virgin, and those of her father 
and mother, Joachim and Anna, in a deep cave on 
each side of a flight ofsteps leading down to the 
body of the church, which contains both the tombs 
and their chapels. We found a priest (Greek) in at- 
tendance, who sprinkled us with rose water. As- 
cending tothe Mount of Olives we went into the 
garden of Gethsemane, and visited the place where 
our Saviour wept when foretelling the destruction of 
the city, and the cave where he sweated “ great drops 
of blood, falling down to the ground.” Here there 
was the following inscription in commemoration of 
the event:—‘‘ HIC FACTUS EST SUDOR EJUS SICUT 
GUTTZ SANGUINIS DECURRENTES IN TERRAM.” 


The garden is surrounded by a low stone wall, 
nearly square, and had in it about fourteen very old 
olive trees, and six younger ones. It is on the west 
side of the Mount of Olives, and facing Jerusalem, 
near the Valley of Jehoshaphat. The Greeks point 
out another site for Gethsemane, and maintain that 
theirs is the true garden. The author of “The 
Land and the Book” thinks that both are wrong, 
the position of either of them being too near the city. 
He is inclined, therefore, ‘‘ to place the garden in the 
secluded vale several hundred yards to the northeast 
of the present Gethsemane, and hidden (as he hopes, 
forever) from the idolatrous intrusion of all sects and 
denominations.” 

We ascended to the Mount of Olives by a good road, 
and visited the Church of the Ascension, a small cir- 
cular chapel, built on the summit of the mountain. 
This is considered holy by the Moslems, and there is 
a recess on the side towards Mecca in which they 
pray; i: fact, many of the holy places have these 
recesses, and areall respected by the Moslems. From 
the top of a turret near this chapel we had a good 
view of the city, and could see a part of the Dead Sea 
and Valley of the Jordan. On our descent we visited 
the places where they say the Lord’s Prayer and the 
Apostles’ Creed were composed, the first a little to 
the southward of the summit, and the other a little 
further down the hillon the road to Siloam, near to 
which are the tombs of the prophets. The entrance 
to these tombs is small, and opens into many mys- 
terious recesses cut out of the solid rock. 

Crossing the Kedron again, we visited the Pool of 
Siloam and the Fountain of the Virgin, which are 
large excavations or tanks cut out of the rock. One 
was quite open and nearly dry, and the other is en- 
tered by * narrow passage or opening, a sort of tun- 
nel connecting the two, through which the water 
flows. The open pool seemed to be nearly one hun- 
dred feet long by thirty, and about twenty feet in 
depth. Having iuspected the tombs of Absalom and 
Zechariah we went round by Mount Moriah, and up 
the Valley of Hinnom, “the valley of slaughter” 
( Jer. 19: 12). Our guide showed us the place where 
it is said Sol was inted; a large square €x- 
cavation used formerly as a tank. Close by was a 
large Turkish burial-ground, where many women 
were sitting about the tombs. ‘The potter's field,” 
or “ field of blood,” is on the west side of this valley. 
There are an immense number of tombs along the 
south side, of all sizes and shapes, hewn into the face 
of the rock, and amongst them the ‘‘ tombs of the 
kings,” and the “tombs of the judges.” These are 
large caves, very deep, and never have been fully 
explored. We completed the circuit of the city, and 
returned to our inn by the Damascus Gate. 
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A VISIT TO JERUSALEM, 
WE stopped at each of the “stations ” along the 
street, and had pointed out to us the place where 
Simon helped to carry the cross, the first-place where : 
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A SAD PICTURE. 

If there is any Jaw, human or divine, which John 
Bull babitually violates, it is that by which human- 
ity and Christianity alike command us to cast out 
the beam from ourown eyes before we attempt to 
remove it from our brothers’ eyes. John Bull, how- 
ever, regards himself as a remarkably clear-sighted 
individual, who has no ‘“ beam” in his own eye, and 
he is at the same time firmly convinced that his 
brothers’ eyes are full of these obstructions. It is 
his chief pleasure to remove them, and he is not very 
gentle in the means he employs. 

Now, we are perfectly aware that we have our own 
faults asa nation, and we are willing to admit them 
and try toamend them; but we do honestly believe 
that the American peuple, wiih al! their faults, are yet 
head and shoulders above the English. 

These reflections have been suggested by the re- 
ports which have recently reached us from abroad 
concerning the social condition of the city of Liver- 
pool. That city has always had the unenviable repu- 
tation of being death’s harvest field. Some time ago 
the ‘* Town Council” insti.uted an inquiry into the 
cause of the prevalent excessive mortality. The re- 
port of the Board of Commissioners reveals some 
startling and disgusting facts. We are told that 
children go drunk toschool. ‘* Women sell the clothes 
on their backs and the hair or. their heads for drink. 
The Rev. Father Nugent tells us that a mother of 
seven children sold her hair to a barber for a quart of 
beer. There are women who have been brought up 
more than 114 times for drunkenness. On one Sun- 
day afternoon all the women were found drunk ina 
particular district or court. The children club in 
with their farthings and pence on a Saturday night 
and get drunk after the manner of their parents. 
Children die which are never born. The landlord 
fears to exact his rents, because the slates of the roof 
and the very timbers of the houses are taken away 
and disposed of. The case of a tradesman and his 
wife who destroyed themselves by drink is mention- 
ed. The woman was ili and lay upon her sick bed for 
months, surrounded by filth. She died on a Sunday, 
and remained as she died till the following Thurs- 


-day. Onthat day the miserable husband procured 


ten shillings to obtain the y attend » 
which he expended in drink, returned drunk to bis 
hovel, and slept that night beside the corpse of his 
wife, who had been dead four days and more. On 
Friday a hearse was sent to remove the body; it was 
taken up—but as there was none to fullow the corpse 
to the grave, it was thrown down in the room and 
left there unburied until the next day, Saturday, 
when it was removed by the police. An old woman 
living below was so much shucked, that she died the 
same night.” 

These vices are not confined to the lower classes. 
The rich and powerful carry their dissipation toa 
frightful excess. Brandy is their chief drink, and in 
the afternoon when merchants and professional men 
are returning to their homes, respectable looking 
men and women may be seen on the streets and in 
the public conveyances strongly under the influence 
of liquor, if not absolutely drunk. 

This being the case, it is no wonder that Liver- 
pool isso unhealthy. A large part of the population 
are literally burnt up by the fierce ravages of the 
liquors they imbibe. 

It is a sad picture, and one that enlistsour pity as 
well as our horror. We, therefore, in all kindness, 
strongly recon:mend Jobn Bull to turn his attention 
homeward to this terrible “ beam ” that is in his own 
eye. 








A BIT OF ROMANCE. 

A short paragraph appears in a late London paper 
which could easily be worked into a first class sensa- 
tion romance cf real lite. The pith of the story is 
about as fullows: A young Trinity graduate, smart, 
clever and fast, was disowned by his parents. But 
his aldress and accomplishments secured him a 
handsome situation as a correspondence clerk in 
an influential Liverpool firm, where his efficiency 
soon brought both an increase of pay and of his re- 
sponsillities. At length; however, the “Old Adam ” 
asserte:l itself, and in order to cover his personal ex- 
travagance, the young man helped himself to his 
employer’s cash to the extent of £3000. He, ofcourse, 


himself eloped, and sil the ingenuity of the detective 
officials could not discover his whereabouts. In the 
meantime, the fugitive went to America, and (as 
afterwards transpired) engaged himself to a well- 
known dry gooés mercbant of New York, with whom 
he remained until the outbreak of the American war. 
His master being an ardent patriot, offered to advance 
handsome sums of money to any of his clerks who 
would volunteer for the war, and the hero of this 
brief narrative was one who accepted the offer. He 
went through some of the severest brushes of the 
campaign without receiving a wound; fought at 
Fredericksburg, Scven Oaks, and other places, and 
held a subordinate command during Sherman’s great 
march. At the close of the struggle he fell in love 
with and married the wealthy young widow of one of 
the Federal generals who was killed at Gettysburg. 
After their marriage the lady wished to visit Eng- 
land, but there was one little difficulty in the way— 
the £3000. Ultimately, however, it was decided that 
the wisest course would be to refund the amount, 
and to the delight of the Liverpool firm they received 
by the last steamer an order for the amount, with 
five per cent. interest from the date of the cashier’s 
elopement. 





PROVERBS FROM SHAKSPEANE. 
They laugh that win. : 
Tender youth is soon suggested. 

Time and the hour runs through the roughest day. 

The labor we delight in physics pain. 

*Tis the time’s plague when madmen lead the blind. 

A jest’s propriety lies in the ear of him that hears it. 
All’s well that ends well; Still the tine’s the Crown; 
Whate’er the course, the end is the renown. 

A surfeit of the sweetest things 

The deepest loathing to the stomach brings. 

A peace is of the nature of a conquest; 

For then both parties nobly are subdued, 

And neither party loser. 

Words before blows. 

Calumny will sear virtue itself. 

Who cannot condemn rashness in cold blood? 

*Tis not a year or two shows us # man. 

They do nut love that du not show their love. 

Things ill got have ever bad success. 

Conscience does make cowards of us all. 

Conceit in weakest bodies strongest works. 





NEw Music.—We have received from Messrs. 
Henry Tolman & Co., 291 Washington street, Boston, 
the fullowing new music published and for sale by 
them :—“ Falling Blossoms,” Reverie for the Piano, 
by J. W. Harmston; ‘“ Return March,” by A. E. 
Warren; “ Woodbine Polka Redowa,” by A. E. 
Warren; ‘‘The Curfew Bell,” words and music by 
Fred. Reeves; ‘“‘When I am Dead, my Dearest,” 
words by Christina Rossetti; Music by Karl Reden. 
“One Chord from that Harp, or Erin Farewell,” 
words by Thomas Moore, Music by A. E. Warren; 
“Happy Dreams return again,” ballad, by J. R. 
Thomas; ‘Eagle of Freedom,” words by Lizzie 
Doten, Music by Altred Von Rochow. “The Night 
Watch,” written aud composed by Ambrose Daven- 
port; ‘“‘Eolme; or in the Valley now,” words and 
music by A. A. Hopkins; ‘‘ Messenger Gallop,” by 
A. E. Warren; “ Laudate Duminum,” composed by 
Ambrose Davenport. 





A BEAUTIFUL DELEGATION.—A committee in the 
city of Berlin, was lately appointed to select tifty 
young ladies noted for their beauty to constitute a 
deputation at the head of a pageant in honor of the 
King of Prussia, and 1700 young ladies sent in their 
applications. The selections being made, we subjoin 
for the benefit of our lady readers the order regu- 
lating their costume on the occasion of welcoming 
royalty, and subjecting themselves to criticism from 
a potentate who is reported to be the best judge of 
beauty in Berlin. The order was as follows: “Low 
dresses of white muslin, with short sleeves, white 
muslin petticoats, with satin shoes, a knot of white 
ribbon on the left shoulder; round the waist a girdle 
of gold, and in the hair a wreath of green leaves. 
The only ornament allowed, ear-rings, to the exclu- 
sion of rings, brooches, and necklaces.” 

FoREFATHERS’ DAy.—On Wednesday, November 
21st, the anniversary of the landing of the Pilgrims 
occurred. Two hundred and forty-six years ago the 
Pilgrim Fathers arrived at Cape Cod, in the May- 
flower, and anchored in Provincetown harbor. On 
the 18th of January last, Benjamin Scott, F R. A. S., 
Chamberlain of the City of London, delivered an ab'e 
historical lecture, in which he supported the tollow- 
ing proposition:—‘‘The Pilgrim Fathers were not 
PURITANS, but SEPARATISTS (who were the first ad- 
vocates of perfect Freedom of Conscience at the 
Reformation)—they did not, as has been reported 
of them by some writers, persecute for conscience 
sake either Roger Williams, the Friends, or any per- 
son.” His essay is well worthy of the careful con- 
sideration ofall historical students. 








A PUNNING MERCHANT.—A few days ago, a gen- 
tleman stepped into the store of one of our most 
popular merchants to make a purchase, and while in 
conversation with the merchant asked, ‘Is letter 
paper ‘ going up’ or falling?” ** O,” replied the mer- 
chant, promptly, “it is stationary just now.” 





A BRIDAL PARTY.—When Lady Cowper was mar- 
ried in London, recently, she wore white and orange 
| flowers, and the bridesmaids wore white trimmed 
| with cherry colured ribbon and bonnets to match. 








DRAWING-ROOM MAGIC, 
THE NIMBLE QUARTER. 

I had made provision for the follgwing trick, which 
is one of the best parlor-tricks, and it may be varied 
ad infinitum. Young 'Troublesowe expressed a desire 
to have the silver that I had done so many magical 
tricks with; he even offered to buy it. ‘ O,” said 
I, “I will give it to you, if you will not let it slip 
away.” The young urchin grinned with delight, and 
said there was little fear of that. I took a quarter 
between my left forefinger and thun:b, and handed it 
tohim. He was just about seizing it, when I let it 
slip, and it immediately disappeared. Where was it? 
No one knew. “ Never mind,” I said; “if you will 
give me a piece of paper, I will wrap up one as good 
for you.” I then placed my left hand in my pocket 
for the quarter, and the piece of paper was soon pros 
duced. Ithen pretended to put the silver into the 
paper, which I handed to Master Troublesome, whose 
chagrin at finding the silver gone was unbounded. 
I told him it was evident that the quarter had no 
love for him, as he had pretended to know all the 
tricks; but I did not tell him how carefully I had 
drilled a fine hole into the edge of the quarter, 
through which I had threaded a piece of fine white 
silk, which in its turn was attached to a picce of 
elastic India-rubber cord, about twelve inches long, 
the end of which was carefully sewed to the lining 
of the left sleeve of my coat, so that the silver was 
about two inches inside the cuff unseen. On pre- 
tending to pull down my cuffs, 1 took the coin in my 
right hand, and placed it between the thumb and 
finger of the left hand. On beivg allowed to slip, it 
at once disappears up the sleeve. Of course the 
thread must be hidden, or else the trick would 
be exposed. This surprising trick may be varied by 
pretending to wrap the quarter in paper, or in a 
handkerchief. 

I told Master Troublesome that though he had 
been twice disappointed, [ would make him ample 
amends; for if he would give me a quarter, [ would 
change it into a gold piece. He rather preferred that 
the transmutation of metals should take place in his 
favor, and this I promised todo. The possession of 
the Philosopher’s Stone enabled me to oblige young 
Troublesome, by performing an experiment on 

THE TRANSMUTATION OF METALS, 


and change his quarter into half a gold piece. I 
produced from my waistcoat pocket a small paper 
packet, similar in shape to the small paper bags in 
which obliging shopkeepers put your copper change, 
and advertise their wares at the same time. I asked 
young Troublesome for his quarter, and on receiving 
it, lexamined it with much apparent minuteness, 
and then slipped it carefully into a piece of folded 
paper, placing down the creases in a scientific man- 
ner. I asked again if my troublesome friend really 
preferred half a gold piece to a quarter, and, on re- 
ceiving the affirmative reply, I suddenly tapped the 
paper, after tirst pointing to it with the index finger 
of my righthand. At the same time I brought my 
right foot sharply on to the floor, muttering some 
cabalistic words. I then opened the paper, and be- 
hold, there was a gold piece. I handed it to Miss 
Simpkins and my nieces, who prvnounced it some- 
what superfluously, both “real” and “ genuine.” 
Young Troublesome demanded his prize, and I pre- 
pared to give it to him in the same paper; but sud- 
denly recollecting myself, I said I could not afford to 
part with so valuable a piece of paper. I re-opened 
it, and handed him the- quarter. Poor lad! -he 
turned pale and red by turns, with vexation, while 
the rest of the children were full of glee. This inter- 
esting and pretty parlor-trick is variously performed. 
One ready mode is to make up two parcels with blue 
paper, in the same manner in which druggists tie up 
their powders. They must be folded exactly the 
same size, and then gummed back to back. In one 
side the gold piece is placed; the other is left empty. 
The paper is turned when the quarter is wrapped 
up, and the gold piece is produced. If the paper is 
folded into a triangular shape, it has a better effect; 
but | use paper which has had some Chinese charac- 
ters printed on the back by an enterprising tea-mer- 
chant, and this I cut into the shape indicated. The 
paper is some five or six inches square, and placed 
back to back, so that two pieces are cut exactly alike. 
THE AERIAL COIN, 


I explained that I conld not possibly spare my 
gold coin, which they could see appeared and disap- 
peared at will, as it it had been rubbed with the fabu- 
lous fern-seed of the ancients,which was said to have 
the power of making material things invisible. I 
turned up the cuffs of my coat, and I took a penny 
and placing it on my elbow, which was bent, by the 
hand being brought towar‘!s the shoulder suddenly, 
the penny sprang into the air, and [ caught it in my 
hand. I did this again and again, for it is by no 
means difficult, and serves to distract the attention 
of the audience. Lobserved I could do a much more 
difficult feat with my quarter, even if placed in a dif- 
ficult position. 1 then placed it between the elbow 
and the wrist. By rapidly bringing the hand down, 
the quarter fell unseen into my caff, and, to the as- 
tonishment of all, had disappeared. I looked about 
in the tumbler, and under the cloth, but it was still 
invisible. At last, I took up one of the tumblers, 
and said that the lost coin should fall from the ceil- 
ing into the glass. [elevated my arm, while holding 
the glass carefully by its side, when the.coin fell from 
the cuff, jingling into it, to the astonishment of all. 

THE NIMBLE QUARTER. 

I now took.the quarter again, and told my audi- 

ence that I would wrap it in a pocket-handkerchief, 





when it would again disappear. I then performed 
the following excellent and easy trick, with which I 
and others have astonished many an evening party. 
On one side of the quarter a piece of soft wax is 
placed (ordinary white wax, in which a little lard 
has been melted, answers admirably). The pocket- 
handkerchief is then spread open on the table. The 
quarter is held up between the forefinger and thumb, 
and the plain side shown to the audience. The coin 
is then laid in the centre of the handkerchief, with 
the waxed side up, and at the same moment one of 
the corners of the handkerchief is turned over so as 
to hide the waxed side of the coin. The handkerchief 
is now pressed very hardly down on the coin, so as to 
make it adhere; the other corners of the handker- 
chief are successively folded over, Again the cortiers 
are folded over, leaving one open. Whilst doing this, 
you may lift the handkerchief and let it fall on the 
table, so that the noise of the coin falling may be 
distinctly heard, and the audience assured of its ex- 
istence. On taking up the handkerchief, it must be 
done with both hands, and the fingers passed along 
the edges. If this is done properly, the handkerchief 
becomes unfolded, and the coin adhering to the 
corner falls into your right hand, by which it is de- 
tached. The handkerchief is then shaken out empty. 
A little practice will wake this easy, and apparently 
marvellous. 

Jack had looked on at these tricks in amazement, 
for he had only been taken into the secret as far as 
an assistant was required, and he guessed that the 
“transmutation ” trick had been simply a delusion. 
So he asked if I would change the silver into gold 
again. ‘‘O yes, with pleasure!” I replied, and I em- 
braced the opportunity of performing my 

- MONEY-CHANGING TRICK, 

First I took out of my pocket a number of coins, 
and chose therefrom indiscriminately a gold coin and 
a quarter, which [ threw on the table for any one to 
examine as they thought proper; another quarter of 
the same coinage I had quietly palmed when return- 
ing the coins to my pocket. 1 now »sked for the loan 
of two pocket-handkerchiefs, and I took up the gold 
piece with a view of wrapping it up in one of the 
handkerchiefs. I, however, changed the gold for the 
silver I had palmed, and rolled it up quietly. I then 
took the silver from the table, and pretended to roll 
that in a second handkerchief, but I substituted the 
gold. Miss Simpkins was holding the first handker- 
chief tight, and Jack took the second one. I asked 
them both if they had their respective coins safe. 
They said, ‘‘ Yes.” I then said, ‘ Let the gold go to 
Jack, and the quarter to Miss Simpkins.” I asked 
them if they felt their money change. They said no; 
but on opening the handkerchiefs, the quarter an 
gold had apparently chauged places. : 





THE ART OF DYEING.—The Paris ladies have found 
out a way of dyeing dresses without ripping them to 
pieces. And for a few francs the dear creatures ap- 
pear in any tint desired, looking as fresh as if just 
from the hands of the moiliste. 

AN OLD FASHION TO BE REVIVED.—An energetic 
effort will be made next season by the leaders of 
fashion in Paris to revive the practice of powdering 
the hair. 








(@ SELF-BINDING PORTFOLIO.—We have had 
manufactured for our paper a PORTFOLIO which 
will be found a great convenience by those who see 
fit to use it. It will hold a year’s papers, and is 
very durable, keeping the FLAG always as good 
andcleanasnew. Simplycutting the leaves, after 
each number is put in, one hasa handy book, all 
ready to open to any page desired. We will] furnish 
them at this office, or send them by mail, post paid 
upon the receipt of $1.50. 








‘HER FLAG OF OUR UNION, 


The publishers of the FLAG OF ovR Unron take pleas. 
ure in presenting this beautiful paper to their patrons- 
It isa model of neatness, and it will be our constant 
endeavor to make it the 


Best Literary Family Yournal 


ever issued in this country. There is as much reading 
matter in each number as most people can find time to 
— during the week, and that, too, of the highest 
iterary excellence. All articles are prepared expressly 
fur the *LAG, consequently its contents are ENTIRELY 
ORIGINAL, and not to be found in any other publication. 
fA: ES, SK«TCHES, ANFCDOTES, POE¥TKY, hiconayny, 
HISTORICAL and MISCELLANEOUS reading fill its columns 
with that CHARMING VAxIETY well calculated to please 
all tastes, and which makes it a welcome visitor to the 
Home CiscLe, THE Camp, THE CoUNTING-ROOM, THE 
WoxKsHopP, and THE FarRMER'S FIRESIDE. 
Most of the stories published will be 


COMPLETE IN ONE NUMBER, 
although we shall ordinarily publish one continued, 
which will occupy about one-eighth of each paper for four 
or siz numbers, with an occasional longer one. 

OUR CORPS OF CONTRIBUTORS 
embraces the Best WRITERS in the country, most of 
whom write exclusively for us. Read the names of the 
authors,as they appear in each number, and judge if 
other publications can boast of as much excellence in 
that direction. : 

The reader is referred to the following 


TERMS OF PUBLICATION. 


One copy one year + 2 Se a Se = “Ce 
Two copies one year ete te re,” ee 7.50 
Four “ “ Sal She tan M en ae. 
i 5, es vi pp RR i ae ee 35.00 


And a copy gratis for every club of ten. 

Six months’ subscriptions half the above gates. 

(Gy~ Cue FvaG oF ovr Union and BaLiov’s MoyTxH- 
LY will be sent one year for $5.00; the FLaG and Nov- 
ELETTE for $5.50; the FLaG and AMERICAN Unron for 
$6.00; the whole of these publications, including the 
zhas, Usion, BALLOU'S MONTHLY and NOVELETTE for 


8° e 

Single copies Ten Cents—Sold by all Newsdealers. 
Spesiinen copies sent, post-paid, upon the receipt of ten 
cents 

‘e Canada subscribers must send twenty cents addi- 
tional, to pay American postage one year 

ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PUBLISHERS, 
63 Congress street, Boston, Mass. 
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a Poetical CQuorations 
[Compiled for The “Flag of our Un: 


BY GEORGE H. SEYMOUR. 
DANCING. 


I gazed upon the dance, where ladies bright 
Were moving in the light a 
Of mirrors and of lamps. With music an 
Danced on the Joyous hours; 
And fairest bosoms : 
Heaved happily beneath the winter roses" blor 
And it is well! 
Youth hath its time, 
Merrry hearts will merrily chime.— Cc. P. Cra 


er at a country ball: 

: lb when the sound of flute and fiddle 
Gave signal sweet in that old hall, 

Of hands across and down the middle. 
Hers was the subtlest spell by far 

Of all that set young hearts romancing 
She was our queen, our rose, Our star; 

And when she danced—O heaven, her ¢ 


Dear creature! you's 
When her delicate feet in the dance twinkle 
That her steps are of light, that her fae 
ly, * par complaisance,"* touchec 
And she only,“ p S rsd 
11 her embrac« 
What! the girl I adore by anot 
What! the balm of her lips shall another n 


What! pant and recline on another than m 

Sir, she ‘s yours! From the grape you hav 
soft blue; 

From the rose you have shaken the tremul 

What you've touched, you may take! 1: 
adieu !—Byron. 
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BY CLARA AUGUSTA. 


PART III. 
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Poetical Quotations. 
[Compiled for The “Flag of our Union.] 


BY GEORGE H. SEYMOUR. 


DANCING. 


I gazed upon the dance, where ladies bright 

Were moving in the light 

Of mirrors and of lamps. With music and with flowers 
Danced on the joyous hours; 

And fairest bosoms 

Heaved happily beneath the winter roses’ blossoms; 
And it is well! 

Youth hath its time, 

Merrry hearts will merrily chime.—C. P. Cranch. 


I saw her at a country ball: 
There when the sound of flute and fiddle 
Gave signal sweet in that old hall, 
Of hands across and down the middle. 
Hers was the subtlest spell by far 
Of all that set young hearts romancing; 
She was our queen, our rose, our star; 
And when she danced—O heaven, her dancing! 
Praed. 
Dear creature! you'd swear, 
When her delicate feet in the dance twinkle round, 
That her steps are of light, that her home is the air, . 
And she only, “ par complaisance,"’ touched the ground. 
; ? Moore's Fudge Family. 
What! the girl I adore by another embraced? 
What! the balm of her lips shall another man taste ? 
What! touched in the twirl by another man's knee? 
What! pant and recline on another than me? 
Sir, she’s yours! From the grape you have pressed the 
soft blue; 
From the rose you have shaken the tremulous dew. 
What you've touched, you may take! Pretty waltzer, 
adieu !—Byron. 
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THs FATAL GLOVE: 


—OR,— 
The History of x Street- Sweeper. 


IN FOUR PARTS. 


BY CLARA AUGUSTA, 


PART III. 


HE long night passed away, as 
all nights, however long and 
dark they may be, will pass 
away. 
Margie had not slept. She 
had paced her chamber until 
long after midnight, utterly dis- 
regarding Alexandrine, who had 
knocked repea' edly at her door; 
and at last, overcome by weari- 
ness, she had sunk down in a 
chair by the open window, and 
sat there, gazing blankly out 
into the night, with its purple 
heavens, and its glory of spark- 
ling stars. 
It seemed as if all the light of 
the world had been suddenly quenched. She found 
herself wondering if the sun would ever rise again— 
if the birds would ever sing, or the flowers glow with 
gold, aad crimson, and azure. 
Leo cameand crept up against her shoulder, resting 
his soft head against her cheek, and uttering the low 
whine that told her how he knew she suffered, and 
lamented it. 
“My pocr faithful dog!” she cried, pressing him 
convulsively to her—“ my poor Leo!” 
Leo nestled closer, and licked her hand. 
“A}l I have left to love!” she exclaimed, pitifully; 
** Leo, you will never deceive me—never prove false 
to me, will you, Leo?” - 
He looked into her face with his sagacious, wistful 
eyes, telling her as plainly as words could have done 
how true he would always be to her; how entirely 
she might trust him. . 
Do not think that because Margie was made 
wretched by the dreadful revelation of Miss Lee, 
that she lacked faith in her lover. Donot think that 
she failed in trusting him. Nothing could have 
tempted her to have credited such a story of him, had 
it not been fur the overwhelming evidence of her own 
senses. Ever since the night of Paul Linmere’s 
assassination, she had at times been tortured with 
agonizing doubts. From the first she had been morally 
sure whose lips had touched her hand that night in 
the graveyard; she knew that no other presence than 
that of Archer Trevlyn had the power to influence 
her as she had been influenced. She knew that he 
had been there, though she had not seen him; and 
knowing that he had been there—for what purpose 
had he been there? It was a question she had asked 
herself a thousand times! A question she could 
never answer, and which she had put out of her 
thoughts with a shudder always. Nowshe was forced 
to look the matter bravely in the face. The time had 
come when shé must deci'e for herself. The happi- 
ness of her whole life—her peace of mind fur time and 
eternity—were at stake. 
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to that conclusion at last; ber heart sinking likelead | train for the North, the first express, left at half past | Twice he read it through, and at the last reading he 
in her bosom as she came toacknowledgeit. Inamo- | six. There would be time. 


She would leave all her | 


ment of terrible temptation, Arch Trevlyn had stained | business affairs in the hands of Mr. Farley, her legal 


his hands with blood! And for her sake! 

She felt sick and faint; she tried to reach the bell- 
rope, but she was powerless to move. A paralysis of 
heart and brain had fallen upon her. The window 
was open, and the cold wind chilled her through and 
througb, but she could not close thesash. By-and-by 
the weather changed—the sky was clouded, the rain 
fell, and beat against her. The moisture acted asa 
restorative. She rose feebly and pulled down the 
sash. 

There was a violent warfare in herheart. Her love 
for Arch Trevlyn had not sprung up ina day; its 
growth had been slow, and it had taken deep root. 
‘O, how hard it was to give up the blissful dream! 
She thought of his early life—how it had been full of 
temptation—how his noble nature had been warped 
and perverted by the evil influences that had sur- 
rounded him, and for a while the temptation was 
strong upon her soul to forgive him everything—to 
ignore all the past, and take him into her life asthough 
the fearful story she had just listened to had been 
untold. Marry a murderer! 

*“ Good God!” she cried in horror, as the whole ex- 
tent of the truth burst upon her; ‘“‘O my God, pity 
and aid me!” 

She sank down on her knees, and though her lips 
uttered no sound, her heart prayed as only hearts 
can pray when wrung with mortal suffering. She 
saw her duty clearly. Archer Trevlyn must be given 
up; from that there could be no appeal. Henceforth 
he must be to her as though he had never been. She 
must put him entirely out of her life—out of her 
thoughts—out of her sleeping and waking dreams. 
She should manage to live some way; life was very 
short, and people dragged it out very often when all 
hope and joy, and every impulse of happiness, were 
dead and buried. 

But she could give him no explanation of her change 
of mind. She had passed her word—nay, she had 
sworn never to reveal aught that Miss Lee had told 
her, and a promise was binding. But he would not 
need any explanation. His own guilty conscience 
would tell him why he was renounced. 
She took off the rose-colored dress in which she had 
arrayed herself to meet him, and folded it away ina 
drawer of her wardrobe, together with every other 
adornment she had worn that night. They would 
always be to her painful reminders of that terrible 
season of anguish and despair. When all were in, 
she shut them away from her sight, turned the key 
upon them, and flung it far out of the window. There 
she would leave them to moulder and decay; she 
never would look upon them again. 
Then she opened her writing-desk, and took out all 
the little notes he bad ever written to her, read them 
all over, and holding them one by one to the blaze of 
the lamp, watched them with a sort of stony calm- 
ness until they shrivelled and fell in ashes, black as 
her hopes, to the floor. Then his gifts; a few simple 
things. These she did not look at; she put them 
hastily into a box, sealed them up, and wrote his 
address on the cover. 
The last task was the hardest. She must write 
him a note, telling him that all was over between them. 
The gray light of a clouded morning found her mak- 
ing the effort. But for along time her pen refused 
to move; her hand seemed powerless. She felt weak 
and helpless as a very infant. But it was done at 
last, and she read it over, wondering that she was 
alive to read it: 


“Mr. ARCHER TREVLYN, SIR:—Yesterday after- 
noon, when I last saw you, I did not think that before 
twenty-four hours had elapsed I should be under the 
necessity of inditing to you this letter. Henceforth, 
you and I must be as strangers. Not all the wealth 
and influence of the universe could tempt me two be- 
come your wife, now that my eyes are opened. I 
renounce you utterly and entirely, and no word or- 
argument of yours can change me. Therefore, do 
not attempt to see me, for with my own consent I 
will never look upon your face again. I deem no 
explanation necessary; your own conscience will tell 
you why I have been forced to make this decision. I 
return to you with this note everything that can 
serve to remind me of you, and ask you to do me the 
favor to burn all that: you may bavein your possession 
which once was mine. Farewell, now and forever, 

‘* MARGARET HARRISON.” 


There remained still something more to be done. 

Margie knew that Archer Trevlyn would seek her 
out, and demand an explanation from her own lips, 
and this must never be. She could not see him now; 
she was not certain that she could ever see him again. 
She dared not risk the influence his personal presence 
might have upon her. She must leave New York. 
But where should she go? She had scarcely asked 
the.question before thought answered her. 

Far away in the northern part of New Hampshire, 
resided old Nellie Day, the woman who had nursed 
her, and whom she had not seen for twelve years. 
Nellie was a very quiet, discreet person, and had been 
very warmly attached to the Harrison family. She 
had married late in life a worthy farmer, and giving 
up her situation in New York, had gone with him to 
the little out-of-the-way village of Lightfield. Margie 
had kept up a sort of a desultory correspondence with 
her, and in every letter that the old lady wrote she 
had urged Margie to visit her in her country home 
It had never been convenient to do so, but now this 
place was suggested to her at once, and tu Lightfield 
she decided to go. 





There could benodoubt any longer. She was forced 





adviser, and general manager; and as to the house, 
the maiden aunt who resided with her could keep up 
the establishment until her return, if she ever did 
return. 

She went about her preparations with the strong 
calmness of despair. Her hands did not tremble; 
she felt only tired and dull; There was no pain or 
grief in her dry eyes, and no moan of sorrow escaped 
her white lips. She packed a few of her plainest 
dresses, and some other indispensables in a trunk, 
arrayed herself in a dark traveliing suit, and rang for 
Florine. The girl looked at her in silent amaze- 
ment. Margie steadied her voice, and spoke carelessly 
enough, 

‘Florine, I have been obliged to leave home very 
suddenly. My preparations are all complete. I 
thought I would not wake you, as I had so little to 
do. Tell Peter to bave the carriage at the door at six 
precisely, and bring up Leo’s breakfast, and a cup of 
hot coffee for me.” 

“You will surely take some breakfast yourself,” 
began Floritie- 

“No, I shall not need any, it is so early. And 
when Iam hungry I can get some refreshments on 
the route.” 

“ But, mistress dear—” 

“ Obey me, Florine. I know what is best. And do 
not disturb the h hold on tofme. Youcan 
be depended upon?” 

* Yes’m.” 

The girl returned soon, bringing some food for Leo, 
and a tray of coffee, sandwiches, cold chicken and 
cake. 

“Do eat something,” she said, anxiously; “indeed 
you must. I shall not see a bit of comfort all day for 
thinking of it, if you do not.” 

Margie forced herself to swallow a little of the 
chicken, and a piece of the cake, and at six o’clock— 
having written a note to Mr. Farley, and one to her 
aunt, giving no explanations, but merely saying she 
had been called away—she puton her bonnet, entered 
the carriage, and was driven to the depot. And be- 
fore nine-tenths of New York had thought of leaving 
their beds, she was being whirled rapidly northward, 
her only companion Leo, who, watchful and alert, lay 
curled up on the seat beside her. 








Arch Trevlyn had not slept that night. Somesense 
ofimpending evil, some demon of uneasiness oppressed 
him strangely. There was norest for him. He tossed 
about until daybreak, then he rose, dressed himself, 
and went out. Everything was stillon the streets 
except the clatter of the milk carts, and the early 
drays, and huckster wagons. The air was damp and 
dense, and struck a deadly chill to the very marrow 
of this unseasonable wanderer. He walked a few 
squares, and then returned to his hotel, more op- 
pressed than when he went out. 
Did ever time move so slowly before? Would the 
morning never pass? He wrote some urgent letters, 
read the damp morning paper, without the slightest 
notion of its contents, and went down to his break- 
fast, to come away again leaving it untasted. Eight 
o’clock! The eartiest possible hour at which it would 
be proper to call on Miss Harrison was eleven. Three 
mortal hours first! How should he ever endure it? 
She might be very ill. She might even be dying! 
Arch, with the foolish inconsistency of love, magnitied 
every evil until he was nearly beside himself with 
dread, lest she might be worse than Miss Lee had 
represente |. 
Nine o’clock struck; he was walking the floor in a 
state of nervous excitement which would have furced 
chim ere long to have broken all rules of etiquette 
and taken his way to Harrison house, had not fate 
saved him the necessity. 
A waiter entered, and brought in a letter anda 
package. He snatched them both, and saw they 
were directed in Margie’s handwriting. For a mo- 
ment his heart stood still with a deadly fear. Great 
drops of perspiration covered his forehead, and he 
dropped letter and package to the floor. Why was 
she writing to him when she must expect to see him 
in a few hours? And that package! what did it 
contain? 
He picked it up, and tore off the wrappings. The 
betrothal ring rolled out and fell with a hollow sound 
on the floor. The ring he had put upon her finger— 
the ring he had seen her .kiss more than once! He 
looked over the contents of the box hurriedly; every 
little thing he had ever given her was there, even to 
a bunch of faded violets! He lifted them from the 
paper in which they were folded—remembering so 
vividly when he had gathered them—how she had 
smiled and blushed when he gave them to her. Per- 
haps because he had put the violets in her hand and 
his lips to her soft cheek, all at the same time. And 
she had worn a white dress, with pale blue ribbons, 
and a cluster of the bells in her hair. And it was 
near sunset, and they had stood together on the banks 
of the Hudson, and they had been speaking of flowers. 
Margie had wished for spring violets, and be had 
given her these, obtained that day from a hot-house, 
where the tropical atmosphere had deceived the little 
blue-eyed things into thinking the chilly autumn- 
time was blossoming May. 

But the letter? He bad almost forgotten it, in 
pondering over the dread significance of this return 
of his presents. He took it up, and broke the seal 
with slow deliberation. It woukl not tell him any 
news, but it might contain an explanation. His face 
grew pale as ashes as he read, and he put his hand 


seemed to realize its dread portent. 

“She gives me up! Margie renounces me! Stran- 
gers we must be henceforth! What does it all mean? 
Am I indeed awake, or is this only a painful 
dream ?” 

He read the few iines of the missive a third time. 
Something of the old dominant spirit of Archer Trev- 
lyn came back to him. 

“There is some misunderstanding. Margie has 
been told some dire falsehood!” he exclaimed, start- 
ing up; “I will know everything! She shall explain 
fully!” 

He seized his hat, and hurried to her residence. 
The family were at breakfast, the servant said, who 
opened the door. He asked tosee Miss Harrison. 

“ Miss Harrison left this morning, sir, in the early 
express,” said the than, eyeing Trevlyn with curious 
interest. 

“‘ Went in the early train! Can you tell me where 
she has gone?” 

“JT cannot. Perhaps her aunt, Miss Farnsworth, or 
Miss Lee can do 80.” 

‘ Very well”—he made a desperate effort to seem 
calm, for the servant’s observant eye warned him 
that he was rot acting himself. ‘ Will you please 
ask Miss Lee to favor me with a few minutes of her 
tine?” 

Miss Lee came into the parlor where Archer waited, 
a little afterward. Arch, himself, was not more 
changéd than she was. Her countenance was pale 
even to ghastliness, with the exception of a bright red 
spot on either cheek, and her eyes shone with such an 
unnatural lignt that even Archer, absorbed as he was 
in his own troubles, noticed it. She welcomed him 
quietly, in a somewhat constrained voice, and re- 
lapsed into silence. Archer plunged at once upon 
what he came to ascertain. 

‘‘ The servant tells me that Miss Harrison left New 
York this morning. I am very anxious to commu- 








nicate with her. Can you tell me whither she has 
gone?” 
“T cannot. She left before any of the family were 
up, and though she left notes fur both her aunt and 
her business agent, Mr. Farley, she did not in either 
of them mention her destination.” 
“And did she not speak to you about it?” 
‘She did not. [spent a part of last evening with 
her, just before you came, but she said nothing to me 
of her intention. She was not quite well, and desired 
me to ask you to excuse her from going to the opera.” 
“And you did not see her this morning?” 
“No. Ihave nut seen ber since I left her room to 
come down to you last night. When I returned from 
my interview with you, I tapped at her door—in fact, 
I tapped at it several times during the evening, for I 
feared she might be worse—but I got no reply, and 
supposed she had retired. Noone saw her this morn- 
ing except Florine, her maid, and Peter, the coach- 
man, who drove her to the depot.” 
“And she went entirely alone?” 
“She did from the house. Peter took her in the 
carriage.” 
** From the house! 
eagerly. 
“Mr. Trevlyn,” she said, coldly, “excuse me.” 
“I must know!” hecried passionately, grasping 
her arm; “ tell me, did sheset out upon this mysteri- 
ous journey alone?” 
“IT must decline to answer you.” 
“ But I will not accept any denial! Miss Lee, you 
know what Margie was to me! There has arisen a 
fearful misunderstanding between us! I must have 
it explained. Why will you trifle with me? You 
must tell me what you know!” 
“1 do not wish to arouse suspicions, Mr. Trevlyn, 
which may have no foundation to rest on. Only for 
your peace of mind do I withhold any information I 
may possess on the subject.” 
“ Itisacruel kindness. Tell me everything at once, 
I beg of you!” 
“Then if it distresses you, do not Llame mr. 
Peter saw Mr. Louis Castrani at the depot, and is 
confident he went in the sane train, in the same car, 
with Miss Harrison.” 
*“ Castrani! Great Heaven!” he staggered into a 
chair, ‘is it possible? Margie, my Margie, that I 
thought so good and pure and truthful—talse to me! 
It cannot, cannot be! I will not believe it!” 
**I do not ask you to,” said Alexandrine, proudly. 
“JT insinuated nothing. I only replied to your 
question.” 
‘* Pardon me, Miss Lee. I am not quite myself this 
morning. I will gonow. I thank you for what you 
have told me, and trust it will all be explained.” 
“] trnst so,” answered Miss Lee, turning to leave 
the room. 
“Stay amoment! To what depot did Peter drive 
her?” 
“The Northern, I think he said.” 
“Again I thank you, and good-morning.” 
He hurried away, got into the first coach he cau e 
across, and was driven to the Northern depot. Once 
there, he felt the necessity of restraining himselt, for 
his haste and bis distracted air had already attracted 
the attention of several persons. 
He was somewhat acqnainted with the ticket agent, 
and assuming as nonchalant an air as was possible in 
his present disturbed state, he strolled into the office. 
After a little indifferent conversation, he said: 
“« By-the-way, Harris, do you know Mr. Castrani, 
the young Cuban who bas turned the heads of so 
many of our fair belles? Some one was telling me that 


But after that!” he asked, 








he left town this morning.” 
“Castrani? Yes, 1 think I do. He did leave for 
the North this morning, in the early express. I 














She consulted her watch. It was five o’clock; the 


tw his heart, as though he had received a blow there. 
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marked his baggage for him. He had been hurried , her over and over again, and divided his pennies and 


80 in bis preparations, he said, that he had no time 
for it.” 

“Indeed! It’s a bore to be hurried. 
he checked to?” 

‘Well, really, the naiwne of the place has’ escaped 
me. Some little town in New Hampshire or Maine, 
Ithink. Wedo so much of this business that my 
memory is treacherous about such things.” 

‘“‘Were you speaking of Castrani?” asked Tom 
Clitford, a friend of Archer’s, removing his cigar from 
his mouth. ‘ Deuced fine fellow! Wish I had some 
of his spare shillings. Though he’s generous as a 
prince! Met bim this morning, just as he was coming 
down the steps of the Astor. Had to get up eariy 
to see after that confounded store of mine! Walker’s 
too lazy to open it mornings. Deuced lazy, Walker 
is! and I pay him a thousand agear, too.” 

“You met Mr. Castrani?” said Archer, referring 
to the point. 

“Yes. He told me he was goingaway. Woman 
somewhere mixed up in the case. Said he expected 
to find one somewhere—well, hanged if I can tell 
where! There’s always a woman at the bottom of 
everything.” 

* He did not mention who this one was?” 

“Not he. But I must be going. It’s nearly lunch 
time. Good-morning to ye.” 

Trevlyn stopped a few moments with Mr. Harris, 
and then went back to hiserooms. He was satisfied. 
Hard as it was for him to believe it, he had no other 
alternative. Margie was false, and she had gone 
away from him under the protecticn of Castrani. He 
could have forgiven her anything but that. If she 
had ceased to love him, and transferred her affec- 
tions, he could still have wished her all happiness, if 
she had only been free and frank with him. But to 
profess love for him all the while she was planning to 
elope with another man, was too much! His heart 
hardened toward her. 

If there had been, in reality, as he had at first sup- 
posed, any misunderstanding between him and her, 
and she had gone alone, he would have followed her 
to the ends of the earth, and have had everything 
made clear. But as it was now, he would not pursue 
her aninch. Let hergo! Falseand pertidious! why 
should her flight ever trouble him? 

But though he tried to believe her worthy of all 
scorn and contempt, his heart was still very tender of 
her. He kissed the sweet face of the picture he ‘had 
worn so long in his busom, before he locked it away 
from his sight, and dropped some tears, that were no 
dish to his hood, over the half dozen elegant 
little trifles she had given him, befure he committed 
them to the flames. 

That over, what was he to do? How very bleak 
life seemed to him. He had not felt so utterly deso- 
late and weary since the morning after his mother's 
burial. Then he had had Matty to cheer him—now, 
he had no one. 

There was a nine days’ wonder over Miss Harrison’s 
sudden exodus. But heraunt was a discreet woman, 
and it was generally understood that Margie had 
taken advantage of the pause in the fashionable sea- 
sen to visit some distant relatives, and if ever any 
one coupled her flight and the departure of Castrani 
together, it was not made the subject of remark. 
Alexandrine kept what she knew to herself, and of 
course Archer Trevlyn did not proclaim his own 
desertion. 

For a week, nearly, he managed to keep about, and 
at the end of that time he called at Mrs. Lee’s. He 
wanted to question Alexandrine a little further. The 
idea possessed him that in some way she might be 
cognizant of Margie’s destination. And though he 
bad given the girl up, he longed desperately to know 
if she were happy. He had felt strangely giddy all 
day, and the heat of Mrs. Lee’s parlors operated un- 
favorably upon him. He was sitting on a sofa con- 
versing with that lady and her daughter, when 
suddenly he put his hand to his forehead, and sank 
back, pale and speechless. 

In the wildest alarm, they called a physician, who 
bled him, put him to bed, and enjoined the severest 
quiet. Mr. Trevlyn, he said, had received a severe 
shock to his nervous system, and there was imminent 
danger of congestive fever of the brain. 

His fears were veritied. Archer did not rally, and 
on the second day he was raving in delirium. ‘Then 
the womanly nature of Alexandrine Lee came out 
and asserted itself. She banished all attendants from 
the sick room, and took svle charge herself of the 
sufferer. Not even her mother would she allow to 
take her place. When tempted by intense weariness 
to resign her post, she would take that stained glove 
from her bosom, and the sight of it would banish all 
thought of admitting a stranger. 

* No,” she said to herself, ‘ people in delirium speak 
of their most cherished secrets, and he shall not 
crinf mate himself. If he did that terrible deed, only 
lof all the world can bring a shadow of suspicion 
against him, and the secret shall never be revealed to 
any other.” 

So she sat the long daysand longer nights away, by 
the side of this man she loved so hopelessly, bathing 
his fevered brow, holding his parched hands, and 
lingering fundly over the flushed, unconscious face. 


Where was 





He sank lower and lower day by day; so very low 
that the physician said he could do no more. He 
must leave the case. There was nothing for it but to 
wait with patience the workings of nature. 

Arch bad never had a sickness befure, aud the fever 
ran mad riot in his veins. He was never lucid, but 
he was not violent. He talked for the most part of 
Grigg Court—of bis mother—of Grandma Rugg, and 
@ great deal of Mat. He fuught imaginary battles for 
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| red apples with her every day. 

| At last, the day came when the ravings of delirium 
| subsided, and a deadly stupor supervened. It was 
the crisis of the disease. The sundown would de- 
cide, Doctor Grayson said; he would be better, or 
death would ensue. 

Alexandrine heard his opinion in stony silence. 
The endurance of this woman had been something 
almost sublime from first to last. From whatever 
motives she had acted, in this she had done her part 
nobly. Shesat by the bed’s head now calm and silent; 
her powers of self-control were infinite. Her mother 
came in to watch for the change, as did several of 
Archer’s friends, heretofore excluded. She was not 
afraid for them to come now; there was no danger 
of Mr. Trevlyn’s criminating himself now. He had 
not spoken or moved for twelve hours. 

The time passed slowly. The sun crept down the 
west. The ticking of the watch on the stand was all 
that broke the silence of the room. The last sun-ray 
departed—the west flamed with gold and crimson, 
and the amber light flushed with the hue of health 
the white face on the pillow. Alexandrine thought 
she saw a change other than that the sunset light 
brought, and bent over him. 

His eyes unclosed—he looked away from her to the 
vase of early spring flowers on the centre-table. His 
lips moved—she caught the whispered word with a 
fierce pang at her heart: 

“ Margie!” 

The physician stepped forward, and sought the 
fluttering pulse. His face told his decision before his 
lips did. 

“The crisis is passed. He will live.” 

Yes, he wouldlive. The suspense was over. Alex- 
andrine’s labors were shared now, and Archer did 
not know how devotedly he had been tended—how he 
owed his very existence to her. 

He mended slowly, but by the middle of May he 
was able to go out. Of course he was very grateful 
to the Lees, and their house was almost the only one 
where he visited. Alexandrine was fitful and moody. 
Sometimes she received him with the greatest warmth, 
and then she would be cold and distant. She puz- 
zled Archer strangely. He wanted to be friends with 
her. He felt that he owed her an immense debt of 
gratitude, and he desired to treat her as he woulda 
dear sister. He had no heart to give her, else his 
gratituce might have prompted him to have offered 
that to her by way of recompense for ber trouble. 

Every day she changed. Her complexion, always 
pure, became like wax; her eyes were so brilliant at 
times as to be absolutely dazzling, and her cheeks 
burned with a vivid crimson at the slightest excite- 
ment. She fascinated and repelled Arcker Trevlyn. 
There were times when he dreaded her as one would 
dread the plague-stricken. Andagain, she drew him 
toward her in spite of all his resolutions that he would 
not be influenced by her weird beauty. 

Over and over again he said to himself that he had 
put Margaret Harrison out of his life forever, and yet 
every night when he lay down in the quiet of his 
chamber, he felt in his heart of hearts that he wor- 
shipped her still. Worshipped her! Probably the 
wife of another! No tidings of her had ever come 
back to her kome, and Castreni had not been heard 
from. Their course was envcloped in mystery. 
Perhaps it was because time hung so heavily on his 
hands, that Trevlyn went so frequently to Mrs. Lee’s. 
Certainly he did not go to visit Alexandrine. We 
all know how the habit of visiting certain places 
grows upon us, without any particular reason, until 
we feel the necessity of going through with the regu- 
lar routine every day. He was to blame for following 
up this acquaintance so closely ; but hedid it without 
any wrorg intention. He never thought it possible 
that any one should dream of bis being in love with 
Alexandrine. He, himself, knew that it was impos- 
sible, and why should not every one else? 

But the world talked. They said it was a very 
pretty romance; Mr. Trevlyn had been deserted by 
his lady love—had fallen illon account of it, and been 
nursed by one whom of course he would marry. In- 
deed, they thought himin duty bound todoso. In 
what other way could be manifest his gratitude? 

Vague whispers of this reached Trevlyn’s ear, but 
he gave them, at first, little heed. He should never 
marry, he said; it was sinful to wed without love. 
But as hesaw Alexandrine’s paling face and strangely 
distraught mauner day by day, he came to feel as if 
he had in some way wronged her, though how hedid 
not exactly understand. 

One day he entered the sitting-room of Mrs. Lee, 
with the freedom of a privileged visitor, without 
tapping, and found Alexandrine in tears. He would 
have retreated, but she had already seen him, and he 
felt that it would be better to remain. He spoke to 
her kindly: 

“T trust nothing has occurred to distress you?” 

She looked up at him almost defiantly. 

“Leave me!” she said, impetuously; “ you of all 
others have no right to question me!” 

“Pardon me!” he exclaimed, alarmed by her 
strange emotion, ‘and why not J question you?” 

“Because you have caused me misery enough 
already—” 

She stopped suddenly, and rising, was about to leave 
the room. He took ber hand, and closed the door she 
had opened, leading her to a seat. 

“My dear Miss Lee, I do not comprehend you. 
Explain. If have ever injured youin any way, it 
has been the very thing farthest removed from my 
intentions. Will you nut give me a chance to defend 
myself?” 





She blushed painfully; her embarrassment disturb- 





ed him, for he was generous to all, and he really felt 
very kindly toward her, 

“Tcannot explain,” she said, in a subdued voice. 
“T am sorry you came just now. But these slanders 
anger me, as well as wound my feelings.” 

* What slanders, Miss Lee?” 

Her color grew deeper. Animated by some sudden 
resolve, she lifted her head proudly. 

“T will tell you. Remember that you sought the 
information. Your coming here has been made the 
subject of remark, and TI have been accused of having 
schemed to draw you here. You know if it be true.” 

His face flushed slowly. He recalled the silly stories 
that had some time before reached hisears. And be- 
cause of them she had suffered! This woman whose 
unremitting care had saved his life. How thought- 
less and cruel he had been! He was a man of honor; 
if any woman’s reputation had been injured through 
his means, there was but one course for him to pur- 
sue. He must make reparation. And how? Fora 
moment his head whirled, but glancing at the pale, 
distressed face before him, he made his decision. 

“Alexandrine,” he said, quietly, “you know just 
what my course has been. You know my lowly 
origin—you know how life has cheated me of happi- 
ness. You know how dear Margie Harrison was to 
me, and how [ lost her. I loved her with my whole 
soul—she will be the one love of my lifetime. I shall 
never love another woman as I loved her! But if my 
name, and the position I can give my wife, will be 
pleasant to you, then Iask you to accept them, as 
some slight recompense for what I have made you 
suffer. If you can be satisfied with the sincere 
respect and friendship I feel for you, then I offer my- 
selfto you. You deserve my heart, but I have none 
to give to any one. I have buried it so deep that it 
will never know a resurrection.” 

She shuddered and grew pale. Toone of her pas- 
sionate nature—loving him as she did—it was but a 
sorry wooing. His love she could never have. But 
if she married him, she should be always near him; 
sometimes he would hold her hands in his and call 
her, as he did now, Alexandrine. Her apparent 
struggle with herself pained him. Perhapshe guessed 
something of its cause. He put his arm around her 
waist. 

“My child,” he said, kindly, “do you love me? 
Do you indeed care forme? Cold and indifferent as 
Ihave been? Tell me truly, Alexandrine. Truly, 
dear girl.” 

She did tell him truly; something within urged 
her to let him see her heartas it was. For a moment 
she put aside all her pride. 

“T do love you!” she said, “God only knows how 
dearly.” 

He looked at her with gentle, pitying eyes, but he 
did not touch the red lips so near hisown. He could 
not be a hypocrite. 

“I will be good to you, Alexandrine. God helping 
me, you shall never have cause for complaint. I will 
make your life as happy asI can. I will give you all 
that my life’s shipwreck spared. Will that content 
you? Will you be my wife?” 

Still she did not reply. 

“Are you afraid to risk it?” he asked, almost 
sadly. 

“No, I am not afraid! I will risk everything!” 
she answered, and Archer Trevlyn felt as if he had 
listened to the enunciation of his death-warrant. 





Meanwhile, what of Margie Harrison? Through 
the dull stormy day she had been whirled along like 
the wind. The train was an express, and made few 
stoppages. Margie took little note of anything which 
occurred. She sat in her hard seat like one in a 
trance, and paid no heed to the lapse of time, until 
the piteous whining of Leo warned her that night 
was near, and the poor dog was hungry. At the first 
stopping-place she purchased some bread and meat 
for him, but nothing for herself. She could not have 
swallowed a mouthful. 

Still the untiring train dashed onward. Boston was 
reached at last. She got out, and stood, confused 
and bewildered, gazing around her. It was night, 
and the place was strange toher. The cries of the 
porters and hackmen—the bustle and dire confusion, 
struck a chill to her heart. The crowd hurried 
hither and thither, each one intent on his own busi- 
ness, and the lamps gave cut a dismal light, dimmed 
as they were by the hanging clouds of mist and fog. 
Alone in a great city! For the first time in her life 
she felt the significaz.ce of the words she had so often 
heard. She hai never travelled a half dozen miles 
before, by herself, and she felt almost as helpless as 
a child. 

‘Carriage, ma’am?” said a hackman, touching 
her arm. 

“ Yes,”’ she said, mechanically, and put her hand 
in her pocket for her porte-monnaie, with a vague idea 
that she must pay him before she started. 

She uttered a low cry of dismay! her pocket-book 
was missing! Ske searched more thoroughly, but it 
was not to be found. Her pocket had been picked. 
Sie turned a piteous face to the hackman. 

‘My money is lost, sir!’ she said, “ but if you will 
take me to a place of shelter, 1 will remunerate you 
some way.” 

“Sorry to be oblig@d to refuse, ma‘am,” said the 
man, civilly enough, “but I’m a poor man, with a 
family, and can’t affurd to keep my horses for 
nothing.” 

“ What is it, driver?” queried a rough voice; and 
in @ moment a crowd had gathered around pcor 
shrinking Margie, and growling, indignant Leo. 

‘“*The woman’s lost her purse—” 

“O ho! the old story—eh? Beauty in distress. 


“be known to any one. 





Should think they’d git tired of playing that game!” 
said the coarse voice which belonged to a lounger 
and hanger-on at the depot—just such men as ought 
to be boarded in a stone house, at the State’s expense, 

* Looks rather suspicious, ma’am, for ye to be 
travelling on the train alone,” began the hackman; 
but he was interrupted by the lounger. 

“ That’s the way they all travel. Wall, thank the 
Lord, I haint so gallant as to git taken in by every 
decent face I see!’’ 

“Thank Heaven, I am not so lost to all aense of 
decency as to insult a lady!” said a clear, stern voice; 
and a tall, distinguished man swept through the 
crowd, and reached Margie’s side. 

“Indeed, Iam not mistaken!” he said, looking at 
her with amazement. ‘* Miss Harrison!” 

She saw, as he lifted his hat, the frank, handsome 
face of Louis Castrani. All her troubles were over— 
this man was a pillar cf strength to her weakness. 
She caught his arm eagerly, and Leo barked with 
joy, recognizing a friend. 

* T am go glad to see you, Mr. Castrani!” 

His countenance lighted instantly. He pressed the 
hand on his arm. 

“Thank you, my friend. What service can I ren- 
der you? Where do you wish to go? Let me act 
for you.” 

*O, thank you—if you only will! I was going 
further, but the train I wished to take has been gone 
some hours, and I must stop here to-night. And on 
my way, somewhere, my money has been stolen.” 

“Give yourself no more uneasiness. 1 am only too 
happy to be of any use to you.” 

The crowd dispersed, and Castrani called a carriage, 
and put Margie and Leo inside. 

“ Have you any choice of hotels?” 


“None. I am entirely unacquainted here. You 
know best.”’ 
**To the —— House,” he said to the driver; and 


thither they were taken. 

A warm room and a tempting supper were provid- 
ed, but Margie could not eat. She only swallowed a 
little toast, and drank acup of tea. Castrani came 
to her parlor just after she had finished, but he did 
not sitdown. He had too much delicacy to intrude 
himself upon her when accident had thrown them 
together. 

‘“*T was called here on very urgent business,” he 
said, ‘‘and shall be obliged to attend to it to-night; 
but I shall return soon, and will see you in the morn- 
ing. Meanwhile, feel perfectly at home. I have en- 
gaged a chamber-maid to attend to you, and do not 
be afraid to make your wants known. Good-night, 
now, and pleasant dreams.” 

* Pleasant dreams!”? Margie repeated the words 
to herself, as he closed the door behind him. “Ah 
me! how long will it be before I shall again be bless- 
ed with them?” 

She was so weary, that she slept some—slept with 
Leo hugged tightly to her breast; for she felt a sense 
of security in having this faithful friend near her. 
Breakfast was served in her room, and, by-and-by, 
Castrani came up. He spoke to her cheerfully, 
though he could not fail to notice that some terrible 
blow had fallen upon her since last he had seen her, 
gay and brilliant, at a party in New York. But he 
forbore to question ker. Margie appreciated his del- 
icacy, and something impelled her to confide to him 
what she had not entrusted to the discretion of any 
other person. She owed him this confidence, for his 
disinterested kindness. 

**Mr. Castrani,” she said, quietly enough, out- 
warily, ‘“ circumstances, of which I cannot speak, 
have made it necessary fur me to leave New York. I 
do not desize that the place of my destination shall 
But to show you how much 1 
appreciate your kindness, and how ertirely I trust 
you, I will inform you that I am going to Lightfield, 
in New Hampshire, te stop an indefinite length cf 
time with my old nurse, Mrs. Day.” 

Castrani was visibly affected by this proof of her 
confidence. 

‘From me, no one shall ever know the place of 
your refuge,” he said, earnestly. ‘ Your train leaves 
at ten. It is nownine. If you would only permit 
me to see you safely to the end of your journey!” 

Sbe flushed. He read a quiet reproach in her eye. 

* Pardon me. I know it may seem like officivus- 
ness, but I would try and not be disagreeable to you. 
I would not even speak to you, if you desired it 
should be so. But I could travel in the same car with 
you, and be there to protect you, if you should need 
me.” 

*“*T thank you greatly. But I had rather you went 
no further. I shall meet with no difficulty, I think. 
T shall reach Nurse Day’s by sunset.” 

‘As you will. f will not press the matter. 
pleasure shall be mine.” 

A little later, he assisted her from the carriage that 
had taken her to the depot. Her baggage was check- 
ed—he handed her the check, and her ticket, and 
then pressed into her hand a roll of bank-bills. She 
put them back quickly, but he declined taking them. 


Your 


“I do not give it to you—I lend it to you. You 
shall repay me at your convenience.” 

“On those conditions, [ take it, and thank you, 
also.” 

She put out ber hand. He took it, resisted the in- 
clination to press his lips to it, and held it lightly iu 
his. 

“If you will give me permission—to call upon you 
—should I be in Lightfield during your stay there—I 
shal] be more than happy!” : 

She was about to refuse, but the mute pleading of 
his eyes deterred her. He had been kind to her, and 
it could do her no harm. Probably, he would never 
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ome to Lightfield, so she gave him the permission 


he asked for. 

The day passed without incident, and nightfall 
found Margie within ten miles of her destination, 
She was driven along a rough country road, to a 


exbausted, in the arms of Nurse Day. 1 
precious little Margie! My old eyes will almost grow 


of ye!” And she kissed Margie again and again, 
while Leo expressed his delight in true canine style 
—by barking vociferously, and leaping over the 


Nurse Day was pleasantly situated. Her husband 
was a grave, staid man, who was very kind to Mar- 
gie, always. The farm was a rambling affair—ex- 
tending over, and embracing in its ample limits, hill 
and dale, meadow and woodland, and a portion of a 


watch the play of light and shade on the bare, rocky 
cliffs opposite. 


submit to her ministrations. The breezes, 80 fresh, 
and sweet, and clear, soothed Margie inexpressibly. 


the birds carried her back to her happy childhood. 
Wandering through the leafy aisles of the forest, she 
seemed brought nearer to God and his mercy. Only 
once had Nurse Day questioned her of the past, and 
then Margie had said: 

“T have done with the past forever, Nurse Day. I 
wish it never recalled to me. I have met with a great 
sorrow—one of which I cannot speak. I came here 
to forget it. Never ask me anything about it. I 
would confide it to you, if L could, but my word is 
given to another to keep it silent as the grave. I 
acted for what I thought best. Heaven knows, if I 
erred, I did not err willingly.” 

“Give it all into God’s hands,” said Nurse Day, 
reverently. ‘ He knows just what is best for us.” 


“Yes, just what is best for us,” Margie said, 
dreamily; ‘‘and he does not like us to make idols. 
My idol turned to clay in my hands.” 

“All earthly idols do, Margie, child. Only God and 
his truths are steadfast.” 

The days went on slowly, but they brought some- 
thing of peace to Margie Harrison. The violence of 
ber distress passed away, and now there was only a 
dull pain at her heart—a pain that must always have 
its abode there. Sometimes her whole soul was stir- 
red into wildest tumult, by the thought which would 
intrude, that Archer Trevlyn had been wrongfully 
accused—that, in spite of everything, he was inno- 
cent of the crime circumstances accused him with. 
If she only knew that he was, she would have gone 
barefoot to the ends of the earth, to have asked his 
forgiveness for the wrong she had done him. But no 
—there was no doubt—none! God be merciful to 
him, and temper his judgments according to the 
temptation of the erring one! 

She held no communication with any person in New 
York, save her aunt, and her business agent, Mr. 
Farley, and ler letters to them were posted in a dis- 
tant town, in a neighboring State, where Nurse Day 
had friends—and so Margie’s place of refuge was still 
a secret. oe 

It was August now, and the weather at its hottest. 
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Margie spent a large portion of her time out of doors, 
with only Leo for a companion, She sat, one lovely | 

afternoon, on the bank of the river, dividing her time | 
between the charming panorawa of sunshine and | 

shadow before her, and a book of poems in her lap, | 
when there was a step at her side. She looked up, 
and saw the face of Louis Castrani. 

*‘ Miss Harrison, you will, I trust, excuse me for 
seeking you here. But my wish to see you was 80 
strong, that, on my way to the White Mountains, I 
left my party, and turned aside here, to gratify the: 
desire, You know you gave me permission?” 

“1 did; but I hardly thought you would take ad- 
vantage of it.” 

“ Perhaps I ought not to have done so. Indeed, I 
tried bard not to. Are you very angry?” 

“No, Lam not angry at all. I am glad to see you.” 
She held out her hand. “So is Leo, too—only see 
him caper.” 

The dog was leaping upon Mr. Castrani, with the 
liveliest demonstrations of joy. He patted the silky 
head. 

“It is something to be welcomed by a brute, Mirs 
Harrison; their instincts are seldom at fault, I be- 
lieve. If 1 were conscious of being a villain, I should 
be very careful not to put myself in the vicinity of a 
dog or a horse—I should feel so sure of discovery. 
Have you been well, Miss Harrison?” 

“Very well, thank you. And you? But I need 
not ask. Your looks answer for you. When did you 
leave New York?” 

“J have been in New York only a fortnight since ! 
last saw you. Business has kept me elsewhere. | 
came trom New York three daysago. What a beau- 
tiful spot you have hidden yourself in!” 

“1 am pleased to lrear you say 60. Isn’t it lovely’ 
But you must teil me about home. How are all my 
friends?” 

“They are well. How mellowly the sunshine falls 
on the rough crags opposite, and what a picture for a 
painter to transfer to canvas!” 

“Yes, I have wished I were an artist, over ai d 
over again. But 1 have vo talent in that direction 

. My friends are all well, you say? What of Mixs Lee? 
Did you see her?” 
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come to Lightfield, so she gave him the permission 
he asked for. 

The day passed without incident, and nightfall 
found Margie within ten miles of her destination. 
She was driven along a rough country road, to a 
square frame-house—looming up white through the 
dark—and a moment later, she was lying, pale and 
exbausted, in the arms of Nurse Day. 

“My blessed child!” cried the old lady; ‘my 
precious little Margie! My old eyes will almost grow 
young again, after having been cheered by the sight 
of ye!” And she kissed Margie again and again, 
while Leo expressed his delight in true canine style 
—by barking vociferously, and leaping over the 
chairs and tables. 

Nurse Day was pleasantly situated. Her husband 
was a grave, staid man, who was very kind to Mar- 
gie, always. The farm was a rambling affair—ex- 
tending over, and embracing in its ample limits, hill 
and dale, meadow and woodland, and a portion of a 
bright, swift river, on whose bold banks it was Mar- 
gie’s delight to sit through the purple sunsets, and 
watch the play of light and shade on the bare, rocky 
cliffs opposite. 

Nature proved a true friend to the sore heart of the 
girl. She always does, to those who are willing to 
submit to her ministrations. The breezes, so fresh, 
and sweet, and clear, soothed Margie inexpressibly. 
The sunshine was a message of healing; the songs of 
the birds carried her back to her happy childhood. 
Wandering through the leafy aisles of the forest, she 
seemed brought nearer to God and his mercy. Only 
once had Nurse Day questioned her of the past, and 
then Margie had said: 

“TJ have done with the past forever, Nurse Day. I 
wish it never recalled to me. I have met with a great 
sorrow—one of which I cannot speak. I came here 
to forget it. Never ask me anything about it. I 
would confide it to you, if I could, but my word is 
given to another to keep it silent as the grave. I 
acted for what I thought best. Heaven knows, if I 
erred, I did not err willingly.” 

“Give it all into God’s hands,” said Nurse Day, 
reverently. ‘* He knows just what is best for us.” 


“Yes, just what is best for us,” Margie said, 
dreamily; ‘‘and he does not like us to make idols. 
My idol turned to clay in my hands.” 

“All earthly idols do, Margie, child. Only God and 
his truths are steadfast.” 

The days went on slowly, but they brought some- 
thing of peace to Margie Harrison. The violence of 
her distress passed away, and now there was only a 
dull pain at her heart—a pain that must always have 
its abode there. Sometimes her whole soul was stir- 
red into wildest tumult, by the thought which would 
intrude, that Archer Trevlyn had been wrongfully 
accused—that, in spite of everything, he was inno- 
cent of the crime circumstances accused him with. 
If she only knew that he was, she would have gone 
barefoot to the ends of the earth, to have asked his 
forgiveness for the wrong she had done him. Butno 
—there was no doubt—none! God be merciful to 
him, and temper his judgments according to the 
temptation of the erring one! 

She held no communication with any person in New 
York, save her aunt, and her business agent, Mr. 
Farley, and her letters to them were posted in a dis- 
tant town, in a neighboring State, where Nurse Day 
ha friends—and so Margie’s place of refuge was still 
a secret. i 

It was August now, and the weather at its hottest. 
Margie spent a large portion of her time out of doors, 
with only Leo for a companion. She sat, one lovely 
afternoon, on the bank of the river, dividing her time 
between the charming panoraga of sunshine and 
shadow before her, and a book of poems in her lap, 
when there was a step at her side. She looked up, 
and saw the face of Louis Castrani. 


seeking you here. But my wish to see you was so 
strong, that, on my way to the White Mountains, I 


desire. You know you gave me permission?” 

“1 did; but I hardly thought you would take ad- 
vantige of it.” 

“ Perhaps I ought not to have done so. Indeed, I 
trie bard not to. Are you very angry?” 

“No, Lam not angry at all. Iam glad to see you.” 
She held out her hand. ‘So is Leo, too—only see 
him caper.” 

The dog was leaping upon Mr. Castrani, with the 
liveliest demonstrations of joy. He patted the silky 
head. 

“Tt is something to be welcomed by a brute, Miss 
Harrison; their instincts are seldom at fault, I be- 
lieve. If I were conscious of being a villain, 1 should 
be very careful not to put myself in the vicinity of a 
dog or a horse—I should feel so sure of discovery. 
Have you been well, Miss Harrison?” 

“Very well, thank you. And you? But I need 
not ask. Your looks answer tor you. When did you 
leave New York?” 

* T have been in New York only a fortnight since I 
last saw you. Business has kept me elsewhere. I 
came trom New York three daysago. What a beau- 
tiful spot you have hidden yourself in!” 

“Tam pleased to hear you say so. Isn’t it lovely? 
But you must teil me about home. How are all my 
friends?” 

“They are well. How mellowly the sunshine falls 
on the rough crags opposite, and what a picture for a 
painter to transfer to canvas!’’ 

“Yes, I have wished I were an artist, over and 
over again. But | have no talent in that direction. 
- My fiends are all well, you say? What of Miss Lee? 


Miss Harrison, you will, I trust, excuse me for | 


left my party, and turned aside here, to gratify the: 


“Yes. She is well. What are you reading?” lift- 
ing the book from the ground, where it had fallen. 
Margie turned suddenly upon him, and regarded 
him searchingly. 

“Why do you evade answering my questions, Mr. 
Castrani? It is natural that I should want to hear 
something of the home from which I have been so 
long away, is it not? Why do you refuse to satisfy 
my reasonable curiosity on that subject?” 

Castrani’s handsome face clouded—he looked at her 
with tender pity in his eyes. 

“Miss Harrison, why will you press me further? 
Your friends are all well.” 

“Tknow. But there is something behind that. 
Tell it to me, at once.” 

‘TI cannot—indeed, I cannot! You must hear it 
from some other lips. I would rather die, than cause 
you one single pang of sorrow !’’ 

“You are very kind, Mr. Castrani—you mean gen- 
erously—but I want to know.” Some subtle instinct 
seemed to tell her what she was to hear—for she add- 
ed, “Is it of Miss Lee?” 

“T told you Miss Lee was well.” 

“Mr. Castrani, I have given you more of my confi- 
dence than I have ever bestowed on any other person, 
because I respect you above all men, and because I 
have perfect confidence in your honor. Has this 
matter, of which you hesitate to tell me, anything to 
do with—with Mr. Archer Trevlyn?” 

Her voice sank to a whisper, before the sentence 
was finished, for she had never spoken his name since 
that fearful night on which his guilt had been re- 
vealed to her. 

“T will reply to your question by asking another; 
and, if it seems impertinent, remember that it is not 
so intended, and that I do not ask it from any vulgar 
feeling of curiosity.” 

** You can ask nothing impertinent, Mr. Castrani,” 
she replied, earnestly. 

“Thank you. Ido not intend to. Are you be- 
trothed to Archer Trevlyn?” 

She grew very pale, but her eyes met his fearlessly. 

“TI was, once. But it is all over, now,” with a 
dreary sigh, that was like the breath of the autumn 
wind through the dead leaves. 

‘Before you left New York—was it over before 
that?” 

** Yes, before I left New York. It was why I left 
there. I cannot tell you how it was—I can never tell 
any human being. The secret must go to the grave 
with me. But there was a terrible necessity arose 
which force us apart.” 

“Did he—did Arch Trevlyn desert you, Miss Har- 
rison?” asked Castrani, his brow contracting, his 
dark eyes glowing with indignation. 

“No; it was my hand that severed the engage- 
ment. Do not blame him for that. It was impossi- 
ble that it should be fulfilled.” 

*“You, Miss Harrison? You broke the engage- 
ment?” he asked, eagerly. 

Perhaps she read something of the beautiful hope 
that sprang up in his heart, from the glad light in 
his eye, and she crushed it at once. 

“Yes,I. But not because I had ceased to love 
him. Ono. He was—is—and will be always, the one 
love of my lifetime. I shall never love another. 
Now, I have trusted in you—be frank and free with 
me.” 

“ Well—since you ask it. Mr. Trevlyn and Miss 
Lee are to be married in September.” 

“To Miss Lee—married to Miss Lee? Great Hea- 
ven! And she is aware of his— What am I saying? 

What did I say? O Mr. Castrani, excuse me—I am 
so—so surprised—” She groped blindly for some- 
thing to cling to, fell forward, and he received her 
senseless form in his arms. 

He held her silently, a moment, his face wearing a 
look of unutterable love and sadness; then he put 
her down on the grass, and brought water in a large 
| leaf from the stream.. He bathed her forehead, ten- 
| derly as a mother might, murmuring over her words 
of gentleness and affection. 

‘*My poor Margie! my poor little darling!” 

He pressed the little icy hands in his, but he did 
not kiss the lips be would have given half his life to 
have felt upon his. He was too honorable to take 
advantage of her helplessness. Louis Castrani’s fine 
sense of delicacy was in itself enough to redeem man- 
hood from the calumny so often uttered, that all men 
are vile, when given the opportunity. She revived, 
after a while, and niet his eyes, as he knelt beside 
her. 

“Are you better?” he asked, gently. 

“Yes, itis over now. I am sorry to have troubled 
you. I must depend on you to go to the house with 
; me. Nurse Day will be glad towelcome you. AndI 
| mustask you not toalarm her by alluding tomy 
sudden illness. I am quite well now.” 

He gave her his arm, and they went up to the 
house together, followed by Leo. 

Nurse Day received Castrani warmly, and weuld 
not hear of his returning to the village hotel that 
night. She was in:mensely “taken” with him. He 
admired her cheese, praised her biscuit and preserves, 
and went out with her to see her pigs and chickens, 
of which she was especially proud. 

‘* He is a real gentleman,” she said to Margie, after 
he had gone up to his chamber—‘‘a real genuine 
gentleman; and if I was a young girl again, and he 
would look at me, I should feel happy as a queen. 
He’s worth a round dozen of them fine fellows in 
long-tailed linen coats, that come round here every 
summer, skylarking up and down the brooks, with 
their spliced fishing-poles, a-scaring the fish dut of 
two years’ growth. Margie, there’s something reli- 





Did you see her?” 





behind his back, nor cheat a poor man out 
honest sixpence!”’ 





Archer Trevlyn and Alexandrine Lee were married | 
in September. It was @ very quiet wedding, the | 
bridegroom preferring that there should be no parade | 
or show on the occasion, Alexandrine and her 
mother both desired that it should take place in the 
fashionable church, where they worshipped, but they 
yielded to the wiskes of Mr. Trevlyn. He deserved 
some deference, Mrs. Lee declared, for having behav- 
ed so handsomely. His presents to his bride were 
superb. A set of diamonds, that were a little fortune 
in themselves, and a settlement of three thovsand a 
year—pin-money. The brown-stone house was fin- 
ished, and furnished, and there was no more elegant 
an establishment in the city. Alexandrine had had 
the management of the furnishing, and her exquisite 
taste, and Archer’s money, had made a palace of it. 
Treviyn House, the fine old residence of the late 
John Trevlyn, was closed. Only the old butler and 
his wife remained in a back wing, to air the reoms 
occasionally, and keep the moths out of the uphol- 
stery. For some reason, unexplained even to him- 
self, Archer never took his wife there. Perhaps the 
quiet rooms too forcibly reminded him of the woman 
he had loved and lost. 

Alexandrine’s ambition was satisfied. At last, she 
was the wife of the man whose love and admiration 
she had coveted since her first acquaintance with 
him. From her heart, she believed him guilty of the 
murder of Paul Linmere; but in spite of it, she had 
married him. She loved him intensely enough to 
pardon even that heinous crime. From her own na- 
ture, she knew that all mortality are weak, and she 
did not condemn this man she loved. If he had lov- 
ed Margie as she herself loved, she did not wonder 
that he was ready to commit a murder to secure her 
for himself. 

Her husband’s admiration Alexandrine possessed, 
but she soon came to realize that he had told her the 
truth, when he had said his heart was buried too 
deep to know a resurrection. He was kind to her— 
very gentle, and kind, and generous—for it was not 
in Archer Trevlyn’s nature to be unkind to anything 
—and he felt that he owed her all respect and atten- 
tion, in return for her love. Her every wish was 
gratified. Horses, carriages, servants, dress, jewelry 
—everything that money could purchase—waited her 
command, but not what she craved more than all— 
his love. ‘ 

He never kissed her, never took her hands in his, 
or held her to him when he said good by, as he fre- 
quently did, for several days’ absence on matters of 
business. He never called her Alexandrine—it was 
always Mrs. Trevlyn; and through the long winter 
evenings, when they were not at some ball or party, 
and sat by their splendid fireside, he never put his 
head in her lap, and let her soft fingers caress his 
hair, as she had seen other husbands do. 

There were times when her heart ached—O, so 
dumbly !—for one loving word; when she would have 
renounced all her fine things—her house, and her 
carriages, and servants—but to have felt his arms 
around her, and heard his voice calling her darling! 

But it could never be, and she tried to school her- 
self to think so calmly. Shedid not blame him. He 
had told her frankly that he could never love her, 
and on those terms she had become his wife. She 
had gone to her fate, with her eyes open. 

In September, Louis Castrani again appeared in 
New York society. His appearance revived the old 
story of his devotion to Margaret Harrison, and peo- 
ple began to wonder why she staid away from home 
so long. But it was only for a little while; other 
candidates for favor appeared, and the void Margie 
had left was closed by other fair women. 

As soon as he heard of Castrani’s’ arrival, Archer 
Treviyn sought him out. He felt that he had a right 
to know if his suspicions touching Margie were cor- 
rect. At first, he had had no doubt; but latterly, a 
feeling had crept into his soul, that possibly he had 
wronged her. She had been always, in seeming, so 
pure and guileless. Castrani received him coldly but 
courteously. Trevlyn was not to be repelled, but 
went to the point at once. 

«Mr. Castrani,” he said, ‘I believe I have to deal 
with a man of honor, and I trust that you will do me 
the favor of answering the questions I may ask, 
frankly.” 

“J shall be happy to answer any inquiries which 
Mr. Trevlyn may propound, provided they are not 
impertinent,” replied Castrani, haughtily. 

Trevlyn hesitated. He dreaded to have his suspi- 
cions confirmed, and he feared that if this man spoke 
the truth, such would be the case. 

“T am listening, Mr. Trevlyn,” remarked Castrani. 

‘Excuse me. Inorder to make you understand 
my position, [ must beg you to indulge me in a little 
retrospection. You are, doubtless, aware that at one 
time I was engaged to Miss Margaret Harrison?” 

“* Such was the rumor, sir.” 

‘Tt was correct. I loved her, deeply, fondly, with 
my whole soul—just as I love her still—in spite of 
all!” 

‘Mr. Trevlyn,” said Castrani, with cold reproof in 
his voice, ‘ you have a wife!” 

“T am aware of it, but that does not change my 
feelings. I have tried to kill all regard for Margaret 






of an , He stopped, controlled his emotion, and went on res- 
olutely. 


“The next day, I received a letter from 

her—a brief, cold, almost scornful letter. She re- 

nounced me utterly—she would never meet me again, 

but asastranger. She need make no explanation, 

she said; my own conscience would tell me why she 

could no longer be anything tome. As if I had com- 

mitted some crime. I should have sought her, from 

one end of the earth to the other, and won from her 

ah explanation of ber rejection, bad it not been for 

the foree of circumstances, which revealed to me 

that she left for the North, in the early express—with 

you—or equivalent to that. She entered the train at 

the same time, and you were both in the same car! 

This fact, coup'ed with your well-known devotion to 
her, and her renunciation of me, satisfied me that 
she had fled from me, to the arws of a—a seducer!’’ 
“Villain!” cried Castrani, starting from his chair, 
his face scarlet with indignation. ‘If it were not a 
disgrace to use violence upon a guest, I would thrash 
you soundly! You loved Margaret Harrison, and yet 
believed that damnable falsehoed of her! Ont upon 
such love! She is, and was, pure as the angels! Yes, 
you say truly, I was devoted to her. I would have 
given my life—yea, my soul’s salvation, for her love! 
But she never cared for me. I never enticed her to 
do evil—I would not, if I could; and I could not, if I 
would! Who repeated this vile slander? Show bim 
to me, and, by Heaven, his blood shall wipe out the 
stain!” Sas 

All Trevlyn’s pride and passion left him. His face 
lost its rigid tenseness, his eyes grew moist. He for- 
gave Castrani’s insults, because he had told him 
Margaret was pure. He put out his hands, and 
grasped those of his companion. 

“ Osir,” he said, ‘‘ I thank you—I thank you! You 
have made me as happy as it is now possible for me 
to become. Itislike going back to heaven, after a 
long absence, to know that she was pure—that I was 
not deceived in her. O Margie! Margie! my wrong- 
ed Margie! God forgive me for indulging such a 
thought of you!” 

Castrani’s hard face softened a little, as he witness- 
ed the utter abandonment of the proud man before 
him. 

‘* You may well ask God to forgive you,” he said. 
** You deserve the depths of perdition, for harboring 
in your heart a thought against the purity of that 
woman, Archer Trevlyn, had she loved me as she 
did you, I would have cut off my right band before I 
would have entertained a suspicion of sinin her! It 
is true, she went North on the same train that I did, 
but I did not know it until the journey was ended. 
Previous to that time, I had not seen her for more 
than a fortnight, and I did not know she was near 
me, until in Boston my attention was attracted by a 
crowd of ‘roughs,’ gathered around a lady and a 
greyhound. The lady had lost her porte-monnaie, 
and the crowd made some insulting remarks, which I 
took the liberty of resenting; and when I saw the 
lady’s face, to my amazement, I recegnized Margaret 
Harrison!” 

“And you protected her? You gave her money, 
and took her to a place of safety?” said Trevlyn, 
anxiously. 

“ Of course. As I should have done by any other 
lady—but more especially for her. I took her toa 
hotel, and on the morrow saw her start on her jour- 
ney. I would have gone on with her, but she declin- 
ed my escort.” 

*©O, [thank you--I thank you so much! I shall 
be your friend always, for that. You wilk tell me 
where she is?” 

“No. I cannot.” 

“Cannot? Does that imply that you will not?” 

* It does.” 

“Then you know her present rlace of sojourn?” 

“Ido. But she does not desire the knowledge to 
become general. I have pledged my word to her not 
to reveal it, and tortures could not force it from me. 
Neither is it best for you to know.” 

“You are right. Itis not. I might be unable to 
hinder myself from seeking her. And that could do 
no good. J know that she is innocent. That shall 
suffice me. Only tell me if she is well, and agreeably 
situated ?” 

“She is both. More, I think she is at peace. 
is with those who love her.” 

‘I thank you for bearing with me. I shall be hap- 
pier for knowing she was not false tome. Whatever 
might have caused her to break the engrgement, it 
was not because she loved another. Good-by, Mr. 
Castrani.” 

He wrung the hand of the Cuban warmly, and 
| departed. 


She 





It was an afternoon in May. Everything without 
was smiling and at rest, but Mrs. Trevlyn was cross 
and out of humor. Perhaps any lady will say that 
she had sufficient reason. Everything Lad gone 
wrong. The cook wassick, and the dinner a failure; 
her dress-maker had disappointed her in not finish- 
ing her dress for the great ball at Mrs. Fitz Noodle’s, 
that evening; and Annie, ber maid, was down with 
one of her nervous headaches, and she would be 
obliged to send for a hair-dresser. And no one cou/d 
ever curl ber hair to look as it did under Annie’s 
skillful mapagement. 

Louis Castrani was a guest in the house, by Arch- 





Harrison, but it is impossible. 1 can control it, but I 
cannot make it die. My wife knows it all—I told her 
freely—and, knowing it, she was willing to bear my 
name. For some reason, unknown to me, unex- 
plained by Margaret, she cast me off. I had seen her 
only the day before the fatal note reached me—had 





able about that man! He’d never talk about a friend 


held her in my arais, and felt her kiss upon my lips.” 


er’s invitation—for the two gentlemen had become 
friends, warmly and deeply attached to each otl er, 
}and Mrs. Trevlyn could not help fretting over the 
| unfortunate condition of Ler cuisine. 

| She was looking very cross, as sue sat in the back 
| parlor, adjoining the tasteful little morning-room, 
| where she spent most of her time, and where the 
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gentlemen were in the habit of taking their books 
and newspapers, when they desired it quiet. If she 
had known that Mr. Castrani was at that moment 
lying on the lounge, in the morning-room, the door 
of which was slightly ajar, she might have dismissed 
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| deemed it my duty. I did not do it to separate you, 
| though I am willing to confess that I desired you to 
be separated. I knew that Margaret would sooner 
die than marry you, if the knowledge of your crime 





that unbecoming frown, and put her troubles aside. 
Mr. Trevlyn entered, just as she had for the twenti- 
eth time that day arrived at the conclusion that she 
was the most sorely afflicted woman in the world, 
and his first words did not tend to give her any con- 
solation. 

*“*T am very sorry, Mrs. Trevlyn, that I am to be 
deprived of the privilege of attending the ball to- 
night. It is particularly annoying.” 

* What do you mean, Mr. Trevlyn?” 

**T am obliged to go to Philadelphia on important 
business, and must leave in this evening’s train. I 
did not know of the necessity, until a few hours ago.” 

Mrs. Trevlyn was just in the state to be wrought 
upon by trifles. 

“Always business!” she exclaimed, pettishly. “I 
am sick of the word!” 

“Business before pleasure, Mrs. Trevlyn. But, 
really, this is an important affair. It is connected 
with the house of Renshaw & Selwyn, which went 
under last week. The firm were under large obliga- 
tions to—” 

* Don’t talk business to me, Mr. Trevlyn! I do 
not understand such things—neither do I desire to. 
L-only hope it is business you are going for!” 

What prompted her to‘speak in that way she could 
not tell; she felt so irritated herself, that she was 
not exactly satisfied to see her husband sitting there, 
s0 cool and self-possessed. And besides, she had a 
very powerful reason for wishing him to be present at 
Mrs. Fitz Noodle’s that evening. Her old school 
friend, Miss Georgia Ryder, was to be there, and she 
and Georgia had been rivals from their earliest days, 
and Mrs. Trevlyn had quite set her heart on bringing 
about a meeting between her husband and this less 
fortunate friend. She wanted Georgia to see what a 
handsome, cultivated man she had‘won. Mr. Trev- 
lyn looked at her in some surprise. 

“You only hope it is business?” he said, inquir- 
ingly. “Ido not comprehend.” 

“T might have said that I hoped it was not a wo- 
man who called you from your wife!’’ 

The moment the words were spoken she repented 
their utterance, but the mischief was already done. 
He flushed hotly. ‘ 

“Mrs. Trevlyn, I shall request you to unsay the 
insinuation conveyed in your words. They are un- 
worthy of you, and a shame to me.” 

“And I shall decline to unsay them. 
they are true enough.” 

“ What do you mean, madam? I am,I trust,a 
man of honor. You are my wife, and I am true to 
you. I bave never loved but one woman, and she is 
dead to me.” 

This allusion to the old love-was extremely unfor- 


I dare affirm 


was p 1 by ber.” 

“And she—Margaret—believed me guilty?” 

**Why should she not? Any jury of twelve im- 
partial men would have committed you on the evi- 
dence 1 could have brought. You were in love with 
Miss Harrison. She was under a solemn obligation 
to marry Mr. Linmere—yet she loved you. Nothing 
save his death could release her. You were seen at 
night in a lonely graveyard, where none of your kin 
were slumbering. There, at that hour, the murder 
was done, and after its commission, you stole forth 
silently, guiltily—fleeing when no man pursued. By 
the side of the murdered man, was found your glove, 
stained with his blood ; and a little way from his dead 
body, a handkerchief, bearing the single initial ‘A.’ 
Whose name commences with that letter? Could 
anything be clearer or more conclusive?” 

“And you believe me guilty?” 

id I do.” 

He took a step towards her. 
dreadful look upon his face. 
last thing before she died. 

“I scorn to make any explanation. I might, per- 
haps, clear myself of this foul accusation, but I will 
make no effort to do so. But not another day will I 
live beneath the same roof with the woman who be- 
lieved me guilty of murder, and yet sunk herself so 
low as to become my wife!” 

“As you please,” she said, defiantly. 
quite as happy were it so.” ‘ . 

He bowed coldly, courteously—went out, and clos- 
ed the door behind him. The sound struck to the 
heart of his wife, like a knell. She staggered back, 
and fell upon achair. She would have given her 
life, if she could have recalled the last half hour of 
time! : 

Had she been mad? She put her hand to her fore- 
head—did reason still linger in her brain? She had 
wounded and angered him, beyond all hope of par- 
don—him, whom in spite of everything, she held 
more precious than the whole world! She had lost 
bis respect—lost forever all chance of winning his 
love. And she had eagerly cherished the sweet hope 
that some time he might forget the old dream, and 
turn to the new reality. But it was past! 

She forgot all about the ball she had been so eager 
to attend. It never entered ber mind, after Archer 
had left her. She went up to her chamber, and, lock- 
ing the door, threw herself, dressed as she was, on 
the bed. How long must this continue? How long 
would he remain away? His business would not, 
probably, keep him more than a few days, and then 
surely he would return. And she would throw her- 
self at his feet, acknowledge her fault, and plead— 
yes, beg for his forgiveness. Anything, only to have 
peace between them once more! 


She never forgot the 
She thought of it the 


**T should be 





tunate just at this time, for Mrs. Trevlyn was just 
sore enough to be deeply wounded by it, and angry 
enough to throw back taunt fur taunt. 

‘““A man of honor!” she ejaculated, scornfully. 
“ Honor, forsooth! Archer Trevlyn, do you call 
yourself that?” 

“Td; and I defy any man living to prove the con- 
trary!’ answered Archer, proudly. 

“You defy any man! Do you, also, defy any wo- 
man? Tell me, if you can, whose glove this is?” 
And she pulled from ber bosom the blood-stained 
glove, and held it up before him. 

He looked at it, flushed crimson, and trembled per- 
ceptibly. She laughed scornfully. 

“Arcber Trevlyn, your guilt is known tome! It 
has been known to me ever since the fatal night on 
which Paul Linmere met his death! I was there, 
that night, by the lonely graveyard. I saw you kiss 
her hand! I heard the dreadful blow, listened to the 
smothered groan, and saw through the weeping 
gloom the guilty murderer as he fled from the scene 
of crime! When the victim was discovered, 1 went 
first, because I feared he might have left behind him 
something that would fix his identity—and so he had. 
This glove, I found lying upon the ground, by the 
side of the wretched victim—marked with the name 
of the murderer—stained with the blood of the mur- 
dered! I hidit away; I would have died sooner than 
it should have been torn trom me, because I was 
foolish enough to love this man, whose hand was red 
with murder! Archer Treviyn, you took the life of 
Paul Linmere, and thus removed the last obstacle 
that stood between you and Margaret Harrison!’’ 

Trevlyn’s face had grown white as death, while she 
had been speaking, but it was more like the white 
heat of passion, than like the pallor of detected guilt. 
His rigid lips were stern and pale; his dark eyes 
fairly shot lightnings. He looked at his wife, as 
though he would read her very soul. 

“Alexandrine!” he said, hoarsely, ‘‘ you believed 
this of me? You deemed me guilty of the crime of 
murder, and yet you married me? My God!” 

* Yes, 1 married you. I was not so conscientious 
as your saintly Margaret. She would not marry a 
man who had shed blood—even though he had done 
it fur love of her!” 

Trevilyn caught her arm fiercely. 

**Madam, do you mean to say that this shameful 
story ever came to the ears of Margie Harrison?” 

“Yes, she knew it. I told it to her myself! Kill 
me, if you like,” she added, seeing his fearful face; 
* it will not be your tirst crime!” 

He forced himself to be calm. 

“ When did you n:ake this revelation to Margaret?” 

“ The night before she left New York—the night 





she was to have gone to the opera with you. [ 


She could not write to him, for he had not left his 
address. The next morning, she went down to the 
store, but they knew nothing of his destination, or 
his probable time of absence. So all she could do, 
was to return home and wait. 

Is there anything so terrible as this waiting? The 
only wonder is, that people do not go mad under the 
slow torture. 

A week passed—ten days—and still he did not re- 
turn, and no tidiugs of him had reached his agonized 
wife. ‘ 

[CONCLUDED NEXT WEEK.] 
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INDIAN SAGACITY. 

Gen. Marcy, in a recent volume on army life, gives 
the following incidents, to show with what rapidity 
and certainty an Indian arrives at.aconclusion in 
matters pertaining to his mode of life: 

I remember, once, as I was riding with a Delaware 
on the prairies, we crossed the trail of a large party 
of Indians travelling with horses. The tracks ap- 
peared to me quite fresh, and 1 remarked to the In- 
dian that we must be near the party. ‘ Q no,” said 
he; “the trail was made two days befure, in the 
morning,” at the same time pointing with his finger 
to where the sun would be at about eight o’clock. 
Then. seeing my curiosity was excited to know how 
he arrived at this conclusion, he called my attention 
to the fact that there had been no dew for the last 
two nights, but th:t on the previous morning it had 
been heavy. He then pointed out to me some spires 
of grass that had been pressed down into the earth 
by the horses’ -hoofs, upon which the sand still ad- 
hered, having dried en, thus clearly showing the 
grass was wet when the tracks were made. At an- 
other time, as I was travelling with the same Indian, 
I discovered upon the ground what I took to be a 
bear-track, with a distinctly-marked impression of 
the heel and all the toes. I immediately called the 
Tndian’s attention to it, at the same time flattering 
myself that I had made quite an important discovery, 
which had escaped his observation. The fellow re- 
marked, with a smile, ‘‘ O no, captain, may be so he 
not bear-track.” He then pointed with his gun-rod 
to some spires of grass that zyrew near the impression, 
but I did not comprehend the mystery, until he dis- 
mounted, and explained tome that, when the wind 
was blowing, the spires of grass would bend over to- 
wards the ground, and the oscillating motion thereby 
produced would scoop out the loose sand in the shape 
I have described. The truth of this explanation was 
apparent, yet it occurred to me that its solution 


would have baftied the wits of most white men. 
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UNION. 
BROUGHT TO LIGHT. 
A NOVEL OF THRILLING INTEREST. 


BY THOMAS SPEIGHT. 





CHAPTER XXIX. 
AT GRELLIER’S ALMSHOUSES. 


A CHEERLESS wintry morning, with a clouded sky, 
and a bitter northeast wind blowing sbrilly through 
the denuded woods of Belair. But the discomfort 
outside served only to enhance the charming cosiness 
of the bright little morning-room which owned Miss 
Spencelaugh for its mistress. There she sat, the most 
charming object in that room, in a low chair on one 
side of the glowing fireplace, her white dressing-robe 
falling in ample folds around her, and all the wealth 
of her raven hair, held only by a band of biue velvet, 
flowing loosely down her back. On the opposite side 
of the fireplace sat homely Jane Garrod, in strange 
contrast to this lovely vision. There was an expres- 
sion of doubt and perplexity on the face of Frederica. 
She was thinking intently, her cheek resting on the 
tip of her foretinger, while ber other hand held the 
statement which had been drawn up by John English, 
and sent to her through Jane Garrod, and which 
she had just finished reading aloud. Each point had 
been verbally annotated by Jane, as she read; and 
she was now thinking over the strange story which 
had thus singularly been brought to her knowledge, 
and as to the merits of which she was now called 
upon to decide. 

“Your eyes are brighter, my bonny one, than when 
I saw you last,” muttered Jane to herself, while 
waiting for Frederica to speak; “‘and your cheeks 
have got back some of the color they used to have in 
them when you were a girl. Whatever your trouble 
was, you have pulled bravely through it. There is 
one honest heart I know of that loves you ‘fondly. 
Do you feel any faint, feeble flutterings that way, I 
wonder? I think you do—I think you do.” 

“This is a very strange story, Jane,” said Fred- 
erica, at length, “and I really don’t know what to 
think of it. It seems to bear the stamp of truth on 
every line, and yet some of its statements are almost 
incredible. The points that still want clearing up 
are many and difficult; and the whole affair is cer- 
tainly rendered more complicated by the unaccount- 
disappearance of Mr. English. Even supposing him 
to have been suddenly called away, I cannot under- 
stand why he has not written to you since his 
departure.” . 

“‘“There’s some treachery at work in the matter, 
Miss Frederica, you take my word for it,” said Jane, 
with energy. : 

“TI have once or twice had the same thought my- 
self; but then you tell me that you have ascertained 
that Mr. English did really quit Pevsey Bay by a 
certain train, having taken a ticket for London.” 

* Just so,” said Jane. “Still, lam none the less 
certain that some treachery has been at work. He 
may have been enticed away by a false message, and 
be neither able to write nor come back. O Miss 
Frederica, darling, something must be done, and 
that at once!” 

“TI feel with you, nurse, that something must be 
done. The truth or falsehood of this stat t must 
be proved. If what is here put down be true, then 
has a foul and hideous wrong been done, and the 
sooner it is brought to light and the perpetrators of it 
punished, the better it will be for all of us. If, on 
the contrary, it be nothing but an ingeniously-woven 
web of lies, then the writer of it—” 

* But it is not a web of lies, Miss Frederica, but 
gospel truth, every word of it!” burst in Jane, vehe- 
mently. ‘ Think cf the likeness—so strong that after 
twenty years it scared me as if I had seen a ghost. 
Think of the strange mark on his shoulder—the coiled 
snake holding the mystic lotos-flower in its mouth. 
Think over, one by one, the different things he has 
put down on that paper, and then you must be as 
tirmly convinced as I am that he has not written a 
word more than the bare truth.” 

“ You are letting your enthusiasm, and your liking 
for Mr. English, run away with your reason,” said 
Frederica. ‘In the unexplained absence of that 
gentleman, and as be has appealed to me, I will, 
with Heaven’s help, have this story sifted to the bot- 
tom, and so deal with it as I shall find it true or 
false!’ Her cheeks wore an added flush as she said 
these words; but in her eyes there was a solemn, 
almost melancholy light, as though she felt that the 
duty sbe had taken upon herself to perform would 
lead her perforce through dark and troubled waters, 
to a goal which, as yet, she discerned not at all. 

“Spoken like my own brave darling!” said Jane, 
admiringly. ‘‘ We want nothing but the truth.” 

Frederica ran her eye over the statement again. 
“It almost seems to mie,” she said, “that it would 
be better for me not to interfere personally in the 
matter at all, but to put it as it now stands into the 
hands of my lawyer, Mr. Penning, and leave him to 
test its value in whatever way he may deem advis- 
able. And yet the interests involved in it are so 
peculiar, and there are these under this roof who 
would be so deeply compromised if what this narra- 
tive contains be true, that I cannot help feeling 
reluctant to let it pass out of my hands without, at 
least, giving one person whom it deeply concerns a 
knowledge of the case equal to my own, so that she 
may be prepared at the proper time to disprove its 
statements, should she ever be called upon to do so. 








Then, again, the story is such an incredible one, and 
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Penning would not pooh-pooh it altogether, and 


to put faith in so palpable an absurdity.” 

“Cannot some of those weak points be strength- 
ened?” said Jane. 

* How so?” said Frederica, 

“Mr. English makes mention, there, of a room in 
which he was shut up before he was taken across the 
sea—of a room with barred windows, in which there 
was a hideous bed that frightened him into a fit, one 
day. Now, there must have been such a room, Miss 
Frederica.” 

“There may have been such a room, certainly, 
nurse; or it may have had an existence merely in 
the imagination of Mr. English. But even granting 
the room to have been a real one, what then? 
Where are we to find it? and if found, in what way 
would it benefit our case?” 

“Wait a bit, Miss Frederica, please,” said Jane, 
“Besides what Mr. English has put down on that - 
paper, he told me many little things that came into 
his memory, bit by bit, when we were talking to- 
gether about his early life; and many a long talk 
about it we had. Among other things, he told me 
something more about that house with the barred 
windows, which would seem to show that he was 
sbut up there for some time. Whenever he cried to 
be taken back to the place he had been brought from, 
and could not be quieted any other way, the people 
of the house used to take him down stairs, and hold 
him over a dark hole or well, in one of the lower 
rooms, into which they threatened to throw him 
unless he behaved better. The recollection of that 
horrible well had been impressed so strongly on his 
childish mind, that he could still recall the shudder 
with which, long afterwards, he would wake at night 
from a dream of being cast headlong into it. Now, 
there was something in all this that struck me ina 
way I cannot explain. I’ve been turning it over and 
over in my mind—churning it, like—ever since Mr, 
English told me about it; and it was only this very 
morning that the idea flashed all at once into my 
head that the house he spoke about could have been 
no other than White Grange, a lonely farmhouse 
among the hills, about a dozen miles from Kings- 
thorpe. You kuow, Miss Frederica, that I was 
brought up not many miles from there; and once, 
when I was a thin slip of a girl, my father, who was 
a miller, had occasion to go to White Grange on bus- 
iness, and he took mein the cart with him. Whether 
the windows had iron bars outside them or not, I 
can’t just say; but I do recollect being shown, in one 
of the outhouses, a deep, grim-looking well—they 
took off the wooden cover, so‘that I mizht see down. 
into it—and very frightened I was, more particularly 
when they told me the story that was connected 
with it. It was said that more than a hundred 
years before that time, a traveller who had lost his 
way and begged a night’s shelter at the Grange, had 
been foully murdered, and his body thrown into the 
well; and never after that time would anybody touch 
a@ drop of the water that was drawn from it. The 
name of the family that lived at White Grange when 
I knew it, was Sandyson, and they didn’t bear an 
over-good name among us country-fulk; many queer 
things were whispered about them. Now, supposing, 
Miss Frederica, that it was really White Grange 
where Mr. English was shut up as a child, mightn’t 
it be worth our while just to inquire whether any of 
the family who lived there five-and-twenty years ago 
can now be fuund? and if they can be found, whether 
anything can be got from them as to such a child 
having been shut up there, and for what purpose? 
Would it not be worth our while to try this?” 

Miss Spencelaugh agreed that it might, perhaps, 
be worth while to muke such inquiries, but was 
doubtful as to their resulting in anything tangible. 
It was, however, ultimately decided that Jane should 
do what she could in the matter, and that no further 
steps should be taken until she had done so. 

So Jane set about making cautious inquiries among 
her friends and neighbors through the country-side; 
which inquiries resulted in the discovery that the 
family that had occupied White Grange twenty years 
previously were, with one exception, either dead or 
gone abroad. That one exception was an old woman 
now residing in Grellier’s almshouses, at Eastring- 
ham. With this information, Jane went once more 
to Frederica; and next afternoon the Belair brougham 
was put into requisition, and the heiress and her 
humble companion were driven over tv the place in 
question. - 

Grellier’s gift to the poor of Eastringham—to 
twelve relicts of decayed tradesmen of the burgh— 
was a foundation of ancient date. It had been in 
existence for three centuries; but although it had 
waxed fat and plethoric upon the accumulated inter- 
est of its capital, and the increase of revenue derived 
from the advance in the value of its lands and tene- 
ments in different parts of the county, it had not yet 
seen its way clearly to substitute for the tumble- 
down, inconvenient old editices in which so many - 
generations of poor old women ‘had breathed their 
last, a row of substantial, modern-built cottages; nor 
to increase the scanty stipend doled out weekly to its 
ancient recipients, which, in these days, was hardly 
sufficient to keep body and soul together. But Grel- 
lier’s charity had a governor and directors of its own, 
all gentlemen of wealth and standing, who met in 
the board-room twice a year, to audit the accounts, 
till np vacancies, and discuss a choice luncheon from 
the Royal Hotel; and if they were satistied with the 
state of Grellier’s affairs, surely no one else had any 
right or reason to complain. 

“I want Margaret Fennell. Can you tell me in 
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, >in the wintry sunshine. 1 
yore pe woman put her hand to ber eyes, and 
blinked weakly for a moment or two at the bright 
vision before her. “ Margaret Fennell, is it, your 
Jeddyship is axing for?” she said, at last, in a thin, 
quavering voice. ‘There is no such body living here. 
Stay a bit, though,” she added, with a clutch of her 
thin, brown hand at vacancy. * It’s mebbe Owd 
Meg as your leddyship is looking for. She lives, 
Owd Meg does, in the top house but two; and she’s a 
cat, that’s what she is, and everybody will tell you 
the same. The top house but two, your leddyship. 
And does your leddyship happen to have an ounce of 
tea or a bit of snuff in your pocket, to comfort a poor 
old body with? It’s precious little of either we gets 
here. They take good care of that—that they do. 

The “top house but two” looked, if possible, more 
ruinous and untit for a human being to live in than 
any of its neighbors, except that it was clean both 
inside and out, as, indeed, were all the almshouses. 
The matron was very particular, and properly 80, on 
the score of cleanliness, and had a tongue of her own, 
which she rattled about the ears of the feeble old 
dames to some purpose, whenever she found any- 
thing that offended her nice sense of the virtue that 
comes next to godliness, in her frequent rounds of 
snifting and prying,” as her domiciliary visits were 
irreverently termed by the inmates. 

Frederica knocked timidly at the heavy oaken 
door. ‘ Why don’t you come in, you imp, you devil! 
instead of knocking there? How many times do you 
want telling?” screamed a harsh, high-pitched voice 
from within. Frederica opened the door a few inches, 
and looking in, had a vision of an old woman smug- 
gling a black bottle and a short black pipe rapidly 
out of sight. Looking again, she saw that this 
woman was very old, with a hook nose and a pointed 
chin, which nearly met; and with black eyes that 
still retained something of their former bold, bright 
look. Her long gray hair was without covering of 
any kind, and fellin a wild, dishevelled mass over 
her shoulders. Sic was wrapped in an old woollen 
shawl, of many faded colors, and when Frederica saw 
her first, was crouching over a meagre spark of tire, 
but rose suddenly as ber visitor entered, displaying, 
as she did so, a form tall beyond the ordinary height 
of women. ‘ 

“Beg your pardon, my pretty lady,” she said; 
“but 1 thought it was that rapscallion of a baker's 
boy, who always will knock, and trail my poor bones 
across the floor to open the door furhim. Yah! I'll 
break the bellows over his head next time he comes!” 
she added, viciously. Then changing suddenly into 
a half-whining, half-caressing tone, she said, “ Old 
Meg can guess what has brought those bright eyes 
here. Cross her hand with a bonny bit of yellow 
goold, and she’ll tell the beautiful lady tier fortune, 
as predicted by the stars, and contirmed by the 
changes of the cards, which cannot lie when shufiled 
by the hands of a wise woman. Cross my palm with 
a bonny bit of goold, and I'll tell you your fortune 
true!” ‘ 

“You mistake the purpose which has brought me 
here,” said Frederica, with a smile. ‘I do not want 
my fortune told at present.” 

“Then what should bring a fine lady like you to 
such a hole as this?” said Meg, suspiciously. 

“I bave come in search of certain information, 
which I believe you can supply me with.” 

““Me supply you with information! Nay, nay, 

you’re mistaken there. What should a poor old 
wowan like me know, unless it was the prices of 
butter and cheese, and such like? with, maybe, now 
and then a comforting text or two?” Her face 
broadened into a wicked leer as she said these words. 
“ Besides that,” she added, ‘my memory’s so bud 
that at times I can’t recollect what happened the day 
before yesterday, let alone things years agone. Nay, 
nay, you'll get no information out of Old Meg.” 

Miss Spenceleugh, in no wise daunted, advanced 
into the room, tollowed by Jane Garrod, and stood 
looking down for a moment or two at the miserable 
creature, who bad sunk into her chair again and 
drawn her shawl round ber, and was cowering over 
the embers, taking no further heed of her visitors. 

. “ Five-and-twenty years ago, if I am rightly in- 
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formed,” said Frederica, “ you went to live with Job 
Sandyson, as housekeeper at White Grange.” 

“ Five—and—twenty yeats ago,” muttered Meg, 
slowly. “ That’s a long, long time to look back to. 
Well, maybe I did, and maybe | didn’t—what then?” 

* One-and-twenty years ago—try to carry your 
mind back to that time—a child, a boy about tive 
years oid, who belonged in no way to any one living 
in the house, was taken to White Grange, and alter 

















being shut up there fur several weeks in one of the 
Upper rooms—a room with barred windows—was 
fetched away after dark, one night, by a man and 
two women.” 

“A lame man and one woman!” screamed the 
bag. “I allus said we should hear of it; 1 told 
Nance so a dozen times; and my words have come 
true after all these years!” 

“Then you do reculiect the circumstance I men- 
tion?” said Frederica, eagerly. In her statement 
respecting the child she had boldly hazarded # vague 
surmise as a fact, ad she felt that ber courage war 
about to be rewarded. 

“ Curses on this blabbing tongue of wine!”? hissed 
Meg, from between her toothless gums. “ You 
mustn’t mind an old woman’s wanderings, my sweet 
miss,” she added. “My hea/l’s a bit light, at odd 
times, and then I fancy all sorts of rebbieh.” 

“But I am certain that you can tell me what l 
want to know,” said Frederica; “and 1 wiil pay you 
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‘IT. ee would not pooh-pooh it altogether, and 
Smile compassionately upon me for allowin y 
FEREST. | to put fuith in so palpable an absurdity.” mee 

“Cannot some of those weak points be strength. 
ened?” said Jane. 

* How so?” said Frederica. 

“Mr. English makes mention, there, of a room in 
which he was shut up before he was taken across the 
sea—of a room with barred windows, in which there 
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the imagination of Mr. English. But even granting 
the room to have been a real one, what then? 
Where are we to tind it? and if found, in what way 
would it benefit our case?” 
7 “Wait a bit, Miss Frederica, please,” said Jane, 
paper, he tuld me many little things that came into 
his memory, bit by bit, when we were talking to- 
gether about his early life; and many a long talk 
about it we had. Among other tings, he told me 
something more about that house with the barred 
windows, which would seem to show that he was 
sbut up there for some time. Whenever he cried to 
be taken back to the place he had been brought from, 
and could not be quieted any other way, the people 
of the house used to take him down Stairs, and hold 
him over a dark hole or well, in one of the lower 
rooms, into which they threatened to throw him 
unless he behaved better. The recollection of that 
horrible well had been impressed so strongly on his 
childish mind, that he could still recall the shudder 
with which, long afterwards, he would wake at night 
from a dream of being cast headlong into it. Now, 
there was something in all this that struck me in a 
way I cannot explain. I’ve been turning it over and 
over in my mind—churning it, like—ever since Mr, 
English told me about it; and it was only this very 
morning that the idea flashed all at once into my 
head that the house he spoke about could have been 
no other than White Grange, a lonely farmhouse 
among the hills, about a dozen miles from Kings- 
thorpe. You know, Miss Frederica, that I was 
brought up not many miles from there; and once, 
when I was a thin slip of a girl, my father, who was 
a miller, had occasion to go to White Grange on bus- 
iness, and he took mein the cart with him. Whether 
the windows had iron bars outside them or not, I 
can’t just say; but I do recollect being shown, in one 
of the outhouses, a deep, grim-looking well—they 
took off the wooden cover, so’that I mizht see down 
into it—and very frightened I was, more particularly : 
when they told me the story that was connected 
with it. It was said that more than a hundred 
years before that time, a traveller who had lost his 
way and begged a night’s shelter at the Grange, had 
been foully murdered, and his body thrown into the 
well; and never after that time would anybody touch 
a drop of the water that was drawn from it. The 
nawme of the family that lived at White Grange when 
I knew it, was Sandyson, and they didn’t bear an 
over-good hame among us country-fulk; many queer 
things were whispered about them. Now, supposing, 
Miss Frederica, that it was really White Grange 
where Mr. English was shut up as a child, mightn’t 
it be worth our while just to inquire whether any of 
the family who lived there five-and-twenty years ago 
can now be found? and if they can be found, whether 
anything can be got from them as to such a cbild 
having been shut up‘there, and for what purpose? 
Would it not be worth our while to try this?” 


Miss Spencelaugh agreed that it might, perhaps, 
be worth while to muke such inquiries, but was 
doubtful as to their resulting in anything tangible. 
It was, however, ultimately decided that Jane should 
do what she could in the matter, and that no further 
steps should be taken until she had done go. 

So Jane set about making cautious inquiries among 
her friends and neighbors through the country-side ; 
which inquiries resulted in the discovery that the 
family that had occupied White Grange twenty years 
previously were, with one exception, either dead or 
gone abroad. That one exception was an old woman 
now residing in Grellier’s almshouses, at Eastring- 
ham. With this information, Jane went once more 
to Frederica; and next afternoon the Belair brougham 
was put into requisition, and the heiress and her 
humble companion were driven over tu the place in 
question. 
Grellier’s gift to the poor of Eastringham—to 
twelve relicts of decayed tradesmen of the burgh— 
was a foundation of ancient date. It had been in 
existence for three centuries; but although it had 
waxed fat and plethoric upon the accumulated inter- 
est of its capital, and the increase of revenue derived 
from the advance in the value of its lands and tene- 
ments in different parts of the county, it had not yet 
seen its way clearly to substitute for the tumble- 
down, inconvenient old editices in which so many - 
generations of poor old women ‘had breathed their 
last, a row of substantial, modern-built cottages; nor 
to increase the scanty stipend doled out weekly to its 
ancient recipients, which, in these days, was hardly 
sufficient to keep body and soul together. But Grel- 
lier’s charity had a governor and directors of its own, 
all gentlemen of wealth and standing, who met in 
the board-room twice a year, to audit the accounts, 
fill up vacancies, and discuss a choice luncheon from 
the Royal Hotel; and if they were satistied with the 
state of Grellier’s affairs, surely no one else had any 
right or reason to complain. 

“I want Margaret Fennell. Can you tell me in. 
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Frederica of an old crone who was airing herself 
feebly in the wintry sunshine. 

{he old woman put her hand to her eyes, and 
plinked weakly for a moment or two at the bright 
vision before her. “ Margaret Fennell, is it, your 
Jeddyship is axing for?” she said, at last, in a thin, 
quavering voice. There is no such body living here. 
Stay a bit, though,” she added, with a clutch of her 
thin, brown hand at vacancy. ‘It’s mebbe Owd 
Meg as your leddyship is looking for. She lives, 
Owd Meg does, in the top house but two; and she’s a 
cat, that’s what she is, and everybody will tell you 
the same. The top house but two, your leddyship. 
And does your leddyship happen to have an ounce of 
tea or a bit of snuff in your pocket, to comfort a poor 
old body with? It’s precious little of either we gets 
here. They take good care of that—that they do.” 

The “top house but two” looked, if possible, more 
ruinous and untit for a human being to live in than 
any of its neighbors, except that it was clean both 
inside and out, as, indeed, were all the almshouses. 
The matron was very particular, and properly so, on 
the score of cleanliness, and had a tongue of her own, 
which she rattled about the ears of the feeble old 
dames to some purpcese, whenever she found any- 
thing that offended her nice sense of the virtue that 
comes next to godliness, in her frequent rounds of 
sniffing and prying,” as her domiciliary visits were 
irreverently termed by the inmates. 

Frederica knocked timidly at the heavy oaken 
door. ‘“* Why don’t you come in, you imp, you devil! 
instead of knocking there? How many times do you 
want telling?”? screamed a harsh, high-pitched voice 
from within. Frederica opened the door a few inches, 
and looking in, had a vision of an old woman smug- 
gling @ black bottle and a short black pipe rapidly 
out of sight. Looking again, she saw that this 
woman was very old, with a huok nose and a pointed 
chin, which nearly met; and with black eyes that 
still retained something of their former bold, bright 
look. Her long gray hair was without covering of 
any kind, and tellin a wild, dishevelled mass over 
her shoulders. She was wrapped in an old woollen 
shawl, of many faded colors, and when Frederica saw 
her first, was crouching over a meagre spark of fire, 
but rose suddenly as her visitor entered, displaying, 
as she did so, a form tall beyond the ordinary heigit 
of women. : 

“Beg your pardon, my pretty lady,” she said; 
“but L thought it was that rapscallion of a baker’s 
boy, who always will knock, and trail my poor bones 
across the floor to open the door furhim. Yah! Vl 
break the bellows over his head next time he comes!” 
she added, vicivusly. Then changing suddenly into 
a half-whining, half-caressing tone, she said, ‘Old 
Meg can guess what has brought those bright eyes 
here. Cross her hand with a bonny bit of yellow 
goold, and she’ll tell the beautiful lady tier fortune, 
as predicted by the stars, and confirmed by the 
changes of the cards, which cannot lie when shufiled 
by the hands of a wise woman. Cross my palm with 
a bonny bit of goold, and I’ll tell you your fortune 
true!” 

“You mistake the purpose which has brought me 
here,” said Frederica, with asmile. ‘I do nut want 
my fortune told at present.” 

“Then what should bring a fine lady like you to 
such a hole as this?” said Meg, suspiciousl). 

“T have come in search of certain information, 
which I believe you can supply me with.” 

““Me supply you with information! Nay, nay, 
you’re mistaken there. What should a poor old 
wowan like me know, unless it was the prices of 
butter and cheese, and such like? with, maybe, now 
and then a comforting text or two?” Her face 
broadened into a wicked leer as she said these words. 
* Besides that,” she added, *‘my memory’s so bad 
that at times I can’t recollect what happened the day 
betore yesterday, let alone things years agone. Nay, 
nay, you'll get no information out of Old Meg.” 

Miss Spenceleugh, in no wise daunted, advanced 
into the room, tollowed by Jane Garrod, and stood 
looking down for a moment or two at the miserable 
creature, who had sunk into her chair again and 
drawn her shawl round her, and was cowering over 
the embers, taking no further heed of her visitors. 

. * Five-and-twenty years ago, if I am rightly in- 
formed,” said Frederica, ‘ you went to live with Job 
Sandyson, as housekeeper at White Grange.” 

“Five—and—twenty yeats ago,” muttered Meg, 
slowly. ‘* That’s a long, long time to look back to. 

Well, maybe I did, and maybe 1 didn’t—what then?” 

‘ One-and-twenty years ago—try to carry your 
mind back to that time—a child, a boy about live 
years v:d, who belonged in no way to any one living 
in the house, was taken to White Grange, and alter 
being shut up there tur several weeks in one of the 

Upper rooms-—-a room with barred windows—was 

fetcbed away afier dark, one night, by a man and 

two women.” ; 

“A lame man and one woman!” screamed the 
hag. “I allus said we should hear of it; 1 told 

Nance so a dozen times; and my words have come 

true after all these years!” 

“Then you do recoliect the circumstance I men- 
tion?” said Frederica, eagerly. In her statement 
respecting the child she had boldly hazarded a vague 
surmise as a fact, and sbe felt that her courage was 
about to be rewarded. 


well for your information.” With that she took out 
her purse, and counted five sovereigns, one after 
another, on to the dirty little table. Meg’s head 
came round with a twitch, as the pleasant chink of 
the gold fell on her ear, while over her face there 


back in horror, “ There are five sovereigns for you,” 
said Miss Spencelaugh, with a shudder, ‘‘and you 
shall have five more, if you answer my questions 
truthfully.” 

Meg’s brown, skinny arm and thin, cramped fin- 
gers came suddenly out from the folds of her shawl, 
and pounced on the gold as savagely as though it 
were some living thing for whose heart’s blood she 
was hungering. A moment or two she gazed at the 
bright yellow pieces in her open palm, and then she 
spat on them. ‘“ That’s for luck,’ she muttered. 
Then producing a dirty bit of rag from some myste- 
rious pocket, she folded the sovereigns carefully in 
it, and deftly smuggled the package out of sight, 
among her tattered habiliments. ‘ Remember, five 
more, before you go away,” she said, in an eager 
whisper. 

“I shall keep my promise,” said Frederica. 

“Then ax me what you like, aud I’ll answer you 
as far as I know the truth.” 

“You remember a child being brought to the 
White Grange twenty-one years ago?” 

“* Ay, I remember.” 

* Whose child was it, and what was its name?” 
“T dun know.” 

“ Who took it to White Grange?” 

“Mrs, Winch, landlady, of the Hand and Dagger 
at Normanford.” 

“* Who fetched it away?” 

“Mrs, Winch and her brother, the lame 
Kruft or Kreefe was his name.” 

“ How long was the child kept at White Grange?” 
“For six weeks.” 

“ Was he kept locked up all the time?” 

“Yes, all that time, in the strong room at the top 
of the house. Once he screamed hisself into a fit, 
and we had hard work to get him round again. Once 
or twice, when he wes in his tantrums—crying to be 
let out and taken back home—Old Job, he took him 
down stairs, and taking the lid off the well, threaten- 
ed to pitch him heatfust in, and so frightened him 
into being quiet for a while.” 

“ Describe the appearance of the child, as far as 
your memory will serve to do so.” 

‘“*He was as handsome a lad as ever I see, with 
black hair, and a devil of a temper.” 

* You say that he was fetched away by Dr. Kreefe 
and his sister?” 

“Ay, they came for him one dark night. They had 
@ little covered cart waiting just outside the gate; 
and they put the lad into it, and drove away with 
him; and I’ve never clapt eyes on him from that day 
to this.” 
“You are positive that you know nothing as to the 
child’s name or parentage?” 
“Nothing at all—I’ll take my oath,” said Meg, em- 
phatically. ‘Old Job Sandyson, he knew who the 
child belonged to; and Jim Billings, he knew; but 
neither my girl Nance nor me was ever told. Old 
Jub gave Nance and me two sovereigns apiece the 
day after the lad was taken away, and told us never 
to say a word, or he’d twist our necks for us; and he 
would have done it as soon as look at us.” 

* Job Sandyson has been dead many years, I am 
told,” said Frederica; ‘but who was Jim Billings? 
and how did you become aware that he knew any- 
thing respecting the child?” 

“ Jim was a footman at Belair at that time, and 
was courting my Nance; and she, soft-like, as all 
weuches are when they are in love, let out every- 
thing to him about the lad, and asked him whose 
child he thought it was. Jim laughed at her, and 
called her a young fool, and said he knew well enow 
whose child it was, and all about it; but that he 
wasn’t going to tell her or anybody else, because it 
was a secret, and he meant to make a lot of money 
out of it.” 

“And what has become of this man? Did he mar- 
ry your daughter?” : 

“Not him,” said Meg. ‘He got into trouble soon 
after that—was mixed up in some way with a rob- 
bery—and got twenty years across the herring-pond. 
Nance went to see him when he was in the stone- 
jug, and didn’t forget to ask him about the child— 
you see, we thought we might as well makea bit of 
money by the secret, now he was going away. But 
do what Nance would, she couldn’t get him to split. 
‘The secret will keep,’ said he. ‘I shall be back 
before ten years are over, and then I shall make my 
fortune outof it But we never saw Jim Billings 
after that day; and whether he’s alive or dead, I 
neither know nor care.” 

Aiter a few more questions of minor importance, 
Frederica laid ibe remaining five sovereigns on the 
table, and rose to go. 

“I shall call and see vou another day, if you will 


doctor— 


Winch. There was just a faint possibility, Frederica | 
thought, that when the landlady learned how much 
was known to her already, she might see the useless- 
ness of further concealment, and deem it best to 
make a full confession of her share in the abduction | Closed behind her visitor. 
of the child. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 


| 


On leaving Grellier’s almshouses, Miss Spencelaugh | 


A FRUITLESS VISIT. 


| drove into Normanford, and was set down at the Spence! 
crept such an expression of mingled greed, cunning | fyand and Dagger. After hearing Old Meg’s narra- 
and fiendish malignity, as caused Frederica to draw tive, she had at once decided to call upon Mrs. 


| 





At all events, the chance was one | 
worth trying. What she had just heard at Eastring- | 
hai only served to confirm more fully her belief in 
the truth of John Enylish’s strange story. Having 
taken this matter in hand, she was determined to go 
through with it, happen what might. 

It was the slack time of the day at the Hand and 
Dagger, and Mrs. Winch was seated at work in’ her 
own little room. She rose in some confusion as 
Frederica was ushered in, and a dark frown passed 
like a spasm over her face; but she recovered her- 
self immediately. ‘This is indeed an honor, Miss 
Spencelaugh,” she said, with a respectful courtesy. 
“J sincerely trust that Sir Philip is no worse; and 
her ladyship—I hope she is quite well. Maria, a 
chair for Miss Spencelaugh. Will you allow me to 
offer you a glass of sherry and a biscuit?” 

Frederica declined the refreshment, but accepted 
the chair. She had come in alone, leaving Jane Gar- 
rod in the brougham. She was perplexed in what 
way to begin what she wanted to say. She felt, 
rather than saw, the landlay’s cold, inquisitive eyes 
fixed upon her; and perceived more clearly than she 
had hitherto done, the difticulties of the task ‘before 
her. She would have felt more reassured could she 
have known how timidly the widow’s usually fearless 
heart was beating—could she have known what gnaw- 
ing anxiety, what haunting fears, were at work 
behind that pale, colorless face, intent on nothing 
more important just then, as it seemed, than the 
neat fulding up of a piece of embroidery, the com- 
pletion of which Miss Spencelaugh’s arrival had 
delayed. 

“You are, 1 believe,” said Frederica, “ acquainted 
with a gentleman of the name of Mr. John English?” 
“Mr. English? O yes, I know him very well,” 
said the landlady, with a ready smile. ‘‘ He slept 
here two nights on bis first arrival at Normanford; 
and a more affable, pleasant-spoken gentleman I 
don’t know anywhere.” 

‘Mr. English liad, I believe, on one occasion, some 
conversation with you on arather peculiar topic. I 
dare say you know to what I allude.” 

“Pardon my stupidity, but really I do not,” said 
the widow, as cool as an icicle. “ Mr. English and I 
had many conversations together. Will you oblige 
me by giving me more precise details as to the topic 
in question?” 

Frederica flushed slightly. There was a lurking 
defiance in the widow’s manner of saying these words 
that chafed her. 

“Mr. English spoke to you on one occasion respect- 
ing a child,” she said, with that cold, metallic ring in 
her voice which was never beard except when her 
pride was touched—“ a child who was taken to Amer- 
ica by your brother, Dr. Kreefe, and his wife. You, 
Mrs. Winch, were by when the child was put on board 
ship. Mr. English asked you the child’s name, and 
to whom it belonged; and I am here to-day to ask 
you the same question.” 

“OQ,” said the widow, with a little shrug, “is that 
all? What a trifling matter to need so elaborate a 
preface! I answered Mr. English’s question, as I 
now answer yours, Miss Spencelaugh. The child 
belonged to a friend of my brother, who had emi- 
grated about a year previously, and Jeremiah agreed 
to take him out to rejoin his parents at New York. 
The circumstance was such a trivial one that I had 
really forgotten it till Mr. English recalied it to my 
recollection. Mr. English was quite satisfied with 
my explanation, and I am certainly at a loss to un- 
derstand why so great a lady as Miss Spencelaugh 
should—” 

‘“* Stop one moment, if you please,” said Frederica, 
coldly. “Mr. English was not satisfied with your 
explanation, otherwise I should not be here to-day. 
Do you mean to assert positively, Mrs. Winch, that 
you know nothing more respecting the child who was 
taken by your brother and his wite to America, than 
you have just now told me?” 

* T do so, most positively.” 

«“ And yet it was this very child, Mrs. Winch, who 
was taken by you to White Grange; and after being 
locked up there for six weeks, was fetched away 
surreptitiously after nightfull by yourself and your 
brother! And yet you tell me that you do not know 
its name!” 

The widow’s pale face grew a shade paler as Fred- 
erica spoke, and an evil luvk came into her eyes. 

“Where did you learn all that?” she exclaimed. 
“A lie! a lie! every word of it, 1 tell you. And even 











yourself. I want to see you with ruore comforts round 
you, and in a happier frame of mind than you are at 
present.” 


be glad to see you. But Meg has been a bad un all 





“Curses on this blabbing tongue of mine!” hissed 
Meg, from between her toothless gums. ‘ You 
mustn’t mind an old woman’s wanderings, my sweet 
mniss,” she added. ‘My head’s a bit light, at odd 
times, and then I fancy all serts of rubbish.” 


want to know,” said Frederica; “and I wiil pay you 
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her life, and a bad un she’ll die—yes, a bad un she’ll 
die.” 

Jane Garrod, turning to look as she fullowed Fred- 
erica out of the room, saw Meg winking, and beckon- 
' ing to her to go back and take a friendly dram out of 


1 





*But I am certain that you can tell me what [ | the black bottle, which she had already brought from | ed in time. 


‘ 


| its hiding place. 





let me,” she suid; ‘net about this matter, but about | 


if it were true, which I deny that it is, what right 
' have )ou, or any other person, to come prying into 
| my private affairs? 1 will not be questioned about 
matters that concern myself alone. You have gut 


“ Ay, ay, bless your s~eet face, miss; I shall allug | my answer—I know nothing about the child; and if 


| you question me till doomsday, I have none other to 
give.” 


“Go, go!” said the widow, in a hoarse whisper, 
with one hand pressed to her heart, while the other 
pointed to the door. ‘ Go, before I do myself or you 
an ivjury. You presume on your position, Miss 
augh, to come and insult me in my own 
house. But I can bear it no longer. Go!” 

Frederica bowed her head, and drew her veil over 
her face, and passed slowly out without another 
word, 

“Who told her about White Grange, I wonder?” 
said the widow to herself, as scon as the door was 
“Why, who could tell 
her but old Meg Fennell! There’s no one else left 
alive that knows of it. To think that the old witch 
should tell after keeping the secret so faithfully all 
these years! But she would sell her own soul for 
gold. 1 thought I had buried her alive, put her out 
of the way of being found by anybody, when I got 
ber into the almshouses at Eastringham. But though 
they’ve found out all about White Grange, they’ve 
yet to prove who the child was that was taken there; 
and who is there now living that could tell them that, 
except her ladyship and myself? And even if, by 
some miracle, they got to know it, and the worst 
came to the worst, why, even in that case, we 
should have nothing really to fear. Ah! Miss Fred- 
erica, dear, it is plain to see who has won your proud 
heart at last; but you little dream that at the end of 
the search yon will find yourself in the arms ofa skele- 
ton.” There was something diabolical in the laugh 
with which the widow ended these words. She then 
took a purse from her pocket, which she proceeded 
to open, and drew from it a piece of paper folded up 
into a very small compass, which she opened and 
smoothed out very carefully. It was atelegram, and 
the information it conveyed was comprised in one 
short line. A triumphant smile lighted up the wid- 
ow’s pale face as she read it. ‘ Soendsthe tragedy,” 
shesaid. ‘The heroine may weep for her hero, but 
he will never come back again; his is a sleep that 
knows no waking. I will go up to Belair after dusk 
this evening, and show this paper to my lady. What 
a weary load it will lift off her heart!” She carefully 
refolded the telegram, and put it away in her purse. 
“Poor young gentleman!” she murmured. ‘“ How 
kindly, and brave, and handsome he was! He de- 
served a better fate. Maria, bring me a small glass 
of cognac.” 











[TO BE CONTINUED ] 





SEARCHING FOR BULLETS. 


The London Lancet contains an interesting record 
of observations in the military hospitals of Dresden, 
by Dr. Bruce, of University College, London. There 
was ample opportunity of observing the effects of the 
different bullets employed by the three armies, and 
after a careful examination, Dr. Bruce says he cannot 
agree with the generally entertained opinion that the 
bullet of the Prussian needle-gun produces a less 
serious wound than that of the Austrian Minie rifle. 
The Prussian soldiers fired at short ranges; the Aus- 
trians and Saxons at long ones. The doctor continues: 
‘The search after bullets and their extraction was a 
source of the greatest interest both to surgeons and 
patients. It often proved a matter of the greatest 
difficulty to determine whether a bullet was lodged 
in the body or not. Frequently the men wou}1 posi- 
tively assert that the ball had been extracted on the 
field, when it subsequently proved not to have been 
the case. The excitement produced in some men by 
the sight of the bullet was most astonishing. An 
Italian seized his bullet, bit it violently, and cursed 
it so furiously that it had to be taken from him to 
prevent his injuring himself. A Prussian soldier, 
apparently by no means an excitable fellow, on see- 
ing the ball which bad been removed from his thigh, 
burst into tears, and, shaking bands with us all 
round, divided his attention between blessing us and 
eursing his bullet. The men always kept them as 
valuable relics, and would not have parted with them 
at any price. The‘ Garibaldi sonde,’ as it is called 
after the illustrious hero for whose sake M. Nelaton 
invented it, proved of the greatest service. I have 
known a bullet, buried at the depth of four inches in 
the fleshy part of the thigh, recognized by a faint 
streak of lead left on the unglazed porcelain at the 
end of the probe. By its aid it was easy to determine 
between a piece of fractured bone and a bullet. Of 
the instruments used for extraction, the ordinary 
bullet-screw and long foreeps were perhaps the most 
commonly employed; but the new American bullet- 
forceps were very highly spoken of. With regard to 
the apertures of entry and exit there was, as a rule, 
very little difference to be observed between them. 
They were often of the same size. and presented very 
much the ‘same character. I frequently observed 
that the supposed aperture of exit healed more rapi-t- 
ly than the other. The account of the patient could 
rarely he trusted, and I found the holes in the cloth- 
ing to be the best guir'es, as here the aperture of 
exit was invariably the larger and more irregular of 
thetwo. In one case in which a bullet had penetrated 
both thighs, it was only by examining the trowsers 
that we could determine the direction it had taken, 
the patient’s accous:t proving incorrect.” 





A gentleman made his wife a present of a drinking 
eup, with an angel at the bottom, and when he filled 
it fur her, she used to drain it to the bottom, and be 
asked her why she drank every drop. “ Because, 











“Take care!” said Frederica, gravely, as she rose 
| from her seat. “ The net is closing round you, slow- 
'1y but surely; the links of the chain are being forged 
| one by one, and but few are wanting now. Be warn- 


| while you can yet do sv. Svon it will be too late.” 


Reveal everything, and so save vourself | “Why,” replied his wife, “ because L wont leave the 


H ducky,” she said, “ [long to see the dear little angel.” 
j Upon which he had the angel taken out, and hada 
| devil engraved at the bottom. and she Crank it off | 


} just the same; and he again asked her the reason. 


| old devil a drop.” 
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FAITH. 


BY MISS CAMILLA WILLIAN. 
rrr 


A gray cloud comes up out of the cast, 
A gray fog creeps in over the sea, 

The sparkle breaks off from the briny yeast, 
A white shroud muffles each shivering tree. 


The shadows sweep and darken the grass 
Where sunshine lay like a golden dew, 
And piling vapors, an inky mass, 
Uuroll out over the lessening blue. 


A dimness settles o'er earth and air, 
And a sadness over the heavy heart: 
The sun was a friend's face, dear and fair, 
And we find that, alas! it is hard to part. 


But I know that he keeps his shining path, 
However the shades may close below, 

And that over the tempest’s gloomy wrath 
The peaceful stars will come and go. 


O clouds of sorrow, that crowd to chase 
My life’s brief sunshine, take your will! 
But I know that beyond your frowning face 
The face of my Father smileth still. 





HE AND I. 





“CANDIDLY, do you believe in love at first sight, 
Amy?” 

A young man asked the question, looking up from 
the novel he was reading. And a young girl, prob- 
ably his cousin, blushed as she replied, “She did not 
know.” 

I forget what else passed. They were only fellow- 
travellers in a railway-carriage. My friend, Mrs. 
Murray, who was taking me to her home, called my 
attention to some place of interest we were passing, 
and the young man resumed his book. 

But the question recurred to me; and as I leaned 
back in my corner, I tried to answer it for myself, 
and to solve a little mystery that puzzled me. Three 
times had I met a gentleman, a handsome young 
man, tall, dark and listless. We had never spoken, 
but his notice of me had attracted my attention. At 
@ ball he followed me about, changed color when our 
eyes met, but did not seek an introduction. At a 
concert he had stared me almost out of countenance, 
yet gravely, almost respectfully. At a picnic—the last 
time I had seen him—he was happy, laughing and 
talking till he saw me, when his manner became 
constrained, and in a few minutes he left the party. 
There was a strange fascination in his large dark 
eyes, and I wondered if I should ever meet bim again. 
He must have had some reason for noticing me so 
strangely, for I was not pretty. No, no! It could 
not be love at first sight, could it? 





We arrived at the meadows late in the evening. 
Mrs. Murray introduced me to her daughter Lydia, 
a lady sore fifteen years older than myself. She was 
the only child at home. Mr. John was married, and 
had the rectory. George, the eldest son, was travel- 
ling abroad. 

Mrs. Murray and my mother had been school- 
friends, but had been separated for years, and so 
were comparative strangers till they met again in 
society, and Mrs. Murray asked me to spend two or 
three months with her in the country, to recruit my 
strength after the fatigue of a London season. 

The day after our arrival, Lydia showed me over 
the house and grounds. Harold, Mr. John’s eldest 
child, eight years old, came with us. The conserv- 
atory door was locked. Miss Murray left us to fetch 
the key. Harold remained talking. 

“JT shal! have this horrid old place pulled down!” 
he said, pulling at some ivy that clustered round the 
turret. He looked at me as though expecting an 
answer, then resumed, “ Pa says it ke has it he shan’t 
stay at the church. Heshall pull this down; if he 
don’t, J shall.” 

*‘ But this is your uncle’s place,” said I. 

“My uncle! He wont live long. My ma says 
Uncle George is a bad man—a wicked man. Don’t 
you think he is a wicked man?” 

“No,” said I, though 1 knew nothing of him. 
** Little boys,” I began, impressively; but his aunt 
returned, and the conversation ended. 

“The place weuld be very different if poor George 
were here,” said Lydia, sadly. 

** Does he never live here?” I inquired. 

Miss Murray looked at me keenly. ‘“ Live here! 
No, never. He stays tor a week or two, sometimes.” 

** Perhaps some day be will marry and settle.” 

“Never!” said Lydia, stooping to pick a flower. 
** Have you not heard «bout him?” 

“ Heard what?” said I. 

‘*IT shall not be a raven, and tell you. You will 
learn soon enough.” 

Harold was standing in the doorway, looking back 
at us. He had large brown eyes, and something in 
them male me fancy I had seen him before, though 

I knew [ had not. So there was a secret in the fum- 
ily—some mystery about the eldest son. Perhaps I 
was wrong, but I did wish to find it out; indeed I did. 

I had been at The Meadows nearly a month, before 
an opportunity occurred. Then | paid a visit to the 
rectory, taking my work, that 1 might spend the day 
there. Mrs. Murray, I fancied, got tired of having 
te entertain me, and Lydia liked to have some time 
to herself. Mrs. John and I were friends, so could 
speak freely to each other. 

** Are you engaged?” said Mrs. John. 


THe FLAG OF 


* No,” said I, funcying she alluded to an opal and 
diamond ring I always wore. 

* Some girls are, so young. How old are you?” 

‘Eighteen. Not so very young.” 

“*No, not so very young,” said Mrs. John, medita- 
tively. ‘‘I wasonly seventeen when I was engaged.” 

“That was very young to marry.” 

“O, I was more than that, when I married. 
Mamma could not bear the idea—a second son, you 
know. It was not a good match, then; but 1 always 
said I would marry for love. Now they are pleased 
enough; for poor George is really nobody, only he 
keeps John out of the place at present. Eventual- 
ly Harold must have the estate. It is entailed.” 

‘* But there is an elder brother?” said I. 

“To my husband? Yes; but since that affair of 
his, he will never marry, and John comes next. Sad 
affair, that! I always pity poor George.” 

Mrs. John said this very comfortably, in the same 
way one pities a tradesman for having to reduce the 
price of his goods, while rejoicing in the opportunity 
of buying them cheaply. 

“Ts he very unhappy?” 

As I said this, I hated myself for askingit. Iknow 
if I had been right (as some would say, “commonly 
honest,”) I'should have declined to hear anything 
Lydia would not tell me. Like a good child, Ishould 
have said, ‘‘ Thank you,I must not listen. He would 
not like it; but “ misere!” as a French friend of 
mine used to exclaim, I am one of Eve’s true daugh- 
ters, and the temptation was irresistible. I yielded 
to curiosity. 

‘Well, yes,” said Mrs. John; “for the world is 
not charitable. Of course, we know the truth, and 
we don’t really condemn him. But he takes it to 
heart (perhaps to conscience, and that is as bad), 
though it may be a shadow, after all—it may be.”’ 

Mrs. John emphasized the last three words, and 
her straight lips again made a corresponding line to 
the faint straight eyebrows that met over her nose, 
and disappeared behind the set curls arranged on 
either side of her face. 

“It is a pity he should mind a shadow—” 

Ispoke awkwardly, conscious of trespassing on a 
forbidden subject. 

Mrs. John looked up at me. “I thought all the 
world knew his history,” she said. ‘‘ Quite roman- 
tic it is, and sad. You know he wasasurgeon. Be- 
fore his father had this property left him by his 
brother, the boys were brought up to professions. 
My husband to the church, to take this living. 
George chose to be a surgeon, so he became one; and 
clever, too, I believe, very clever. Well, he had 
good expectations, so was ina good deal of society, 
and in the course of his practice met a young lady 
whom he liked --in fact, fell in love with. I suppose 
she returned the affection, for they were engaged 
(this was before I was married). Well, Miss Chester, 
Colonel Chester’s daughter, was rich; at least, her 
father was rich. The estates were left by will in 
this way; if Colonel Chester died without boys, but 
leaving a daughter, that daughter might inherit; 
but if there was a son, all landed property was to go 
to the son, however young, and only some dower to 
be paid to Miss Chester. An unlucky kind of 
arrangement, wasn’t it? Well, Colonel Chester had 
bat this one daughter till he married again; then he 
had one son. Well, that child was born after George 
was engaged to Miss Chester; and when it was a 
year, or perhaps eighteen months old, it became il— 
some childish illness, and—the child died.” 

IT echoed Mrs. Jolin’s interjection, ‘‘ Well?” 

“ Well? don’t you see? George bad attended it; 
was it not awkward? George bad never been a 
tavorite with the colouel, and he became suspicious, 
and had his prescriptions looked at, and the matter 
judged by other physicians; for Colonel Chester is an 
old man, and just mad at losing the child. They 
said it was right enough, quite right--medical men 
always hang together, you know—but the child had 
not died of any acute disease; it had died of an over- 
dose of medicine. It was, of course, the cheazist’s 
fault, but—you see how it stands—awkward for poor 
George.” 

“He could not help it,” said I. 

** My dear, he was there three times a day to see 
the child (and Miss Chester), and the child died; the 
little child Gied. The world is not charitable!” 

“Nor are you,” thought 1; but I only said, “ And 
Miss Chester?” 

“ Her father told George what he suspected of him. 
He, of course, gave her up on the spot. 1 don’t know 
what became of her. George will never marry, im- 
possible; but he wanders about like a ghost, and I do 
pity him. It was a great temptation for a young 
man without means. He had not succeeded to The 
Meadows then, you know. It was a great temp- 
tation.” 

‘* A little child!” said I. 

Mrs. John seemed surprised and half-alarmed at 
the distress 1 could not help feeling, so probably be- 
traying. In justification of herself, she added, “ It 
was very awkward for him, very, and people will 
judge; and, my dear, the fact remains, whether it 

was the chemist or not,” said Mrs. John, befure tak- 
ing up ker baby from the sofa where it had been 
sleeping. ‘* The fact remains,” said Mrs John, strok- 
ing baby’s ruddy cheek and fat arm, “ though babies 
live through a great deal, this little child diced!” 

Twe shadows fell across the window. Mrs. John 
hal turved to take ber baby to the nursery, and did 
not observe them till she was just leaving the room. 
Then she said, * Talk of an angel, and you are sure 
to see its wings!’? She stood in the doorway a mo- 
ment, and nodded and smiled before closing the door 
and retiring. Her husband entered the room by the 
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window that opened to the lawn. After him came | 
another gentleman. I looked up, and recognized | 
the mysterious gentleman of the concert, the ball | 
and the picnic. 

‘Ah, Miss Christensen!” said Mr. John, “let me 
introduce you to my brother George. This young 
lady is at your house, George, with your mother.” 

Mr. Murray bowed, and his color changed as he 
watched me collect my work and materials, and pre- 
pare to leave the room. 

‘Pray don’t let me frighten you away,” he said. 
**T shall be home soon.” 

They were such common-place words, but my face 
crimsoned, and I was glad when Mrs. John came in. 
She was smiling most affectionately, and apparently 
had forgotten the conversatias that I would have 
given anything not to have shared. She noticed my 
confusion, but did not know I had met him before; 
nor did she notice that his band trembled when at 
parting it touched mine, but it did. I knew now 
whose eyes I had recognized when I saw Harold. 
When I returned home, Mrs. Murray was expecting 
her son, for his man and luggage were there already. 

“tis just like him,” said Lydia. ‘He comes and 
goes like Will o’ the Wisp; perhaps you may induce 
him to stay a little longer, this time.” 

Again I blushed. 

* Did I offend you, dear?” said Lydia, kindiy. And 
she passed her arm round my shoulders, and we 
walked up and down the terracc together. 

“No,” said I, “notin the least. If I influence Mr. 
Murray at all, it will be to drive him away.” 

Then I told her of our meetings, but of course 1 was 
careful in what I said. ‘He is very strange and 
moody, at times, my dear; you must not notice him.” 

In the evening he came home, but he was not 
strange or moody; and during the whole six weeks 
he stayed, I found him rather the reverse—pleasant, 
kind, considerate. He was always waiting on his 
mother, going about with Lydia, and rather avoiding 
me, still in a kind, gentleman!y way. So matters 
went on, till one evening I stood on the lawn, with 
baby in my arms. It was a glorious sunset; the 
brothers returned from their waik, and came to my 
side. Mr. George Murray had a rosebud in his band, 
and held it to the child. The little thing laughed 
and talked at it in baby fashion, and stretched out 
her little hand to take it from him. Her hand 
touched his. He trembled, dropped the bud, and 
turned away. Mr. Jolin was good-natured, and, I 
believe, sincerely fond of his brother. He took the 
child from my arms, smiled sympathizingly at 
George, and ran into the house to his wife, who had 
been spending the whole day with us. Mr. George 
looked very handsome, with the sunshine lurking in 
his soft, glossy beard, the rest of his face in deep 
shadow, from the broad brim of the felt bat he wore 
pressed close on his brow. I was sorry for him, but I 
did not dare break the silence, though it was awk- 
ward, and we were quite alone. We came back to 
the house side by side; as we passed the drawing- 
room window, we heard Mrs. John’s cold voice say, 
precisely : 

« Any one would think they weré levers!” 

He looked keenly in my face. I am afraid a blush 
was there. He passed on to the library, and when I 
rose, the next morning, I heard that he was gone. 
Lydia was distressed, and out of spirits. We wan- 
dered together over the house and grounds, and 
walked with Mrs. Murray to the rectory, where she 
always spent the first days of George’s absence. 
When we returned, I went with Lydia to her broth- 
er’s room, to put away the many pretty things she 
had arranged to welcome him when he came home. 

“He has not stayed so long for years,” said Lydia, 
as she disconsolately collected the pipes that had 
been left scattered on a side-table. ‘I can’t think 
what sent him away again so suddenly, poor fellow!” 

I did not speak; I dared not tell her Mrs. John’s 
remark, then. Sol sat, idly looking from the win- 
dow, aud Lydia busied herself with the dressing- 
table. There were some papers there, left ail to- 
gether, just as they had been sorted out to take. Mr. 
George must have gone off in a hurry, at last, and so 
have forgotten them. Lydia looked through them 
listlessiy, saying, ‘‘ Perhaps I must send them on.” 
Suddenly her hand stopped turning the crisp leaves, 
and an exclamation burst from her lips. I rose and 
looked over her shoulder. Im her hand she lield a 
small square paper, that might once have been a leaf 
in a,sketch-book. On .it a girl’s head had been 
roughly drawn in pencil. The hair waved off the 
temples, the eyes looked up anxiously, pleadingly. 
The lips were slightly apart. Round the throat a 
little ribbon was tied, and on the ribbon hung a smalf 
locket. Beneath the drawing the letters D. C. were 
written, and these two words, ‘Kyrie Eleisou.”” It 
was hot an artist’s sketch; it was tic drawing of a 
hand that loved. Lydia held up the sketch, and 
placed her tinger on the looking- glass before us. The 
reflection was reproduced in thesketch. I turned 
away, for it was my own reflection that I saw, and I 
was sorry to have stumbled on another of his secrets. 
Bat my heart bounded, and a new life seciaed to 
come to my soul, Lydia put her arm round me and 
kissed me. 

“My dear, a red rose; mind, a full, rich crimson 
rose, from the second standard in the large consery- 
atory, and your long white dress.” 

It was Lydia that spoke. She had come to bid me 
good-by fur the afternoon. She was called from 
home, she said. I must excuse her, and try to amuse 
myself. A bright bloom was on her check, and she 
looked quite young again, though she was dressed 

suberly in black, with only a violet ribbon to relieve 
it. Those delicious hours of solitude, if solitude it 

















could be called! No, no; it was life! new life! q 
happiness too great to realize—luxurious; a holy 
future in a sweet uncertainty and shadowy bright- 
ness. One figure, one face, in a thousand reflections, 
precluded the idea of solitude. I was companioned 
by the future. The evening came, so quickly, I 
must dress for Lydia’s return, The rose was plucked, 
IT was fastening it in my hair when she came softly 
tomy room. She had been crying, though evidently 
she tried to compose herself. 

“ My dear,” she said, drawing me down to the sofa 
at her side, “do you think we are responsible for the 
evil we unconsciously bring on others?” 

“Certainly not,” said I, my mind going to George 
and his mistake. 

She leaned her head upon my shoulder, and a tear 
dropped on my hand as she whispered, ‘‘ I have done 
you a real wrong. I have been a Judas to you, and 
betrayed you by a kiss!” 

I did not know myself or my weakness. Actually 
I was ill, Mrs. Murray and Mrs. John thought 1 
had taken cold. Lydia knew differently. She kept 
my secret, and nursed me kindly. When I was 
recovering, she told me it was Miss Chester’s portrait 
I had seen; D, C. was not Dora Christensen, but 
Delicia Chester. It was my resemblance to Miss 
Chester that had brought me so much notice from 
Mr. Murray. I hated myself for my mistake, and 
my hatred only increased the evil. For weeks I lay 
ill at The Meadows. 

Lydia would blame herself fur showing me the 
portrait. But we both felt that there is a mystery in 

q cir tance must follow circumstance. 
One link cannot be severed in the chain of fate. And 
the weary days of illness and convalescence passed 
on; and after a time my mother took me across the 
channel to Dieppe. We were en route for Geneva; 
but I was weak, and we waited at Dieppe, for a few 
days, to rest. We used to watch the steamers come 
in. It was the autumn, and there were not a great 
many passengers. As the boat neared the shore, 
the day before we intended to leave, 1 recognized a 
pair of dark cyes looking up at me. Mr. George 
Murray was on board. I fainted. When 1 recovered, 
Lydia was bending over me, and though we were in 
an open carriage in the public road, she kissed me, 
as she said, * Silly girl!’ 

We did not leave Dieppe that day. In the evening, 
Lydia and I walked out together, to have a chat, she 
said, about old times; but tixat seemed scarcely her 
intention, for when we were alone together, she was 
unusually silent. We were on-the pier. I sat down 
to rest, and Lydia, with some unintelligible excuse, 
left me. I leaned against the parapet, watching a 
boat come in. The tide was dead ahead; the wind 
only a cross wind, so the task of bringing her in was 
not an easy one. It was only a tishing-boat; four 
men were in it; each had an oar; still, as they passed 
the crucifix at either side, each raised his hat and 
signed the cross upon his breast, and seemed to 
breathe a prayer. 

** Do they lose or gain by that act?” 

I started so when I heard the question! It was 
Mr. Murray who put it. 

“They lose a wave,” said I,“ It is a question.” 

“They believe they gain. It may be superstition; 
still I think there is some reality in their idea. The 
loss is a gain. The boat isa trifle longer in getting 
in; each man is nearer to his home.” 

I did not understand, for my brain was stupid, and 
I felt ashamed at seeing him again; but he said no 
more about the boat or the men, though we watched 
them out of sight. Then he sat down at my side. I 
felt his brown eyes on me; but what passed nextI . 
can never write. It is only for himandme. The 
minutes passed on, each bearing away a pain from 
my heart. He told me he had come to Dieppe on 
purpose to see me, and with the remainder of his life 
endeavor to banish the remembrance of the mistake 
that had cost meso much. And I could only weep 
and weep, till Lydia came back to put his hand in 
mine, and ask if I would be her sister. 

It is all told now. A month after, we left Dieppe, 
and were married by special license, before he took 
me home to The Meadows, his wite. Mrs. Murray 
was glad to welcome me, and have her eldest boy 
near her, happy—though Mrs. John was not 80 
pleased as she might have been. And George and I 
talk freely of the past; and I, tov, have learned to 
sympathize in Miss Chester’s sorrow, when she wrote 
those two sad words beneath the sketch Colonel 
Chester permitted him to make from her, a few days 
befure her death. 

Some day I am to travel, and stop in Madeira, to 
visit the English cemetery and see her grave. Siill 
he carries the sketch; but the mystery is gone be- 
tween us, and we are very strangely happy—He and 
I. He does not tremble at my baby. though often I see 
the little fingers twine round his; indeed, I think he 
likes to feel the strange, soft touch of baby’s cheek 
against his own. 





TimME.—Time is the most undefinable, yet paradox- 
ical of things. The past is gone, the future is not come, 
and the present becomes the past even while we at- 
tempt to define it, and, like the flash of lightning, at 
once exists and expires. Time is the measurer of all 
things, but is in itself immeasurable; and the grand 
discleser of all things, but is itself undiselosed Like 











space, it is incomprehensible, because it has no limits; 
nnd it would be still more so, if it had. Itis more ob- 
scure in its suurce than ihe Nile, and in its termination 
than the Niger, aud advances like the slowest tide, but 
retreats like the swiftest torrent. It gives wings of 
lightning to pleasure, but feet of lead to pain, and 
lends expectation a curb, but enjoyment a spur. 
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The World in Miniature. 
WOOING AND WINNING. 
Says Tom to Sal, ** Shall we be one? 
There's not a girl beneath the sun, 
Save thee, that’s worth pursuing ["* 
The maid replied, * Can't speak for both— 
But to be won I'm nothing loth, 
If you should do the wooing!" 
“ Since then, dear maid, thou grant'st this | 
Pray let us be united soon!" 
Says she, * I'd be delighted !"* 
Then, with a twinkle in her eye, 
“J've always thought that you and I 
Had better be you-an'-J-ted !"' 

The Northampton people are enjoying the mi: 
of an absent-minded man who went to the Bel 
town fair with one of the best turnouts the | 
stables of Northampton could afford, In the ev 
be returned with an old, poor, spavined, knee-spi 
foundered horse, hitched to a miserable-looking | 

y. When asked if he had not found out tha 

yove home another horse, he remarked that 


think the animal made poorer time on the nr... 


than on the outward trip, but supposed it wa 
cause he was tired. 

When the great Richelieu died his head was ; 
rated from his body and preserved, After s 
months of research the head has at length been |. 
in the possession of an ancieut family in Bret. 
and forthwith sent to Paris to the Minister o: 
Insiruction Publique. Those who were prese: 
the opening of the box describe the head as in a 
derfulstate of preservation. The eyebrows, whi! 
imperial and moustache are of a reddish colo 
quite perfect; one eyelid was closed, the other 
the flesh, of course, was black. It bore someth 
the appearance of a mask, but not at all unple 


During the past winter a little girl of our acq: 
ance attended the wedding of her brother, and, | 
ing by the sequel, the marriage service, whi: : 
understood literally. A few days after, }: 
through the room where the bride was sitting 
lap of her liege lord, she exclaimed, with all th 
plicity imaginable, “ 7 have and to hold.” 


Mr. Green sued a lady for breach of promise 
friends offered to settle it for two hundred ¢ 
“What!” cried Green, “two hundred doll: 
ruined hopes, a shattered mind, a blasted lift 
bleeding heart! Two hundred dollars for al 
Never, never, never. Make it three hundred a: 
a bargain!” 

A correspondent of the Army and Navy J 
says that experiments at Fortress Monroe pr: 
contestibly what was well known to practic: 
officers before, viz.:—that no monitor in th 
would siand for any length of time the ham 
from a solid 15 inch shot; and it is doubtful w 
it would stand more than three or four blows. 


A Louisville genius has invented a new an 
ing game of chance, which he calls “ fly loo.’ 
played by any number of persons, The } 
names are written near together on a sheet of 
and a small lump of sugar is laid on eac), 
owner of the lump on which the fly first ligh 
or wins as has been first agreed on. 


A noted horse thief bas just been sentenced ‘ 
years in the penitentiary of Wi in, whos 
nal career is remarkable. Though only 27 ye: 
he has had passed upon him sentences for 
committed in France, England, Canada and A 
amounting in the aggregate to 56 years of «: 
ment. 

“The top of the mornin to ye, Mr. O'Flag 
“The heel of the evenin to ye, Mrs. Hugher 
is all wid ye this mornin?” ‘“ Och, bad enouy 
O'Flagherty; Patrick has bin lyin at the pint 
ness for siveral days expectin every minit to 
next.’? 

The wind howled fearfully and the rain can 
like a flood, when a remarkably rapid fal! 
barometer took place. “Capt. Walker!” 
the man inside, ‘“‘ what does a quick fall of the 
eter indicate?” “A storm, sir,” was the 
“Well, sir, there’s going to be ad—-lof : 
then, fur yours has fallen about six feet, and 
all to pieces on the floor!” 

The bears in New Hampshire have beco 
bold this fall, and they plunder the farmers’. 
with irnpunity. One of them was lately disco 
a tree shaking off the apples, while two of 
panious, on the ground, were deliberately g 
them up. Fuurteen of them were lately kill 
bany, and one at Canary Village, uear the tow 

The Count de Montalembert is very ill, 
daughter, who was * cloistered ” several yea: 
allowed to visit him ence a week by an exp: 
of the pope. Sucha privilege is withont a pr 
and was granted in this instance only in ¢ 
tion of the eminent services rendered by th: 
ther to the Komish Church. 

On Saturday night the school children, 60 
Liverpool Standard, club their pence togeth: 
aspree, and get gloriously drunk, like thei: 
Que woman, the mother of seven children 
hair fur a quart of beer. 





Captain John McKee, a soldier from Indi 
during the war was esliot through the 
lungs, and avarded a full pension of $240 pe 
has returned one half his pay for the last 
cClaring that his health had become so mu 
that his conscience will not let bim keep ' 
amount. 
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ter whim ¢ came | could be called! “No, no; it was life! new life! q 
recognized | happiness too great to realize—luxurious; a holy 
cert, the ball | future in a sweet uncertainty and shadowy bright- 
ness. One figure, one face, in a thousand reflections, 
precluded the idea of solitude. I was companioned 
by the future. The evening came, so quickly. 1 
must dress for Lydia’s return. The rose was plucked, 
T was fastening it in my hair when she came softly 
tomy room. She had been crying, though evidently 
she tried to compose herself. 

“My dear,” she said, drawing me down to the sofa 
at her side, “‘do you think we are responsible for the 
évil we unconsciously bring on others?” 

“Certainly not,” said I, my mind going to George 
and his mistake. 

She leaned her head upon my shoulder, and a tear 
dropped on my hand as she whispered, ‘‘ I have done 
you a real wrong. I have been a Judas to you, and 
betrayed you by a kiss!” 

I did not know myself or my weakness. Actually 
I was ill. Mrs. Murray and Mrs. John thought 1 
had taken cold. Lydia knew differently. She kept 
my secret, and nursed me kindly. When I was 
recovering, she told me it was Miss Chester’s portrait 
I had seen; D, C. was not Dora Christensen, but 
Delicia Chester. It was my resemblance to Miss 
Chester that had brought me so much notice from 

kindly. And| Mr. Murray. I hated myself for my mistake, and 
lers, and we | my hatred only increased the evil. For weeks I lay 
or ill at The Meadows. 
nfluence Mr. Lydia would blame herself fur showing me the 
ay.” portrait. But we both felt that there is a mystery in 
course I was tance must follow circumstance. 
strange and One link cannot be severed in the chain of fate. And 
notice him.” | the weary days of illness and convalescence passed 
he was not| 0D; and after a time my mother took me across the 
le six weeks | Channel to Dieppe. We were en route for Geneva; 
se—pleasant, but I was weak, and we waited at Dieppe, for a few 
iting on his | Gays, to rest. We used to watch the steamers come 
her avoiding | in. It was the autumn, and there were not a great 

So matters | Many passengers. As the boat neared the shore, 

e lawn, with the day before we intended to leave, 1 recognized a 

sunset; the | Pair of dark cyes looking up at me. Mr. George 
came to my | Murray was onboard. I fainted. When I recovered, 
iin his hand, Lydia was bending over me, and though we were in 
ing laughed | 22 Open carriage in the public road, she kissed me, 
tretched out | 28 She said, ‘ Silly girl!” 

Her hand We did not leave Dieppethat day. In the evening, 
ihe bud, and | Lydia and I walked out together, to have a chat, she 
tured, and, I | 82id, about old times; but tial seemed scarcely her 

He took the | intention, for when we were alone together, she was 
thizingly at | Unusually silent. We were onthe pier. I sat down 
ife, who had | to rest, and Lydia, with some unintelligible excuse, 

Mr. George | left me. I teaned against the parapet, watching a 

e lurking in| boat come in. The tide was dead ahead; the wind 
iace in deep | Only a cross wind, so the task of bringing her in was 
hat he wore | NOt an easy one. It was only a tishing-boat; four 
or him, butI | men were in it; each had an oar; still, as they passed 
it was awk-| the crucifix at either side, each raised his hat and 
‘ame back to | Signed the cross upon his breast, and seemed to 
the drawing- | breathe a prayer. 
dld voice say, | ‘‘ Do they lose or gain by that act?” 
I started so when I heard the question! It was 
Mr. Murray who put it. 
“They lose a wave,” said I. ‘It is a question.” 
“They believe they gain. It may be superstition; 
still I think there is some reality in their idea. The 
loss is a gain. The boat isa trifle longer in getting 
in; each man is nearer to his home.” 
1 did not understand, for my brain was stupid, and 
I felt ashamed at seeing him again; but he said no 
more about the boat or the men, though we watched 
them out of sight. Then he sat down at my side. I 
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can never write. It is only for himandme. The 
minutes passed on, each bearing away a pain from 
my heart. He told me he had come to Dieppe on 
purpose to see me, and with the remainder of bis life 
endeavor to banish the remembrance of the mistake 
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and were married by special license, before he took 
me home to The Meadows, his wite. Mrs. Murray 
was glad to welcome me, and have her eldest boy 
near her, happy—though Mrs. John was not so 
pleased as she might have been. And George and I 
talk freely of the past; and I, tov, have learned to 
sympathize in Miss Chester’s sorrow, when she wrote 
those two sad words beneath the sketch Colonel 
Chester permitted him to make from her, a few days 
before her death. 

Some day I am to travel, and stop in Madeira, to 
visit the English cemetery and see her grave. Siill 
he carries the sketch; but the mystery is gone be- 
tween us, and we are very strangely happy—He and 
I. He does not tremble at my baby. though often I see 
the little fingers twine round his; indeed, I think he 
‘fore us. The | likes to feel the strange, sott touch of baby’s cheek 
ch. I turned / against his own. 

I saw, and I 7 
of his secrets. TIME.—Time is the most undefinable, yet paradox- 
life seemed to | icalof things. The past is gone, the future is not come, 
yund me and | and the present becomes the past even while we at- 
tempt to define it, and, like the flash of lightning, at 
once exists and expires. Time is the measurer ofall 
things, but is in itself immeasurable; and the grand 
discleser of all things, bui is itself undiselosed Like 
space, it is incomprehensible, because it has no limits; 
and it would be still more so, if it had. Itis more ob- 
scure in its suurce than the Nile, and in its termination 
than the Niger, and advances like the slowest tide, but 
retreats like the swiitest torrent. It gives wings of 
lightning to pleasure, but feet of lead to pain, and 
lends expectation a curb, but enjoyment a spur. 
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WOOING AND WINNING. 
Says Tom to Sal, *“* Shall we be one? 
There's not a girl beneath the sun, 

Save thee, that's worth pursuing!" 
The maid replied, “* Can't speak for both— 
But to be won I'm nothing loth, 

If you should do the wooing!" 


“ Since then, dear maid, thou grant’st this boon, 
Pray let us be united soon !"’ 
Says she, “ I'd be delighted!"’ 
Then, with a twinkle in her eye, 
“I've always thought that you andI 
Had better be you-an'-/-ied !"' 

The Northampton people are enjoying the mistake 
of an absent-minded man who went to the Belcher- 
town fair with one of the best turnouts the livery 
stables of Northampton could afford. In the evening 
bereturned with an old, poor, spavined, knee-sprung, 


y. When asked if he had not found out that he 
rove home another horse, he remarked that he did 
think the animal made poorer time on the return 
than on the outward trip, but supposed it was be- 
cause he was tired. 

When the great Richelieu died his head was sepa- 
rated from his body and preserved. After several 
months of research the head has at length been found 
in the p ion of an ieut family in Bretagne, 
and forthwith sent to Paris to the Minister of the 
Instruction Publique. Those who were present at 
the opening of the box describe the head as in a won- 
derfulstate of preservation. The eyebrows, whiskers, 
imperial and moustache are of a reddish color, and 
quite perfect; one eyelid was closed, the other open; 
the flesh, of course, was black. It bore something of 
the appearance of a mask, but not at all unpleasing. 





During the past winter a little girl of our acquaint- 
ance attended the wedding of her brother, and, judg- 
ing by the sequel, the marriage service, which she 
understood literally. A few days after, passing 
through the room where the bride was sitting in the 
lap of her liege lord, she exclaimed, with all the sim- 
plicity imaginable, ‘ To have and to hold.” 


Mr. Green sued a lady for breach of promise. Her 
friends offered to settle it for two hundred dollars. 
“What!” cried Green, “two hundred dollars for 
ruined hopes, a shattered mind, a blasted life anda 
bleeding heart! Two hundred dollars fur all this! 
Never, never, never. Make it three hundred and it’s 
a bargain!” 

A correspondent of the Army and Navy: Journal 
says that experiments at Fortress Monroe prove in- 
contestibly what was well known to practical naval 
officers before, viz.:—that no monitor in the navy 
would stand for any length of time the hammering 
from a solid 15 inch shot; and it is doubtful whether 
it would stand more than three or four blows. 


A Louisville genius has invented a new and excit- 
ing game of chance, which he calls “fly loo.” It is 
played by any number of persons. The players’ 
names are written near together on a sheet of paper, 
and a small lump of sugar is laid on each. The 
owner of the lump on which the fly first lights loses 
or wins as has been first agreed on. 

A noted horse thief bas juat been sentenced to five 
years in the penitentiary of Wisconsin, whose crimi- 
nal career is remarkable. Though only 27 years old, 
he has had passed upon him sentences for crimes 
committed in France, England, Canada and America, 
amounting in the aggregate to 56 years of confine- 
ment. 

“The top of the mornin to ye, Mr. O’Flagherty.” 
“The heel of the evenin to ye, Mrs. Hughes. How 
is all wid ye this mornin?” ‘Och, bad enough, Mr. 
O'Flagherty; Patrick has bin lyin at the pint of sick- 
ness for siveral days expectin every minit to be his 
next.” 


The wind howled fearfully and the rain came down 
like a flood, when a remarkably rapid fall of the 
barometer took place. “Capt. Walker!” shouted 
the man inside, ‘* what does a quick fall of the barom- 
eter indicate?” “A storm, sir,” was the reply. 
“Well, sir, there’s going to be ad——lof a storm 
then, fur yours has fallen about six feet, and broken 
all to pieces on the floor!” 


The bears in New Hampshire have become very 
bold this fall, and they plunder the farmers’ orchards 
with impunity. One of them was lately discovered in 
a tree shaking off the apples, while two of his com- 
panious, on the ground, were deliberately gathering 
them up. Fuurteen of them were lately killed at Al- 
bany, and one at Canary Village, uear the town house. 

The Count de Montalembert is very ill, and his 
daughter, who was * cloistered ” several years ago, is 
allowed to visit him once a week by an express brief 
ofthe pope. Sucha privilege is withont a precedent, 
and was granted in this instance only in considera- 
tion of ihe exwinent services rendered by the sick fa- 
ther to the Romish Church. 

On Saturday night the school children, 80 gays the 
Liverpool Standard, club their pence together to have 
asgpree, and get gloriously drunk, like their parents. 
Que woman, the mother of seven children, suld her 
hair fur a quart of beer. 

Captain John McKee, a soldier from Indiana, who 
during the war was shot through the body and 
lungs, and avgarded a full pension of $240 perannum, 
has returned one half his pay for the last year, de- 
claring that his health had become so much better 
that his conscience will not let him keep the whole 
amount. 


a line of steamers to Antwerp. 


hospitals. 


~ Buch in 1 Wittle, 


We are waking up. It is n is now proposed to establish 
The Prussian chambers are in a “ miff” with Bis- 
mark, about money. 

Hogs, in London, are fed on the poultices from the 


The reconstruction of the German-Austrian Con- 

stitutional party creates excitement in Vienna. 

This is the obituary of a Paris Bohemian: “ He 

lived by hunger and died by it.” 

A turf reporter says that “Old Abe,” a wiry little 

negro, is the best rider in the country. 

A hard-working young man in Newburyport finds 

himself suddenly heir to half a million of dollars. 

A paper-mill girl in Milwaukee found $1000 among 

the waste. 

The school fund of New York for 1867 is estimated 

at $2,522,000. 

Since the first of January, 194,902 emigrants have 

arrived at New York. 

A vagrant in Leeds, England, declared, in court, 

that he bad not slept in a bed for ten years. 

A Centreville (Pa.) machine makes an oil barrel 

out of the rough in 17 minutes 30 seconds. 

A woman committed suicide, in London, by drink- 

ing disinfecting fluid. 

The tobacco crop of Virginia is reported larger than 

ever. 

It is reported that from disappointments the Em- 

press of Mexico is insane. 

The summer of Nevada—heat, mirage and whirl- 

wind. 

A Missourian has’ realized $6000 from ten acres of 

peaches. 

Cotton to the value of $20,000,000 was run through 

the blockade during the war. 

Electricity is used for exploding blasts in the 

Hoosac Tunnel. 

A herd of blooded cattle was recently sold in Eng- 

land fur $10,000.—$330 per head. 

Montana has grown, this season, over 100,000 bush- 

els of wheat. 

Cincinnati pays $8.25 for gas which costs the com- 

pany only 90 cents. 

The Narragansett Indians, of Rhode Island, have 

declined to become citizens and voters. 

Rattlesnakes are charming the turkeys in Penn- 

sylvania. 

Immerise warehouses and factories are being erect- 

ed in San Francisco. 

Upwards of 17,000,000 feet of lumber were surveyed 

in Calais, Me., last month. 

A “ Bohemian ” has challenged the Fenian General 

Gleason to fight a duel. 

Coat has been found in twelve counties in Arkansas, 

Grant and Sherman are very attentive to each other. 

The latest torpedo arrangement will blow up the 

British navy in an hour. 

Four hundred and thirty California wild horses 

have arrived at Denver. 
Peoria, Liinvis, manufactures, daily, 1930 barrels of 

flour and 150 barrels of whiskey. 
The number of lashes inflicted in the English army 

in 1864 was 25,863. 

There is great love of dress among the female con- 

victs of England. 

Prince Napoleon is sorely troubled with a car- 

buncle. 

The fast horse ‘“ Boxer,” of Newport, Vt., has 

been purchased by a New Yorker, for $25,000. 
The Hawaiian government has the gold in its treas- 

ury to pay off its bonds. 
Silver hemp is one of the products of California. 

The fibre is of a very superior quality. 
The bulk of the property of New York City is 

owned by about 15,000 p: rsons. 
The horse cars have ceased to run on Sundays in 

Philadelphia. 
The president las a mania for pardoning counter- 

feiters of national currency. It is a shame and sin. 

A young and beautiful wife, of Chicago, in a tit of 

jealousy, has just committed suicide. 
The Italian Senate holds secret sessions for the 

trial of Admiral Persano. 
A society tavorabie to the annexation of Canada to 

the United States has just been organized at Toronto. 
Two English lerds have recently appeared as 

preachers. 
A missionary in the Sandwich Islands tells about 

picking 4 bushel of strawberries in a forenoon. 








Marriages. 








In this city, by Rev. Pe. Miner, Mr. Howard M. Moses 
and Miss Matilda A. Sha 
By Rev. Dr. Webb, Mr. 5 B. a paeneweys of Philadel- 
phia, and Miss Alice Perry Beam 
Be Rev. Mr Winkley, Mr. Sense B. Thornton, of Provi- 

att R. and Miss k lizabeth Lb. Blaney. 
ty Rev. Mr Gixby, Mr. Edward T. Peterson and Miss 


Sarah A. Peters. 
At Cambridge, by Rev. Dr. Newell, Mr. Charles H. 
Owen, of Hartford, Conn., and Miss Esther S. Dixwell. 
Dr. Hedge, Mr. Charles Storrow, 





At Brookline, by Rev 
of Boston, and ‘Miss Martha R. Cabot. 


Deaths. 


Mr. Mayiin Me ve shlin, 84; Mr. Charles 
: John I oe 

















In this ei it’ 







M “iss Mary G. Gleason, 22; 


ury ss Hannah S. Frothingham, 55. 
At Bridg ew iter, Mr. Thomas J. Washburn, 27. 

At South Danvers, Mr T. Augustus Sweetser, 45. 
At Newbury, Mrs. Nabby Perley, 90. 

At Marshficld. Mr. Calvin 8. Magoun, 62. 

At Foxboro’, Mrs. Margaret Hall, 73. 

At Concord, N. H., Mrs. Mary Watson, 68. 
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The Florist. 
(Prepared for The Flag of our Union. 


The Indian-Rubber Tree. 

A kind of fig-tree, which yields the East Indian 
Caoutchouc;~that used principally in making the 
water-proof clothing is, however, from Brazil, and is 
produced by Siphonia Cachuchu, one of the Euphor- 
biaceze. In both cases the trunk of the tree is wound- 
ed, and there flows frum the wound a thick, milky 
juice, which, when hardened by exposure to the air, 
becomes the Indian-rubber. /. elastica is a favorite 
stove-shrub, from its large size, and shining, leathery 
leaves; but it very seldom produces either flowers or 
fruit; and, when it does, they have no beauty. The 
plants should be grown in sandy loam, and they 
strike readily from cuttings. 


— 


Hazel. 

The common hazel is rather a frait-tree than an 
ornamental shrub; but it is sometimes grown in 
pleasure-grounds and geometric gardens, to form a 
shady walk. Walks of this kind were great favorites 
in the time of Elizabeth, and also in the Dutch gar- 
dens laid out at the time of William IiI. They are 
therefure suitable in the gardens of Elizabethan 
houses, or of any m:nsions built in James I.’s style. 
They require no particular care but planting the 
young trees in a loamy soil, giving them, if possible, 
a little of that rich yellow soil generally called hazel 
loam, from its peculiar adaptation to this plant, and 
clipping and training the branches so as to make the 
walk form one continued bower. 


The Snowdrop. 

The common British Snowdrop is well known both 
in its single and double state; but the Kussian Snow- 
drop, which has smaller flowers, is not so common. 
Tiey both require a light, rich soil, and they will 
thrive under the drip of trees. 


Gilia. 

Beautiful annual flowers, natives of California, 
which only require sowing in spring or autumn in 
the open border. 








TEN CENT NOVELETTES. 


We are publishing an attractive work under the above 
general title. A new story is issued each month,uniform 
in style, and comprising the following titles: 


No. 1.—THE GOLDEN EAGLE: ry The Priva- 
teer of 19776. By SYLVANUS COBB, JR. 
No. 2.—THE WHITE ROVER: or The Maid of 
Louisiana. By Dr.J. H. RoBinson 
No. 3@-THE BRAVO’'S SECRET: or, The Spy of 
the Ten. By SyLvAnvs CoB, JR. 

No. 4.—THE YANKEE CHAMPION: or, The 

Tory and his League. By SyLvanus Coss, Jr. 

No. 5.—THE SILVER y 5 = The Mahratta 
Prophecy. By Mrs. M. A. DEN 

No. 6.—THE MAMELUKE: “The Sign of the 
Mystie Tie. By Mayor BEN: PERLEY POORE. 

No. 7.—THE BORDER LEAGUE: or, ta pd campy 
the Cabin and the Wilderness. By M 
GERRY. 

No. 8.—THE DUKE’S PRIZE. A Story of Art and 
Heartin Florence. By LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 

No. 9.—-THE WOOD WITCH: or, The Double 
Plot. By SyLtvanus Coss, JR 

No. 10.—BEN ae or, The Children of Fate. 
By SYLVANUs CossB,J 

No. 11.—THE YOUNG PIONEER: or, The Red 
and White Men of Virginia. Ly Jamgs F. Firts. 

No. 12.—THE DUCAL CORONET: or, The Heir 
and the Usnrper. By SyLvanus Cos B, JR. 

No. 13.-THE WEST POINT CADET: or, The 
F Sot of Fortune’s Wheel. By BEN: PEKLEY 
”?OORE 

No. 14.-THE MYSTERIOUS MINER. By Mrs. 
L. 8S. GOODWIN. 


No. 15.—FITZ-HERN: or, The Rover of the Irish 
Seas. By F. CLINTON BARRINGTON. 
No. 16.—THE VOLUNTEER: or, The Maid of 
Monterey. By NED BUNTLINE 
No. 19.—THE KING'S TALISMAN: or, The 
Young Lion of Mount Hor. By SyLvanus Coss, JR. 
No. 18.-THE CHANGELING: or, The False 
Heir. By Mrs. CAROLINE ORNE. 
No. 19.—THE GOLD ROBBERS. A Story of Aus- 
tralia. By H. E. BENNETT. 
No. 20.—THE WIFE'S SECRET: ail Straggies 
ot the Heart. By JAMES FRANKLIN FIT 
No. 21.—THE TURKISH SLAVE: or, "The Dumb 
. Dwarf of Constantinople. By Lieut. Murray. 
No. 22.—THE NOVICE: or, Mother Church 
Thwarted. By JANE G. AUSTIN 
No. 23.—THE YOUNG CONQUEROR: or, Don 
John bf Austria. By GEo. L. AIKEN 
No. 24.—RETRIBUTION: or, The Mystery of 
the Mill. By MarGarReEtT BLount. 
No. 25.—TIP: or. The Bridal of Death. 
the Great Rebellion. By CHARLES CUTTERFIELD. 
No. 26.—THE FENIANS: or, Neil O’Connor’s 
Triumph. By J.W. M'CartTNey. 
No. 2%.—THE OCEAN SPECTRES: or, The 
Brivtes of the Bahamas. By Harry HAZELTON. 
No. 28.—THROUGH THE TOILS. A . Fhetiting 
Story of Prairie Life. By Wm. H. BUSHNEL 
No. 29.—JESSIE HEATH: or, The Mother's Tal- 
isman. By EMMA GARRISON JONES 
No. 30.—SCYROS THE CORSAIR: a The 
Daughterof the Sea. By GreorcGE L. AIKEN 
No. 31.—ZELDA. A Taleof the Massachusetts 
Coleny. By Miss JANE Howarp. 
No. 32.—BRIGHT CLOUD. By Ws. H. BusHNe tt. 
No. 33.—THE FATAL CASKET: er, The Poison- 
ersot€ Paris. By Faancis A. DURIVAGE. 
No. 34.—THE_CHILD OF THE SFA: or, The 
Smugel -r of Colonial Times, By Lieut. Murray. 
No. 35.—THE BAKON’S WELL. By Marcaret 
BLOUNT. 
o.38.—RED GOLD: or, The Hermit of White 
ovk. Ry Miss CAMILLA WILLIAN. 
a A Tale of the West. By Emma CarRA. 
For sale by all newsmen, or sent by mail, post-paid, 
upon receipt of Ten Centscach. Address 


liant stories in bound form, richly illustrated with large 
original engravings, and forming the cheapest books in 
price ever offered 
works was written expressly for this establishment, and 
the copyright is secured according to law. 
single copies by mail, pos Faery for twenty-five cents 


SEARLE THE OUTLAW: or, The Spirits of the 


A Story of 


37.—VIROQUA: or, The Flower of the Otta- 


BRILLIANT NOVE LETTES. 


We have now on hand and for sale, the following bril- 


to the public. Every one of these 


We willsend 


each, or five copies, post- pid, for one dollar. 

League. By MAtR!cé SILINGSBY. 

THE DEATH-tOUCH: or, § socal Terror of the Wil- 
derness. By MaLcoLm J. 

THE BRIDE OF THE Al TLANTIC : or, The Se- 

cret of the Sea. By Francis A. DURIVAGE. 

THE FREEBOOTER: or, The Scourge of the 

Caribbean Sea. By WALTER CLARENCE. 

VULTURES: or, The Secret of a Birth. By Mrs. 

L. 8. Goopwin. 

THE ACTRESS: or, Before and Behind the Cur- 

tain. By ONE OF THE PROFESSION. 

THE POLICE SPY: or, The Secret Crimes of 

Paris. By FRANCIS A, DURIVAGE. 

THE GIPSEY DAUGHTER: or, The Fortunes of 

a Spanish Cavalier. By LizuTENANT MURRAY 

THE RENEGADE: or, The Secrets of the Gulf 

Mill. By Maccoum J. ERRyM. 

REDPATH: or, The Western Trail. A Story of 

Frontier Adventure. By Dr. J. H. ROBINSON. 

be ALCHEMIST OF VENICE: or, The Secrets 

ofa Throne. By Francis A. DURIVAGE. 

THE SECRET SERVICE SHIP: or, The Fall of 

San Juan d’Ulloa. By Cart. CHARLES E. AVERILL. 

THE SEA GULL: or, The Witch of the North Sea. 

By WALTER CLARENCE. 

THE SPANISH TROOPER: or, The Miser of 

Madrid. By Francis A. DURIVAGE. 

THE FOREST RANGER: at = Gold-Seekers 

of Mexico. By Dr.J.B. WILLI 

BOsAIaNE: or, The Preneete a Kentucky. By 

k. J. H. ROBINSON. 

rue OUTLAW: ed The Female Bandit. By 

LIEUTENANT MURRA 

THE VENDETTA: anaes Secret of Confession. 

By FrRanois A. DURIVAGE. 

THE LEAGUE OF DEATH: or, Mysteries of the 
Old Powder Heuse. By Harry HAREWOOD LEECH. 

ORPHA’S a or, The Path of Error. By 

GEORGE L. AIKEN 

ONE-EVED JAKE: : or, The Young Draguon. By 

EDWARDS KEELER OLMSTEAD. 

MARIAN MALVERN: or, The Heiress of Glen- 

dale. By Francis A. DURIVAGE 

KINAH’S CURSE: or, Sead Downfall of Carnaby 

Cedars. By Jane G. Avs’ 

ADAM PEVERLEIGH: an ‘The Living Migstece 

of the Adirondack. By Mrs. C. F. GERRY 

THE BLACK eaneware : or, The ‘Mysterious 

Protector. By Joun B. WiLLiAMs,M.D 

JIG POTTER: or, Ralph Singleton’ s Protege. A 

Taleof Crimeand Retribution. By MATTHEWS.VINTON, 

THE VISCONTI: ar Barbarigo the Stranger. By 

Austin C. BurpDIC 

SIR RASHL EIGH's SECRET: or, The Mystery 

of Sybil’s Cliff. A Romance of Crime and Retribu- 

tion. By FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE. 

THE SECRET LEAGUE: or, Tine Mysteriesof 

Alburn Hall. A Taleof Old England. By Mrs. 

CAROLINE ORNE. 

THE KING OF THE SEA. 

and Free. By NED BUNTLINE 

THE TEXAN CRUISER: oh _Calpgee the Wan- 

derer. By SYLVANUS CoB 

THE GREEK ADYSRSURRE: or, The Soldier 

andtheSpy. By LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 

THESTORM CHILDREN :or,The a ee 

of the Channel. By SYLVANUS CoBB 

STEEL AND GOLD: or, The Heir of el 

By Francis A. DURIVAGE. 

WHITE HAND:-or, The Natchez Captive. By 

SYLVANUS CoBB, JR. 

Sees ie hae NAT: or, The Miser of Patuxet. 

By Dr. J. H. RoBINson. 

THE QUEEN OF THE SEA: or Our Lady of the 

Ocean. By NkEv BUNTLINE. 

IVAN THE SERF: or, zee Bastion and Circas- 

Sian. By Austin C. BuRD 

THERED REVENGER: pie The Pirate King of 

the Floridas. By Nep BuNTLINE. 

MARION’S BRIGADE: or, The Light Dragoons. 

By Dr.J.H. RoBinson. 

THE UNKNOWN: or, The Secret Helpers A Tale 
of Wrong and Retribution. By Dr. J.H. RoBINson. 
CYNTHIA. The Pearlof the Points. A Tale of 

New York. By GeorGE L. 

THE SCARLET FLAG: or The Castvinis Rovere 
A Tale ofthe Buccaneers. by LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 
THEGOLD FIEND: or, Shadows on the Hearth- 

stone. By FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE. 
THE SCOUT: or, Shargeneasere ef the Revolu- 
tion. By BEN: PERLEY POO 
THE ARKANSAS RANGER: or Binate the 
Backwooilsman, By LIEUTENANT MURRA 
PAUL LAROON: or, The Scouge of the Antiiies. 
Bv Sy_vanus Coss, J 
BIANCA: or, The Star of the Mig ty A 
ofthe Alps. By AuGusTINE J. H. Due 
THE LOST HEIR: or, The! Rube hee ‘the Lazza 
rone. By SYLVANUS CoBB,J 
NEVERFAIL: or, The Children 7. ae | Bester 
A Tale of Kentucky. By Dr. J.H. Ros 
THE REBEL SPY: or, The Shine anennndiin 
By Dr. J. H. RoBINsoN. 
ELLTIOT, THOMES & TALBOT, PUBLISHERS, 
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At Wiscasset, Me., Mrs. Sarah Cook, 79. 
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ie darting from the overhanging trees, and skim- 





(Written for The Flag of ouf Union.) 
AT NIGHT. 


BY LOUISE DUPEE. 
‘The daisies in their wee white caps 
Sleep on the dewy downs, 
And butterflies fold up for night 
Their shining golden gowns. 


No little truant bird or bee 
Flies in the dewfall cold; 

And not one little lamb, save thee, 
Is left without the fold. 


Then come, my pretty one!—'tis time 
Thou, too, shouldst go to rest; 

The violet’s eyes,as blue as thine, 
Droop on her tiny breast. 


And buttercups adown the lane 
Are dreaming in the dark; 

So they ‘ll be earl:er out than thou, 
And hear the first brown lark. 


Haste now, before the stars climb up 
The blue wall of the skies; 

Thou surely wouldst not have them see 
Such drooping, little eyes! 


Fear not the shadows, for God keeps 
Awake through all the night; 

To make our sleep more sweet and calm, 
He takes away the light. 


Come sing your pretty evening hymn, 
And say your sweet prayer, too: 

Asleep ?—ah! well, the angels will 
Finish the prayer for you. 





Bee aes eam 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE LITTLE CLOUD BABY. 


BY ESTHER SERLE KENNETH. 








brown under the hot summer sun, and were full of 
singing insects. They made just such a noise as ma- 
chinists make when they rasp fine steel. 

‘By jimmy!” said Brien. ‘ Just see the hopper- 
grasses!” 

They kept jumping up before his feet as he walked 
along in the roadside grass. They hopped out by 
dozens all the way, and some leaped so high they hit 
Brien in the nose before they alighted again. 

“Dogon tbe old hoppergrasses!”’ cried he, getting 
wrathy. ‘I wish they’d keep out of my face.” 

“ Let’s walk in the middle of the road,” said Lizzy. 

So they walked in the middle of the road all the 
way down tg the blackberry pasture. Immediately 
trouble arose.. Brien was barefooted, and the thorny 
vines scratched his feet. 

**O, sis!” he cried, “just see the blood all on my 
foot! I can’t go in there.” 

Lizzy was leading the way into the thicket of vines; 
she came back. 

* You'll have to goand sit down under the trees 
while I get the berries,” said she. 

“No,” answered Brien, “I want to go home; my 
toes smart so!” 

Lizzy sat down on the ground and took him in her 
lap and looked at his feet. He’d got thorns in them, 
and sure enough they must have been very pairful. 

* Now if you wont cry, Brien, I'll get them all out, 
and then they wont hurt you any more.” 

“T wont,” said Brien. ‘I aint a cry-baby.” 

He sat very still while Lizzy got out the thorns, 
only twisted up his face a little when it hurt the 
most. Then he promised tostay by the pasture bars, 
under the trees, while Lizzy picked a few berries. 

**1 wont be gone long, Brien,” said she, “and you 
can see my blue sunbonnet most all the time.” 

As she went away she looked up at the beautiful 
blue sky. There was not a cloud in it, and it was full 
of sunshine. i 

The ripe fruit was shining, black and sweet as 
honey, among the green leaves, but there seemed to 
be a thorn to guard every berry, and Lizzy’s tingers 
soon began tosmart as badly as Brien’s toes had done; 
she could hardly tell whether it was the red juice or 





Lizzy RUTHERFORD had a little brother. He was . 
@ perfect rogue, with hard rosy cheeks all dinted . 
with dimples, and merry blue eyes, and a jaunty : 
head running over with shining curls. He was al- | 
ways making a noise—laughing, or crying, or shout- 
ing, or pulling a rackety wagon over the floor, or 
clattering around with his little stubbed boots, or | 
calling for some one to wait oh him, or hammering, 
or drumming on a terribly noisy drum his father | 
bought him on the day he was three years old. He 
almost always had dirty hands, and he never was | 
known to care that they were so; indeed, he objected 
with a loud voice to having them washed, and water 
wouldn’t have touched them from one year’s end to | 
another if he could have had his way. He was in his | 
fitth year, and had already worn out one pair of | 
stubbed, copper-toed boots: “He Miidpockets made in | 
his trousers, and used to put so many things in those | 
pockets, though they weren’t much larger than your | 
hand; knives, and pennies, and whistles, and acorns, 
and balls of twine, and marbles, and fish-hooks, and 
peach-stones, and slate pencils, and brass watch keys, 
and walnuts, and spruce gum, and horse chestnuts, 
and old wallets, and crab-apples, and odd door-keys, 
and pop-corn, and candy, and a great deal of loose 
dirt and litter. But then it was so jolly having 
pockets, you know; a fellow can put so many things 
in them. 

Lizzy was older than Brien; she was nine years 
old. Onceshe had had another brother beside Brien— | 
a tiny bit of a brother, who only lived two days, and | 
then her mother said he went upin the sky to be 
God’s little baby. Lizzy often looked up in the sky 
to see if she could see him peeping down from among 
the clouds, but she never could. Lizzy was a quiet, 
thoughtful, gentle little girl, not in the least like 
Brien. Once, when she was a very little girl, her 
mother put her to bed in the trnndle-bed in her cham- 


| 
| 
| 
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her own blvod that covered them. She wiped them 
on her handkerchief, and picked out the thorns, and 
called to Brien, who answered from bis place, and 
then commenced bravely picking once more. She 
had half tilled her pail when her head began to ache, 
the sun was so hot; and as she sat among the vines, 
she let herself roll over into a shady place and lay 
resting. A great white seed dandeliun was growing 
close by her fingers, and she picked it and blew at it 
three times to see if her mother wanted her. Some 
of the down staid on the stalk at the third breath, so 
she knew her mother did not want her. 

Some little blue blossoms, with their leaves turned 
way back from their yellow centres, stretched their 
tiny flat faces up to the sky. Lizzy wondered what 
they were thinking about, standing there so stead- 
fast under the hot sunshine. Close by a small reek 
was a stalk of blue-bells, into the plump, hanging 
blossoms of which a big bee, in a yellow plaid waist- 
coat and velvet knee-breeches, was blundering and 
buzzing. A knot of yellow butter-cups was growing 
with the blue-bells; Lizzie wondered why the big 
bee didn’t hunt in them for honey—but he knew 
better. There isn’t any honey in the butter-cups. 
All bees know that, and their grandfathers knew it 
before them. 

Lizzy didn’t think that she was sleepy, but the 
next thing she knew she was waking up from a sound 
nap. Thesun had altered the shadows of the shrubs, 





' and she lay in its hot shine so that one side of her 


face was burned almost scarlet. But that she did not 
know then. She jumped up, and called Brien. He 
did not answer. The silence frightened her. She 
caught up her pail, and ran out of the thicket. 

“ Brien! Brien!” she kept calling. There was no 
reply from the little boy. She hurried towards the 
place where she had left him, but betore she reached 
it she saw that he was not there. She began to cry. 


They were a mile from home, and deep woods were 


ber, and came down and left her to go to sleep. But | all around the pasture. She knew that her little 


after a while sie thought she heard a nt ise up stairs, 
and went up softly to see what it could be. She 
pushed open the door, which was ajar, and there, in 
the centre of the room, was a little white heap, which 
proved to be Lizzy in her nightgown, sitting on the 
carpet, with her knees drawn upto her chin, and 
the moonlight streaming over her two little snowy 
feet. 

‘‘ Why, Lizzy, what in the world are you up for?” 
cried she. 

“O, mother,” answered Lizzy, “my toes were so 
cold I got up to warm them in the moonshine.” 

It was four or five years from the time Lizzy warmed 
her toes in the moonshine, that she asked her mother 
one day to let her go and pick blackberries. 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Rutherford, “you may go, but 
take Brien with you, to keep him out of mischief.” 

Lizzy went to the window and called out through 
the morning-glory vines, “‘ Brien, do you want to go 
blackberrying?” 

“ You bet 1 do!” answered Brien, who was pump- 
ing water into the horse trough to sail his boat in. 
He came in all muddy and dripping. Mrs. Rutherford 
shook him a little, put on a dry apron, and told him 
to go along. 

He took hold of Lizzy’s hand and they ran out at 


brother would not go home without her, and she be- 
lieved that he had wandered into the woods and was 
lost. What would her mother say to her? Full of 
terror and anxiety, Lizzy flung herself upon the grass 
and cried bitterly. She dared not go home without 
him, and she did not know where to look for bim. 
She started up once, thinking that she heard him 
crying, but it was only the distant chirping of a bird. 
Everything was so still and lonely! 

“JT must, 1 must go home and tell mother!” she 
said, at last, and still crying bitterly, and seeing 
everything through a mist of tears. Fearful and 
wretched, the poor child hurried up the long brown 
road, down which she had come so happily a few 
hours before. She looked up at the sky, and then 
her heart stood still. There in the blue heavens, 
over her head, was a little cloud baby stretching out 
its hand to the west. It had little soft wings on its 
shoulders; they were litted, and the baby drifted 
slowly towards the west, still with its arm out- 
stretched. 

“0,” cried Lizzy, breaking into sudden joy, “ it is 
our little baby come to show me where Brien is.”’ 


stone wall, because the road lay north and south in- 





the gate, Lizzy merrily swinging the bright tin pail 
she carried. It was a bright yet cool August day, 
and the bushes of elder and birch were rustling on 
each side of the smooth brown road. Little birds 


| meadows, for the cloud baby was flitting quite fast. 
The sun was going down, and the baby seemed hur- 
| rying towards it. “Brien must be this way,” said 
, Lizzy, and the poor child flew as if she had wings on 
| herfeet. ‘O baby, wait, wait!” she cried once, when 
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rose in her path. The little cloud baby 
slowly turned its head and seemed to look down at 
her, then it fell lower towards the west, so that a 
golden light broke over it, and tipped its shining 
wings. Lizzie was getting intothe woods. The trees 
spread out between her and the sky, so that she 
could not see the baby all the time, but still she ran 
on towards the west, sometimes saying, “ Wait, baby, 
wait,” and then calling, “‘ Brien, Brien!” 

She came to a cleared place, at last, where she 
could see the sky, and there she stopped, transfixed. 
Tn the western sky, where the sun descended, was a 
place like a great shining arch, through which came 
a glimpse of a far-off land, all gold, and the little baby, 
with a flush on his face, and a pink glow on his 
beautiful limbs, and his fleecy wings shining, was 
straining rapturously towards it. In a moment he 
had drifted in at the glowing arch—there seemed a 
shifting and shimmering among the rose-pink and 
golden folds, and then a great purple pall fell over 
the arch, and the little cloud baby was gone—gone 
back toheaven. Lizzy stood bewildered. Thensome- 
thing at her feet moved. She looked down. There, 
with his face stained with crying, his shining curls 
full of burrs, his knees drawn up, and bis poor little 
scratched, brown feet among the grasses, lay Brien, , 
fast asleep. Lizzy flung herself down beside him and 
cried for joy. 

Then Brien woke up and cried to be taken home. 
Lizzy led bim home, and, full of glainess and awe, 
told her mother how her little angel brother had 
helped her to tind Brien, lost in the woods. 


LITERARY PARTNERSHIPS. 

One literary partnership we shall notice arose out 
of a tortuitous concurrence of circumstances, and like 
its appropriately-named product, may be said to be 
Quite Alone. This unlucky story, bearing the joint- 
names of Messrs Sala & Halliday, claims the first- 
named author as its real parent. Mr. Sala had about 
halt-written the novel when he started for America 
as war-correspondent of a daily paper, and nothing 
doubting his ability to complete it, banded the nn- 
finished story to the editor of a popular periodical, 
who forthwith introduced Quite Alone to the public. 
Mr. Sala, however, soon found he had underrated the 
difficulties in his way. To guard against postal un- 
certainties, he was compelled to use a manifold 
writer, which did not conduce to ease of composition, 
particularly when his powers of self: concentration 
were taxed by the hubbub of war and travel. Ina 
new country, ameng strange scenes and strange peo- 
ple, hurrying from place to place, and under all 
hazard compelled to send home every week trom six 
to eight coluinns of matter to a London newspaper— 
in the midst of noise, confusion, battle and sudden 
death; what wonder that the unbappy novelist broke 
down? First he lost the thread of his narrative, and 
next, utterly forgot the very names of the personages 
he had created—and when things came to this pass, 
there was nothing for it but to give in altogether. 
Meanwhile, his editor at home was driven to despe- 
ration by the mails bringing no *‘ copy,” and at length 
was obliged, in order to keep faith with his patrons, 
to prevail upcn ‘another hand to finish it; and un- 
til Mr. Sala returned from America, he had not the 
slightest knowledge as to the identity of his partner. 
We scarcely know who was most to be pitied—the 
baffled novelist, “another hand,” or the bewildered 
editor. Critics, too, grumbled because they could not 
tind fault with a plot of which no one was responsible 
—‘‘If we object to the beginning, Mr. Sala will say 
he meant tu make it all right at the end; if we object 
to the end, the other hand will naturally say he was 
fettered by Mr. Sala’s beginning.” In fact, the be- 
ginning seems to have been ignored altogether. Tire 
introductory chapter describes the heroine as always 
alone; riding alone in the Park, dining alone at a 
Bond street: hotel, appearing at Greenwich, Vwtnor, 
Richmond, Paris, * always quite alone.” She is, in 
short, a pertect enigma; and tw explain how and 
why she comes before the world as a sort of female 
Robinson Crusoe, is the avowed purpose of the stury. 
Mr. Sala is evidently not quite satistied with bis un- 
invited coadjutor’s explanation of this matter, and 
promises, if the fates and the public be propitious, to 
give us some day another edition, ending as he origi- 
nally intended. Itis a pity he should be balked in 
his desire. Quite Alone is a curiosity of literature as 
it is; it would be a still greater one as a novel with 
two endings. 








AN IRISH BULLY. 

Bryan Maguire was a stark-staring mad duellist. 
He was a big, burly, cashiered officer, with a bull 
neck and an elephant’s shoulders. His ‘‘ humor,” as 
Nym would have said, was to stand on a street-crose- 
ing, and to jostle into the heaped-up mud any one 
who cared attempt to pass bim. His domestic habits 
were equally New Zealaudish. He seldom rang the 
bell for the servant, but fired at it till it sounded. 
His wife. had such contidence in his skill, that she 
was in the habit of holding out a lighted candle for 
Maguire to snuif with a pistol-bullet at so many paces. 





stead of east and west, and ran breathlessly over the ; 


This infamous bully used to sit for days at his open 
| window. If any one passed whose manners irritated 


She turned and ran back. She climbed over a himt he would fling some rubbish at him. When the 


| passer-by looked up, Bryan would spit in his face, 
| and offer him a loaded pistol and an invitation to a: 
instant duel. 
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Bumors of the Day. 
COUNTRY COURTING, 

“Get eout you nasty puppy—let me alone, or Ml 
tell my ma!” cried Sal Smith to her lover, Jake 
Jones, who sat about ten feet from her, pulling dirt 
from the chimney jam. 

*T aint touchin’ on you, Sal,” responded Jake, 

“Well, perhaps you don’t mean to, nuther—dg 
you?” 

“No, I don’t.” 

“Cause you are too tarnal scary, you long-legged, 
lantern-jawed, slabsided, pigeon-toed, gangle-kneed 
owl, you haint got a tarnal bit of sense, get along 
home with you.” 

‘* Now, Sal, love you, and you can’t help it, and 
ef you don’t let me stay and court you, my daddy 
sue yourn for that cow he sold him t’other day, By 
jingo, he said he’d do it.” 

‘Well, look here, Jake, if you want to court me, 


not set off there as though as if I was pizen.” 

* How on airth is that, Sal?” 

“Why, side right up here and hug and kiss me, ag 
42 you really had some of the bone and sinner of man 
about you. Do you s’pose a woman’s only made to 
look at, you stupid fool you?” 

“Well,” said Jake, drawing a long breath, “if I 
must, I must, for I love yon, Sal;” and so Jake com. 
menced sidling up to her like a maple poker going to 
battle. Laying his arm gently upon Sal’s shoulder, 
we heard Sal say: , 

“That’s the way to do it, old huss; that is acting 
like a white man orter.” 

“O, Jerusalem and pancakes!” exclaimed Jake, 
“if this aint better than any apple sace marm ever 
mae, a darned sight. Crack-e-e! buckwheat cakes 
and ‘lasses aint nowhere ’long side of you, Sal! 0, 
how I love you!” Here their lips came together, and 
the report which followed was like pulling a horse's 
hoofs out of the mire, and on the following Sunday 
they were married. 





STAGE NONSENSE. 


We were speaking to a friend the other day, re- 
specting the merits of a “ celebrated tragedian,” when 
we had occasion to comment on the rant of the stage 
—the loud mouthing, the outrageous gesture, the 
furious rolling of the eyes, the stride, swords that 
rattle in the hilt, and all the “ pomp and circum. 
stance” of the modern drama. 

’ Fancy this style carried into real life. On being 
introduced to a lady you would say, throwing your- 
self into a splendid attitude: 

“‘Most gracious madam, on my knees I greet you,” 
impressively placing your right hand upon your 
heart. i 

To a creditor who would not pay: 

“ Fradulent knave! payest thou me not? By yon: 
der sun that blazes in the zenith, thee will I sue, and 
thou shalt see thy impious name flaming the streets 
on posters huge!” 

At dinner: 


beans are royal. Were I Jupiter, beans should grace 
each royal banquet. What ho! waiter, bring hith 
more beans!” 

To your wife: 

“ Madam, beware thou dost excite me not; else, 
being too hot with wrath, I do myselfsome harm. A 


performed. Do it! Nor leave the task to me.” 

To your butcher: 

‘Thou ensanguined destroyer of bovines, send me 
seme mutton and some beef; and mark you,-let it be 
tenderer than love, and sweeter than the bee’s rare 
burden. I would dine to-day.” 

To a friend: 

‘* Excuse a rash intrusion on your grace, but hast 
thou in thy box a portion of that plant, ranked by 
the botanist among the genus nicotiana?” or, “ Most 
noble friend, wilt thou partake with me some strong 
libation? Thou lookest dull to-day; ’twill cheer thy 
sinking heart.” 

Reply: “O noble soul! alas, not all the wine of 
Bacchanalian revels could ease the sorrow here!— 
here! (Left arm struck several times.) O, what a 
fool and arrant knave am I, the very sport of fortune.” 

This is scarcely more ridiculous thau three-quarters 
of the stage nonsense. 





A SMART CHILD. 


We do have some smart children, and here is one 
of them. A religious society worshipping not many 
miles from the residence of the scribe hereof, decided 
to build a new church this season, and the pastor, 
among others, was chosen to solicit fun’s. He did 
his work very zealously, taking not only the widow’s 
but the child’s mites. Well, he has a class of children 
‘in the Sabbath school, and one Sunday, not long 
since, while instracting them, he compared bimself 
to the Good Shepherd, and then inquired what the 
latter did with his fluck. One bright-cyed little fellow 
promptly replied, ‘‘He shears them!” There was 
some smiling at that answer. 


Lord Norbury accidentally met Counsellor Spear, 
who had recentiy purchased a horse, and was asked 
by his lordship how he approved of the animal. ‘ Not 
at all, my lord,” replied the barrister, *‘ for he trots 








The happiest man in the world is the man with just 
; Wealth enough to keep him in spirits, and just chil- 
; dren enough to make him industrious. 


i very high, and is very uneasy.” ‘ Then,” replied 
the judge, “if you have not yet named him, I would 
advise you to call him Sthakspear.” 
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you'd better do it as a white man does that thing— . 


“ Now by my soul and all my highest hopes, those © 


needle here—a button on my shirt—see it instantly § 
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CWritten for The Flag of our Union. , 
A? THE KRBYHOI. | 
BY THEODORE ARNOLD. si ae ' 


OHN STROTHERS andI ..: 

room together, one winte 

house on Cream street, wh. 

everybody knows, is the » 

street for genteel people to .. 

The house was full of fir: 

lodgers, couples who took ’ tae wee 
meals at a boarding-h use tory Bode ty 
the way, and gentlemen w... \ ‘ 
down town. There was | 
Barnes inthefrontbaseme: . , 

Mr. and Mrs. Lancaster... : | : 
parlor suite, John and I: . ' 
two front rooms over the : . 
William Urban and his wif |. 
suite back of ours. 

Lot me stop on the spot, :. 

a word about this same William Urban. I ws , ' i 
reader to detest him at once. He was a your +4 

of twenty-eight or twenty-nine, I should #, ‘ 

was junior partner in a liquor store, had goo 

nections, but no property except what his wifet, \.,...1 

him, In person, he was very small, of the d: 

tern of figure, with bits of feet and hands, a 

as neat asa pin. His head was rather large, «).. » , 

had a way of wearing large bate, to make bh... | . “ 
tall, that merely made him look top-heav,. © . - ' 
braio was large, his forehead round and pron. 

as is sometimes seen in poets; his hair was t! 

dark, his eyes small, black, sharp, and rediis), 

them, as though they were weak ; his nose war . 

and looked thin, as though it bad been shu: . 
cracks of doors; his mouth was small, and } 
narrow. He had quick, nervous, important .. 

little men have important ways—and he wi |... — ; 
rant, and as impudent as Lucifer. What hi 

know wasn’t worth knowing; and the most d: { 
kind of knowledge, in his estimation, was the . 

elge of other people’s affairs, He waspry'). « 
mischief-making, restless and envious, su+ 

and low-minded. In fine, he was a fellow wh ' ' ’ 
deserved to be soundly kicked every day of 1: 

I’m not acruel man; but when I remember: « \ 

the hateful things that fellow used to do, Ii... 

shaking him out of his skin, though he isd ... ‘ ’ ' 
buried. 

Mrs. Urban was a chattering little fool, w 
afraid of her husband, und thought him a: 
markable man, Al! his assumptions were, w 
grand airs, and all his popgun explosions 0 : 
she looked on as Jove’s thunder. dat 

Now I return to our household. On the flo 
ours, up three flights, were four rooms, two « 
by two modest clerks whom I’m not going t '\' 
tion again, having nothing to do with the» 
third by Mrs. Jacobs, our landlady, and th hot ! 
and last by Miss Sevary, the authoress. Un: 
roof lurked various Hibernians belonging « 
establishment at large. 

John Strothers and I got on well togeth: ' 
had been friends for five years without a br: 
knew each other root and branch. We were 
of us very tame fellows, but our tempers 
nicely dove-tailed that we never had a tiff. 

Jvln was cool, I would flash, and when J» 
mad, 1 kept cool. So we went like hand and 

Johu’s father’s family lived just next door 
Jacubs, and people who bad nothing else 
to wonder that John didn’t live at home in 
lodging. Better-natured folks praised his a! 
ate desire to keep as near home as possible, 
go off to the other end of the city, a8 some you 
would have done. 

Although we were lodgers, we were all acc 
with each other, and, there being no commor 











